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‘On the 6th of J uly Mr. Asquith stated in the House, in reply to 
‘Mr. Balfour’s question regarding Morocco : 


_ Recent events are causing discussion between the Powers most interested 
m Morocco, and at this stage I can say little of the negotiations which are 
/ Passing between them. But I wish it clearly to be understood that his 
“Majesty's Government consider that a new situation has arisen in Morocco, 
Wn which it is possible that future developments may affect British interests 
“more directly than has hitherto been the case. I am confident that diplo- 
‘matic discussion will find a solution, and in the part that we shall take in 
‘it we shall have due regard to the protection of those interests and to the 
f filment of our treaty obligations to France, which are well known to 
the House. 
_ Mr. Asquith is an earnest, cool-headed, and unemotional man. 
He is an exceedingly strong man—perhaps the strongest man who 
) in modern times has sat on the Treasury Bench—and, like most 
strong and determined Englishmen, he is slow at action and 
"sparing of speech. His laconic and powerful statement, and 
‘especially the portion italicised in the foregoing, upon which he 
| laid considerable stress, showed to all who heard him that a 
situation of great gravity had arisen. On the 6th of July Mr. 
Asquith spoke not merely to the British House of Commons but 
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to the world. But apparently those foreign statesmen to whom 
Mr. Asquith’s words were addressed have either chosen to mis- 
understand the words and the temper of the British Prime Minister 
or they believe that Great Britain’s interests may be disregarded. 
Hence they have allowed the international situation to become stil] 
more threatening to the peace of the world. 

Mr. Lloyd George is the most pacific and the least jingoistic 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, and it is significant for the extreme 
gravity of the situation that he of all men thought it necessary to 
reinforce Mr. Asquith’s emphatic warning by reading on the 21st 
of July, at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, the following carefully 
prepared statement on behalf of the Government : 


I would make great sacrifices to preserve peace; I conceive that nothing 
would justify a disturbance of international goodwill except questions of 
the greatest national moment. But if a situation were to be forced upon 
us in which peace could only be preserved by the surrender of the great 
and beneficent position Britain has won by centuries of heroism and achieve- 
ment—by allowing Britain to be treated, where her interests are vitally 
affected, as if she were of no account in the Cabinet of Nations—then I say 
emphatically that peace at that price would be a humiliation intolerable 
for a great country like ours to endure. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s warning also was misunderstood by the 
semi-official German Press. We seemed to be on the brink of war. 

Many people in France and Great Britain find Germany’s 
aggressive attitude inexplicable, and they are asking : What does 
Germany want in Africa? That question can best be answered by 
a rapid survey of Germany’s former activity in that Continent. 

TheGerman population increases every year by almost 1,000,000, 
while ours increases by only about 400,000. Therefore, most 
Germans believe that they are morally far more strongly entitled 
to the possession of colonies situated in a moderate zone than is 
Great Britain. The statesmen of Germany are determined that 
their surplus population shall no longer serve to strengthen the 
non-German nations across the sea to the weakening of the Father- 
land. We read in the semi-official German Naval Year Book of 
1907 : ‘Our population increases every year by almost a million. 
We mean not to give our surplus population to foreign States, for 
the wealth of a nation lies in the number of its industrious inhabi- 
tants. Therefore we must create for our present population the 
means of making a living, and secure the means of living also to 
future generations.’ Similar views are held by most thinking 
Germans. 

Recognising that Germany’s territory was becoming too small 
for her rapidly growing population, and that suitable colonies were 
their country’s greatest need, the German statesmen and thinkers 
have striven for many years to acquire extensive colonies situated 
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ina moderate zone. Surveying the globe, they perceived that Asia 
was not very suitable for European settlers, that Australia and its 
islands were too far away, and that, in trying to acquire colonies 
in America, they would encounter the hostility of the United 
States. Africa was the only continent which might give rise 
toa Greater Germany. Therefore Africa became the centre. of 
German expansionist activity, 

The Germans hoped to drive the British out of South Africa 
with the help of the Boers, The apostle of German Imperialism, 
the great historian Treitschke, wrote many years ago in Deutsche 
Kampfe : 

In the South of Africa circumstances are decidedly favouring us.) English 
colonial policy, which has been successful everywhere else, has not had a 
lucky hand at the Cape of Good Hope. The civilisation which exists there 
is Teutonic, is Dutch. The policy of England in South Africa, which 
yacillates between weakness and brutality, has created a deadly and 
unextinguishable hatred against her among the Dutch Boers. If our 
Empire has the courage to follow an independent colonial policy with 
determination, a collision of our interests and those of England is 


unavoidable, 


The policy of wresting South Africa from Great Britain with 
the help of the Boers was not only recommended by irresponsible 
German writers, but was pursued by Germany’s statesmen. As 
early as 1876, and again in 1884, Bismarck tried to acquire on the 
East African coast, in Zululand, Santa Lucia Bay, a port situated 
in the closest proximity to the Transvaal Republic and the Orange 
Free State. Thence a hand could be stretched out to the Boers. 
That step was frustrated by the British Government, which, being 
warned in time, laid claim to that strategically most important 
harbour. However, the Germans did not give up the idea of 
making themselves masters of South Africa with the help of the 
Boers. That policy was openly discussed in many German papers 
and on many German platforms. South Africa was looked upon 
as a ripening pear, which in course of time was bound to drop into 
Germany’s lap. Meanwhile President Kruger and the Boers were 
honoured and flattered, and praised and politically supported by 
the German Government, Press, and public whenever possible. 
The Boers responded with alacrity to Germany’s advances. 
President Kruger stated early in 1895 at a public banquet: ‘I 
shall ever promote the interests of Germany, though it be but with 
the resources of a child, such as my land is considered. This child 
is now being trodden upon by one Great Power, and the natural 
consequence is that it seeks protection from another. The time 
has come to knit ties of the closest friendship between Germany 
and the South African Republic, ties such as are natural between 
father and child.’ The Germans firmly believed that they 
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possessed an unavowed protectorate over the Transvaal, and the 
reversion of South Africa. 

In December 1895, when to Germany’s delight, and largely 
through Germany’s prompting, the differences between British 
and Boers had become very acute, the Jameson Raid occurred, 
Germany feared that South Africa might be lost to her. The 
German Emperor meant, in Germany’s interest, to defend the 
independence of the Boer States with all means in his power, and 
he tried unsuccessfully to form a European coalition against Great 
Britain. He sent to Mr. Kruger the famous telegram, in which he 
congratulated him on having defeated the British invaders ‘ with- 
out appealing to the aid of friendly Powers’—that is, without 
appealing to Germany and her political following. German sailors 
were ostentatiously brought to Delagoa Bay and held at President 
Kruger’s disposal to proceed to the Transvaal, and to assist in its 
defence, and Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, Germany’s Mini- 
ster for Foreign Affairs, officially declared to the British Govern- 
ment that ‘ the continued independence of the Boer Republics was 
a German interest.’ The semi-official Grenzboten wrote : 






For us the Boer States with the coasts which are their due signify a 
great possibility. Their absorption into the British Empire would mean 
the blocking up of our last road towards an independent agricultural colony 
in a temperate clime. Will England obstruct our path? If Germany 
shows determination, Never! 


After the Jameson Raid Germany increased her support of the 
Boers to the utmost. She helped them with advice, arms and 
ammunition, and encouraged them to take up a most defiant and 
aggressive attitude towards Great Britain. As in her South 
African policy Germany might have to encounter Great Britain‘s 
opposition, she wished to create for herself a navy strong enough 
to encounter the British Fleet. Through the Emperor’s personal 
initiative a national agitation for a powerful fleet was engineered, 
and in 1898 the German Navy League was founded, and a Navy 
Bill providing for seventeen battleships was introduced. The 
crisis came in South Africa long before the great German fleet was 
ready. On the 9th of October 1899 the Boers despatched to Great 
Britain the unacceptable ultimatum which opened the war. All 
Germany was in despair at the turn events had taken, and at the 
insufficiency of her naval forces. On the 18th of October the 
German Emperor exclaimed : ‘ We are in bitter need of a strong 
German navy. If the increase demanded during the first yearsof my 
reign had not been continually refused to me in spite of my press- 
ing entreaties and warnings, for which I have even experienced 
derision and ridicule, how differently should we be able to further 
our flourishing commerce and our interests over sea.’ It can 
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hardly be doubted that the Emperor’s bitterness at his inability 
to‘ further our interests over sea ’ was caused by the South African 
war. At the time when he was speaking the Boer ultimatum had 
been despatched only nine days, and a strong German fleet might 
no doubt have been able to further the German interests in the 
Transvaal as an independent State. 

In 1900 the great German Navy Bill was introduced, and the 
explanatory memorandum appended to it stated: ‘Germany 
requires a fleet of such strength that a war against the mightiest 
naval Power would involve risks threatening the supremacy of 
that Power.’ Germany recognised that she could acquire suitable 
settlement colonies only by defeating or by overawing ‘the 
mightiest naval Power.’ 

The Boer War ended in 1902, and the settlement and reconcilia- 
tion following it showed that Germany’s chance of acquiring South 
Africa was apparently gone for ever. The absorption of the Boer 
Republics had brought the last of the territories situated in a 
moderate zone under the British flag. Germany had to revise her © 
policy. 

At the time when Germany had been inciting the Boers to 
make war upon Great Britain, and had helped them in every pos- 
sible way to make their attack a success, she had continually tried 
to obtain the support of France and of her fleet against this country. 
To her dismay France not only declined to take part in an attack 
upon the British Empire, but began to enter upon more and more 
intimate relations with Great Britain. Now it became Germany's 
aim to destroy the Franco-British entente and to prepare for the 
possibility of an encounter with France and Great Britain. She 
expanded very greatly the enormous naval programme of 1900, 
increasing her fleet of battleships of more than 10,000 tons from 
73,700 tons in 1900 to no less than 360,990 tons in 1910, and 
looked for points of vantage for a possible conflict. Her eyes 
fell upon Morocco. 

Morocco is a point which would be of inestimable strategical 
value to Germany in a war against France and Great Britain as 
well as against the United States. A German occupation of 
Morocco would make Algeria and the rest of French Africa unten- ’ 
able for France. The unruly Algerian tribes could easily be raised 
in revolt at the critical moment. Thus the connexion could be cut 
between France and her great African Empire, and France would 
be deprived not only of the use of the 75,000 troops whom she 
maintains in Algeria, but also of the hundreds of thousands of 
coloured troops whom she is raising in her other African colonies, 
and who, in case of need, could be brought to Europe to assist in 
the defence of France against a German invasion. Great Britain 
is most vulnerable through her great dependence on foreign food 
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and raw material. Now, three of the principal trade routes of the 
world—the route through the Mediterranean to the East, the route 
round the Cape to India, and that from Europe to South America 
—pass the coast of Morocco. A port on the Atlantic, such as Agadir, 
would be a most admirable point where to station a few of the 
small but exceedingly fast protected cruisers of the Dartmouth 
type, which are specially designed to act as commerce-destroyers, 
of which, by-the-by, Germany has a large and Great Britain 4 
totally insufficient number. Besides, if Germany should give the 
North of Morocco to Spain—and this is apparently contemplated 
the latter, in order to be able to hold her own against France, 
would require Germany’s constant support. Through the joint 
possession of Morocco, Germany and Spain would necessarily 
become allies, and Spain could in time of war materially assist Ger- 
many against France by making a demonstration on the Franco- 
Spanish frontier, and against Great Britain by threatening Gib- 
raltar. Last, but not least, the future great route to the Far Hast 
by way of the Panama Canal, which may become the greatest 
trade route of all, would also pass by Agadir, and that port would 
be a most excellent base whence to attack the United States 
in their most vulnerable spots, the Panama Canal and the American 
war harbours in the Antilles protecting it. 

Germany’s policy in Morocco closely resembles the policy 
which she has pursued in South Africa. She has tried twice to 
seize the purely strategical Santa Lucia Bay, and she is now trying 
for the second time to seize a purely strategical harbour in the 
South of Morocco. In 1896 Germany proclaimed to the world that 
the independence of the Boer States was ‘a German interest.’ On 
the 31st of March 1905 William the Second landed dramatically in 
Tangiers and proclaimed to the world : ‘Germany has large com- 
mercial interests in Morocco. I shall protect and promote Ger- 
many’s Moroccan trade, which is rapidly growing, and see that it 
is treated with full equality among the nations. Such equality of 
treatment is possible only under the sovereignty of the Sultan of 
Morocco and the independence of the country. For Germany the 
sovereignty of the Sultan and the independence of his country are 
beyond doubt. I shall therefore always be ready to support these.’ 
History is repeating itself. Morocco was considered to be another 
ripening pear which was bound to drop into Germany’s lap unless 
it had previously been taken by another power. Germany desires to 
preserve the independence of Morocco, as that of the Boer States, 
during the process of ripening. Ministers have come and have 
gone in Germany, but from the similarity of her proceeding it 
appears that the same hand which, with more daring than skill, 
directed her policy in Africa before the Boer War has been direct- 
ing it now in Morocco. 
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.. Germany showed that she was ready to make war upon France 
for the independence of Morocco, which was declared to be 
important to Germany only on economic grounds, She actually 
began mobilising her army in 1905, and she subscribed to the inde- 
pendence of Morocco in solemn treaties of which the ink is scarcely 
dry. France’s recent intervention in Morocco and her march upon 
Fez took place at the Sultan’s wish, and were in accordance with 
her Treaty obligations, while Germany had by treaty acknow- 
ledged France’s ‘ special political interests’ in Morocco, and had 
announced her resolve ‘ not to impede these interests.’ Neverthe- 
less Germany used France’s action in coming to the rescue of the 
Sultan and of the Europeans in Fez as a pretext for intervention, 
and announced on the 2nd of July of this year that she had sent. a 
warship to Agadir to protect her important economic interests in 
Morocco and the lives of German citizens and of German protégés. 

Germany’s economic interests in Morocco are infinitesimal. Of 
Germany's foreign trade exactly ,2,,th, that is, one-fifteenth 
of one per cent.,.is with Morocco. Of the imports into 
Morocco Germany supplied in 1909, according to the British statis- 
ties, only 5.9 per cent., while the United Kingdom supplied 37.1 


‘per cent. and France 41.3 per cent. During the period 1904-1909 


Germany’s exports to Morocco averaged, according to the German 
statistics, exactly 104,160/. per annum, about as much as the yearly 
turnover of a medium-sized shop. It is true that German citizens 
have acquired from the natives certain mining concessions, but in 
the absence of a Moroccan mining law these are valueless. Lastly, 
of the 16,485 Europeans in Morocco, only 150 were Germans 
according to the latest official figures available. This number may 
possibly have increased by now to 300 or 350. It is clear, there- 
fore, that Germany’s important economic interests in Morocco 
have no existence in fact. Germany’s reai interests in Moroceo 
are territorial, political, and especially strategical. By ‘touching 
the button’ in Moroceo Germany can at any moment produce a 
revolt in the neighbouring Algeria and throw France into convul- 
sions. From Morocco she can threaten the great trade routes and 
Gibraltar, and compel Great Britain to divide her naval forces. 
Germany’s establishment in Morocco means her permanent 
domination of France, and an ever-present danger to British trade 
and commerce. 

In 1905 it was Germany’s aim to seize the most valuable South 
of Morocco with Mogador and Agadir, but when Great Britain 
intervened she subscribed reluctantly to the independence of 
Morocco. Yet to careful observers it was clear for a long time that 
Germany was preparing for a coup. Those whose duty it is to 
watch the movements of foreign warships noticed, for instance, 
that the German cruisers lingered habitually, and for no apparent 
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reason, in harbours situated within easy reach of Morocco, as they 
used to loiter with wonderful foresight about Delagoa Bay when 
trouble was coming between Britons and Boers. It was recently 
observed that in Cadiz, the Spanish harbour nearest to Morocco, 
the German cruiser Geier stopped for seven days on her way to 
East Africa, and the German cruiser Sperber, on her return to 
Germany vid the Mediterranean, stayed in May in Cadiz during 
no less than thirteen days. The reason why Germany interfered 
in Morocco at the moment she did seems perfectly clear. On the 
6th of July France was in the throes of a Cabinet crisis, while Great 
Britain was entering upon the greatest constitutional crisis of 
modern times. Monsieur Caillaux, whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting at the time of the first Morocco incident, and who, I think, 
is essentially sound, had just become Prime Minister. Perhaps 
the German diplomats thought that, inexperienced as he was, 
M. Caillaux might possibly be rushed and dragooned, and that the 
Morocco problem might this time be settled between France and 
Germany without Great Britain’s knowledge. It. was perhaps 
believed in Germany that the French and British Governments 
were so seriously embarrassed by their great internal difficulties 
that they were incapable of vigorous action in the domain of foreign 
politics. As the Governments, but not the people, of Great Britain 
and France were embarrassed by their simultaneous domestic 
crises, it was, of course, most important to deal with the diplomats 
without the knowledge of the people. Hence the Germans wished 
to negotiate with the French Government alone and in secret, 
hoping evidently that the Press would not spoil the plan of obtain- 
ing from an embarrassed French Government, and behind the 
back of the people, concessions which would be fatal to France and 
highly disadvantageous to Great Britain—concessions devised to 
change not only the map of Africa, but also that of Europe and to 
alter the European balance of power. 

The scheme, like most highly imaginative schemes in which 
Germany has been engaged for some considerable time, was badly 
planned. Germany’s demands upon France leaked out, and the 
German Press flew into a boundless rage when the news appeared 
in the British and French papers that the German Government 
had demanded from France the French Congo and the reversionary 
rights to the Congo State as a ‘compensation.’ What is the 
meaning of ‘compensation’? Compensation is the indemnity 
which is given as an equivalent for loss incurred or for services 
rendered. Now, it will appear in the following pages that Germany 
was determined not to give up her claims to the South of Morocco, 
to which she has not the shred of a title. Hence it seems that she 
demanded from France the 200,000 square miles of the French 
Congo—a territory larger than that of Germany—together with the 
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reversion of the Congo State, with its 900,000 square miles, as 
‘compensation ’ for an undertaking to remove her warships from 
Agadir. ‘Compensation,’ as used by German diplomacy, is a 
misnomer. ‘Compensation’ in modern German diplomatic 
language seems to mean compensation for nothing. The Times, 
which is not given to the use of strong language, said editorially, 
commenting on Germany’s extraordinary demand for compensa- 
tion, that the methods and arguments employed by Germany were 
not those of European diplomacy, but those of Dick Turpin. 

The inspired articles which have appeared in the leading 
German papers during the last few days make it plain that 
Germany did not demand compensation from France because she 
was willing to abandon her claims to the South of Morocco with 
the Province of Sus and the harbours of Mogador and Agadir. 
Apparently she had not the slightest intention to abandon these 
claims. This will be clear from the following extracts, which 
show at the same time the gradual development of the Morocco 
crisis during the last fortnight. The Kélnische Zeitung published 
on the 14th of July the following remarkable telegram from 
Berlin : 

The Panther’s visit at Agadir gave evidence of Germany’s strong in- 
terest on the Atlantic coast of Morocco. A section of the German Press 
therefore thought that portion of Morocco to be the region in which Ger- 
many should seek compensation. It is true that the economic importance 
of the South of Morocco is very great, and if, in consideration of Germany’s 
position in Morocco, this is regarded as a fair demand on the part of 
Germany, it is very easy to imagine the partition of Morocco between 
France, Germany and Spain. This solution recommends itself by its 
apparent simplicity. 

As we are ignorant of the drift of the negotiations, the acquisition of 
Agadir and its hinterland, or the creation of a German zone in this part, 
may, or may not, form part of the German official programme. 

The word ‘ compensation’ obviously means that advantages lost in one 
place are to be made good by indemnification in another place. It is not 
essential whether compensation is given in one part or in another. The 
essential thing is indemnification, and the concession of advantages which 
counterbalance losses sustained elsewhere. The main thing is and will 
continue to be that we receive a genuine equivalent for what we give up. 


Apparently Germany was willing to waive her claim to 
Morocco. However, a few days later the fact that Germany was 
not willing to accept the 200,000 square miles of the French Congo 
and the reversion of the Congo State as ‘compensation’ for her 
claim to the South of Morocco was proclaimed by some of the 
leading German papers. The Frankfurter Zeitung wrote on the 
18th of July : ‘ 

‘Compensation’ means the making good of a loss. With us, and 


applied to Morocco, it would mean: Germany waives her rights in Morocco 
and is indemnified elsewhere by the cession of a French colony. Which 
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are Germany’s rights in Morocco? They are founded upon the Act.of ' 
Algeciras and the Franco-German Convention of the 9th of February 1999, 
The Act of Algeciras gives Germany the right of supervising the pacificg. 
tion and reform of Morocco in conjunction with the other signatory Power, 
The policing of the eight principal Moroccan harbours is divided between 
France and Spain for five years. By the Franco-German Convention of 
the 9th of February 1909, Germany has waived her political interests jin 
Morocco, and has recognised France’s predominant political interests in 
that country, and in return she has received from France the promise of 
equal economic opportunities in Morocco. Where, then, suffers Germany 
a loss for which ‘compensation ’ must be found ? 

It is clear that Germany can make things very unpleasant to the French 
in Morocco by hampering their action, and by making demonstrations of 
force (durch Aufwerfen der Machtfrage) against France, Germany hang 
like a sword of Damocles over the head of France, and France will find it 
worth her while to pay something for getting rid of this sword. It can be got 
rid of by replacing the Act of Algeciras by a separate Franco-German Con- 
vention. Prince Biilow emphatically declared in the Reichstag on the 25th 
of February 1909 that Germany had no political interests in Morocco, and 
would never lay claim tothem. As the possession of Morocco would greatly 
increase the power of France, Germany is highly interested in preventing 
Morocco’s absorption by France. We can therefore readily see how large 
the compensation which Germany would be justified in demanding would 
have to be. We should not be put off with a piece of the French Congo and 
Take Chad. 


The Nationalzeitung of Berlin wrote : 


The question of giving or of receiving compensation can arise only 
when one of the rarties interested is disposed to renounce its previous rights. 
But it cannot in any way be supposed—and the conversations of Herr von 
Kidderlen-Waechter with Monsieur Cambon have made this clear—that 
Germany will waive those rights which she possesses in virtue of treaties. 
Neither does the German Government think of abandoning Morocco to un- 
limited French influence, nor would the German people approve of such a 
pitiful retreat. 


Mr. Bassermann, the leader of the Liberal Party, delivered on 
the 23rd of July at Solingen a lecture on the political situation in 
which he dealt principally with Morocco, and in it he said : 

As Germany’s population increases yearly by almost 1,000,000 we are 
forced to pursue a world policy. An empire as great as ours cannot tole- 
rate that all doors are closed in its face. Germany has not received a 
share corresponding to her economic needs in the partition of the world. 
It is not to be thought of that Germany will allow herself to be compen- 
sated for her claims in Morocco with territory on the Congo. That is not 
an adequate indemnification for Germany’s economic interests in Moroceo. 


Apparently the Germans considered themselves the masters 
of the situation and the South of Morocco their rightful sphere 
of influence, if not their property. The Berlin Post wrote in 
menacing tones : 

We do not doubt for a moment that, if in Agadir and Mogador dis- 


turbances should occur which would imperil the lives and property of 
German citizens, the German Government would take the necessary steps 
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for their protection, and we do not doubt that France is aware that an 
attempt on the part of the Sultan of Morocco—which meats of France— 
to deal with such disturbances by sending French troops to the South of 
Morocco would immediately create a very trying international situation. 


The Deutsche Tageszeitung wrote : 


Trouble seems to be brewing in the province of Sus, not through the 
fault of the Germans, but through the action of M. Tugi, an emissary of the 
Sultan of Morocco. We shall probably soon hear of fighting, and it is 
clear that Mulai Hafid, the Sultan of Morocco, is taking part in this 
intrigue as the dummy of France. 


The foregoing six extracts show the rapid development of the 
Morocco’ crisis. On the 14th of July the Kélnische Zeitung 
intimated to France in an inspired telegram from Berlin that 
Germany might conceivably abandon her claims to the South of 
Morocco if she received adequate compensation elsewhere. A few 
days later the Frankfurter Zeitung, the Nationalzeitung , and other 
inspired papers proclaimed that Germany’s abandonment of the 
South of Morocco was out of the question; and then German 
papers, such as the Berlin Post and the Deutsche Tageszettung, 
went further and foretold the outbreak of troubles in the South of 
Morocco and warned France and the Sultan not to deal with such 
troubles, because the South of Morocco was Germany’s domain 
and she might-consider the suppression of possible outbreaks by 
the Sultan or by France, in the Sultan’s own country, as a casus 
belli. The last two extracts from the German Press are highly 
significant and are very ominous. The Germans seemed to be bent 
upon producing serious troubles in the South of Morocco, which 
would furnish them with a colourable pretext for landing troops 
and interfering, for they were encouraging those natives who are 
dissatisfied with the Sultan and his representative and who might 
be ready to revolt if they are promised Germany’s support. The 
Germans in the South of Morocco appeared to be anxious to create 
an incident which would call for their interference, not only by 
fomenting strife between the local dignitaries, tribes and factions, 
but also by provoking the natives to an attack upon the German 
officers, sailors and marines who come to the shore and engage in 
expeditions into the interior. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech of the 16th of July has received a 
tardy and very energetic answer. On the 24th of July the im- 
portant Frankfurter Zeitung wrote in a leading article : 


It is really not easy to please the men who govern England to-day. 
Downing Street is surprised and hurt that Germany, with whom they were 
imagined to be in good relations, has made known her demands by sending 
a ship to Agadir. Yet Germany has only done the same as France in 
Fez and Spain in Larache, and no such crushing words were considered 
necessary there, nor even towards Russia’s doubtful action in Persia. Why 
this sensitiveness just now regarding Germany? Is it any wonder that 
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opinion takes root in Germany that England will not allow the trouble 
some cousin across the North Sea to rise in the world? In London it should 
be clear that a great nation whose population is equal to, if not greater 
than, the British, and which increases by nearly 1,000,000 annually, cannot 
be forced from all the outlets which she may need for future national 
expansion. Such a policy would eventually be a great danger to the peace 
of the world and must, in the nature of things, some day lead to the burst- 
ing of the bonds which have been laid upon the nation to hinder its peace- 
able extension. If the English people but understood Germany’s national 
needs, the present differences would be overcome and perhaps an alliance 
would be formed between the two nations which could give to the world per- 
manent peace and, if necessary, command it. 


On the same day the frequently inspired Miinchener Neueste 
Nachrichten wrote in an article ‘Germany’s Attitude in the 
Morocco Question ’ sent from Berlin : 

We see in the language of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer an 
inadmissible interference in the negotiations between Great Powers with 
the nature of which he is not acquainted. Everywhere in Germany the 
attempt to put pressure upon us will be rejected. We cannot tolerate good 
advice in the form of a threat, and protest against it with energy. Great 
Britain’s interference is not wanted. We shall soon be officially informed 
by England how we stand with her. Meanwhile it will be well to keep cool 
and to look out not for England’s words but England’s action. After all, 
the decision rests not with the Chancellor of the Exchequer but with the 
British Prime Minister. 


The Morocco trouble rapidly approached a crisis, and it ap- 
peared that the most serious consequences could be avoided only 
if the German Government and the German people were convinced 
in good time that Germany’s policy in Morocco was as obnoxious 
to Great Britain as it was to France. As the most emphatic warn- 
ings of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George have apparently not 
sufficed to impress the Government and the people, and as the 
German Press is explaining away their significance, it might seem 
necessary to send some British ships to Agadir without delay. 
The meaning of such a step would be clearly understood by the 
German Government, Press and people. Besides, if the German 
Commander at Agadir should, ‘through circumstances over 
which he has no control,’ be compelled to land troops and to 
attack the natives or to take an active part in their local disputes, 
he would no doubt be glad of the presence of independent wit- 
nesses, and of a British force able to assist him in case of need in 
protecting the lives and property of Europeans. 

In view of the great strategical importance of Morocco, its 
independence is no doubt very desirable for the peace of the world. 
On the 31st of March 1905 the German Emperor solemnly pro- 
claimed at Tangiers : ‘ For Germany the sovereignty of the Sultan 
of Morocco and the independence of his country are beyond doubt. 
I shall therefore always be ready to support these.’ Great Britain 
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can unreservedly endorse that unselfish policy, and will no doubt 
assist Germany in preserving Morocco’s independence against all 
comers. If, however, German diplomacy should have changed 
its mind since 1905, and if it should have arrived at the conviction 
that Morocco is not fit for self-government, and that it should 
henceforth be governed by Europeans under some scheme of par- 
tition, it seems perhaps fairest that Spain should receive the 
northern half and France the southern half of the country; for 
the historical, economical, political and geographical claims of 
these two nations to the possession of Morocco are infinitely 
stronger than are those of Germany, whose claim to the South of 
Morocco consists chiefly in the display and assertion of her armed 
force. Morocco is of little value to Germany, except as a means 
of terrorising and weakening France, as a means of threatening 
several of the most important British trade routes and Gibraltar, 
and as a means of setting Spain against France and Great Britain. 
In German hands Morocco would be a permanent danger to the 
peace of the world, and it cannot be doubted that the peaceful 
nations of the world ought to oppose Germany’s occupation of that 
country. Even her own allies may not care to be embroiled with 
their neighbours over Morocco. Besides, it seems very doubtful 
whether the enlargement of the German dominion in Africa would 
be desirable on humanitarian grounds. German colonisation has 
been a failure because the Germans do not know how to deal with 
the natives. German colonisation has been distinguished by the . 
brutal misdeeds of countless officers and officials. The shame- 
less plundering of the natives in German South-West Africa drove 
the Hereros into a rebellion which was suppressed by the exter- 
mination of the men, women and children, of whom many 
thousands were driven into the waterless desert and condemned 
to slow death by thirst and starvation. 

Germany has been trying to acquire Southern Morocco, and 
perhaps the French Congo as well, by methods which remind one 
of those employed by Louis XIV. of France. But Louis XIV. 
observed at least some appearance of legality in robbing the 
German Empire and the Spanish Netherlands of valuable terri- 
tories in time of peace, by obtaining edicts justifying his violent 
proceedings by his Chambres de Réunion. Germany has gone 
farther than Louis XIV. Germany demanded the best part of 
Morocco and part of the French Congo as ‘ compensation’ without 
telling us what she required to be compensated for. That would 
apparently be explained only after the transference had been made. 
German diplomacy has done an ill-service to the Empire. The 
position and prestige of a State, as of an individual, depend very 
largely on its reputation for honesty, straightforwardness, reli- 
ability and fair dealing. As a friend and admirer of Germany, I 
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regret that her diplomacy has laid Germany open to the gravest 
suspicions, and has destroyed the belief in her peacefulness and al] 
that has been done during the last few years for improving Anglo. 
German relations, 

War has been brought within the limits of vision. — It jg 
to be hoped that Germany will turn away from the 
very dangerous course upon which she has embarked, 
course which in a very short time may bring her into 
a collision not only with France, but with several Great 
Powers ; and as the Triple Alliance is believed to be a purely defen. 
sive alliance relating only to Europe, Germany may find herself 
deserted by her allies in the hour of trouble. Let us hope that 
the Morocco crisis can be explained away as the mistake of a single 
man. Let us hope that Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter will be 
replaced without delay. That will solve and explain the crisis, 
and the Morocco incident will soon be forgotten. Persistence on 
the dangerous and unprecedented course which Germany is steering 
at the present moment may imperil Germany’s future, and may 
cost the Emperor his throne. The German nation is intensely 
loyal and patriotic, but it would never forgive a monarch who had 
driven the nation into a disastrous war without adequate reason. 


J. Evuts Barker. 


Constitutional Club, London, 
July 26th. 
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THE KING AND HIS PREROGATIVE 


In the execution of the lawful prerogative the King is and ought to be absolute. 
..» He may reject what bills, make what treaties, coin what money, create 
what peers, pardon what offences he pleases.—BiacksTone : Commentaries. 

When the King dies his politic body escapes ffom his natural body and by a 
sort of legal metempsychosis enters into the natural body of his successor. . . . 
But while he is alive the two bodies are indissolubly united and consolidated into 
one.—ALLEN : On the Prerogative, p. 6. 

‘When we say the influence of the Crown [is] increased, it by no means follows 
that the influence of the King is equally augmented ; indeed it may be directly 
the reverse.-—Lorp JoHN Russgxt : English Government and Constitution (p. 318). 


WueEn the history of our distracted age comes to be written the 
historian will select the year 1911 as the high-water mark of 
the prerogative. Nullum tempus occurrit regi—no lapse of time 
can operate to bar the claims of the King; the ancient maxim of 
the lawyers has suddenly renewed its strength with dramatic and 
overwhelming force. Writing at the very beginning of the con- 
stitutional controversy not quite two years ago I ventured to 
predict that this would be its issue.’ Its issue it has been but it 
will not be its end. Every precedent, as Burke once remarked, 
is the fruitful mother of a hundred more, and we are probably on 
the eve of changes yet more momentous than those we have 
recently witnessed. The weakness of what has often been called 
the weakest part of the Constitution was never more apparent than 
now, and I shall be greatly surprised if this sudden blow to the 
security of the House of Lords does not give a new vitality to the 
movement in the Unionist party for its reform. Members of that 
party may not unnaturally reflect that other exercises of the pre- 
rogative no less potent are no less legally permissible. The 
prerogative to create life-peers has never been taken away. The 
prerogative to withhold writs of summons from peers at the com- 
mencement of a new Parliament is legally unimpaired. We do 
not for a moment believe that the Liberal party would ever thus 
abuse a triumph which in the writer’s opinion was as legitimate as 
it was inevitable. But the intimidating effect of such an assertion 
of the prerogative as we are now witnessing may remove many 
landmarks of political thought. Men will now reflect on the 


1 The House of Lords and the Constitution, p. 31. 
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magnitude of the power that may be exercised by a ministry com. 
manding the confidence of the House of Commons. They will 
realise anew the significance of a saying that had become almost 
trite from repetition that ‘the prerogatives of the Crown are the 
privileges of the people.’ * ’ 

The saying has not the meaning to-day that it had in the days 
of Pitt. Pitt was a stout defender of the prerogative as a power 
held in trust by the Crown for the people, but when he spoke of 
the people he did not mean the House of Commons, still less did 
he mean a reformed electorate—he was a Prime Minister ina 
minority. He was resting on the support of a King who had not 
yet surrendered, as his successors have had to surrender, the per- 
sonal control of his prerogatives, and he had behind him a House 
of Lords which was still a powerful factor in the control of the un- 
reformed constituencies. Pitt did indeed, unconsciously, when 
he dissolved a hostile House of Commons in 1784, set a precedent 
which worked powerfully in the transfer of the prerogative from 
its control by the King and the House of Lords to its control by 
the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister began by asking for 
a dissolution ; he has since acquired a right to claim it, and to claim 
it not only against a hostile House of Commons but against an 
obstructive House of Lords. Thus by an insensible process of 
development the exercise of this particular prerogative has at last 
really passed into the hands of the people. The General Election 
of 1910, as we shall show later, has set this beyond doubt. 

The use of the prerogatives in general remained dormant while 
the long ascendency of the Unionist party continued. When in 
power they had little occasion for their exercise. They had a docile 
House of Lords, and it is not a little singular that they often went 
out of their way to do by statute what they might have done by 
prerogative. The cession of Heligoland was a notable case in 
point. Mr. Gladstone, upholding the later Whig tradition,’ 
protested against the innovation with no little prescience as to the 
danger to the Liberal party of creating a precedent for the inter- 
vention of the Lords by Bill in matters of government which had 
hitherto been transacted by Order in Council. None the less 
Lord Salisbury’s Government were but following the main stream 
of constitutional development. The tendency of Parliaments 
since 1832 had been to bring more and more of the prerogative 
under statutory regulation, if only because the prerogative by the 
very fact of its imprescriptible character was vague and undefined. 
Could the King set up courts to try Englishmen on foreign terri- 


2 The earliest use of this expression that I can trace occurs in 1676. 
3 Cp. Shelburne : see Lord Fitzmaurice’s Life of Lord Shelburne, iii. 312. 
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tory? Tt was doubtful. Had he the power to expel ctiinah 
aliens who had taken refuge in this country? It was disputed.‘ 
Could he grant charters to new municipalities with a power to levy 
tolls-for municipal services? It was uncertain. Had he still the 
power to enfranchise a new borough or disfranchise an old one? 
It was thought to be obsolete.’ Could he legislate for English 
Colonies acquired by settlement? It had been done in Australia 
but not without misgiving. The Foreign Jurisdiction Acts, the 
Extradition Act, the Municipal Corporations Act, the Reform Act, 
the British Settlements Acts supplied the answer to these ques- 
tions by conceding to the King whatever was disputed without 
withdrawing anything that was admitted.* 

This tendency to confer powers on the executive by statute or 
to regulate such powers as it already possessed at common law in 
virtue of the prerogative had, however, become so customary that 
the prerogative itself had almost fallen into obscurity. The 
Liberal Government may be said to have rediscovered it when, 
confronted with a House of Lords hostile to their South African 
policy of a grant of self-government, they suddenly availed them- 
selves of the ancient and undoubted prerogative of the Crown to 
legislate for Colonies acquired by conquest or cession. 

A French critic of great acuteness, M. Boutmy, has remarked 
of the English Constitution that it is full of * hibernating parts ’— 
ancient statutes, disused prerogatives, derelict councils which time 
cannot enervate nor desuetude destroy. Should a grave emer- 
gency arise a touch of the lawyer’s wand will call them into life 
and renew the vitality of their youth. It has long been a common- 
place of historians that, while the Revolution of 1689 altered the 
succession to the Crown, it left its prerogatives intact. The two 
centuries that have since elapsed have witnessed a gradual transfer 
of the prerogative from the King to his Ministers. What they at 
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' first viewed with suspicion as the King’s they have come to regard 
n,! with affection as theirown. We are confronted with the paradox 
the that the power of the Crown has grown in proportion as the power 
sa of the King has declined. The English monarchy in the reign of 
ve George the Fifth has become almost as much a constitutional 
Bs fiction as was the Roman Republic under the principate of 
- Augustus. True, the Crown ‘does’ nothing, as Maitland 
ts once remarked, but lie in the Tower and in the vocabu 
ve 

he 4 See the preamble to 6 & 7 Vict. c. 94. 

d. 5 The point is discussed incidentally in Musgrove v. Toy (A.C. 1891 p. 272.) 
‘j- 6 See Rutter v. Chapman, M. & W. viii. 16, and Chitty, Prerogatives, p. 386. 





" See Hansard, Ser. 3, Vol. 140, p. 335. 
* This is a point of some uncertainty. 
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lary of the law the King is still the source of authority, 
Writs run, laws are made, supplies are voted in and 
to his name. In law the King is both legal and equitable 
owner of his kingship. ‘To distinguish between his natural 
and politic capacities, between the King as man and the King as 
Sovereign, is, as Coke ° invited the reader to observe by a terrible 
example in the law of treason, a ‘ most damnable and damned ' 
opinion. But in point of fact the two capacities were never mor 
distinct than now. Whatever be the King’s private opinions his 
‘ politics ’ are not his own, but those of his Ministers. On the 
other hand, in the execution of their policy his Ministers, how- 
ever displeasing their politics may be to the Sovereign, share his 
prerogatives and are protected by his immunities. The King 
enjoys the benefit of the prerogative in his private capacity—his 
private estates may not be taxed nor his palaces rated nor his 
person impleaded ; the Ministers enjoy it in their public capacity— 
their offices in Whitehall pay no rates ; in their official acts. they 
cannot be sued for tort ; the Courts will not compel them to per- 
form their official duties.‘ Nothing perhaps illustrates this legal 
dualism more curiously than the Crown lands—the reversionary 
interest is in the Crown, but the State is the tenant for life under 
a kind of statutory conveyance known as the Civil List. But the 
Crown lands which the King has conveyed away enjoy the same 
legal immunities as the private estates which he has retained, 
We will not pursue these legal illustrations any further ; enough 
has been said to illustrate our thesis that in the twentieth century 
the English executive is legally the most powerful Government in 
the world. 


The power of the Crown has increased in two ways—first, 
by the revival of old prerogatives ; secondly, by the grant of new 
statutory powers. Of the latter we shall have something to say 
later. It is with the sudden and dramatic revival of the preroga- 
tive that we are most immediately concerned. Do the scope and 
‘occasion of its assertion indicate any further shifting in ‘the 
transfer of power from the person of the King to the 
Cabinet? In other words, is the King’s personal influence likély 
to be greater or less in future than it has been in the past? 
Further, does this revival of the prerogative mean that the 
Ministry is becoming more autocratic? Does it involve an 


® Coke : Reports, vii. 10b. 

10 We refer of course to their prerogative acts, i.c. their duties owed-to the 
Crown, not to duties imposed on them by statute. The distinction is Clearly 
made in the leading case of FR. v. the Lords Commissioners-of the Treasury, 1872. 
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increase in the power of the Prime Minister or of the House of 
Commons or of the electorate ? 

As to the question of any transfer of power from the King to 
tle Cabinet, I do not think that it arises. The exercise of a pre- 
rogative of this kind is not one of those—such as the direction of 
foreign policy or the appointment to a particular office the gift of 
the Crown—in which the Sovereign can, as it were, measure his 
strength against his Ministry as in such cases Queen Victoria 
sometimes measured it. Mr. Gladstone once defined the flexi- 
bility of the relationship between the King and his Ministers in 
language of peculiar felicity. ‘In the face of the country,’ he 
remarked, ‘ the Sovereign and the Ministers are an absolute unity. 
The one may concede to the other, but the limit of concession by 
the Sovereign is at the point where he becomes willing to try 
the experiment of changing his Government.’ "' In the case under 
discussion the King could only have refused to follow the advice 
of the Prime Minister if he had been prepared to try this experi- 
ment. He might conceivably have taken this course before the 
election of last December ; he could not take it afterwards. But 
even before December the only alternatives open were either the 
resignation of the Ministry or a dissolution, and the choice of these 
alternatives has now become that of the Prime Minister rather 
than of the King. The third course of a dismissal of the Ministry 
by the King, though theoretically within his power, involves so 
direct an intervention of the Sovereign that it has not been prac- 
tised for a century. King William the Fourth’s dismissal of Mel- 
bourne in 1834 is now universally recognised, in the light of subse- 
quent information ,‘* as a resignation rather than a dismissal. Mr. 
Asquith therefore had it in his power to dissolve and in almost so 
many words to ask the country whether the prerogative should be 
exercised. Had he attempted to insist on the exercise of the pre- 
rogative before the election he might have exposed himself to the 
risk of a refusal, and as he could not have dissolved against the 
Sovereign he would have had to resign. His resignation would 
doubtless have been followed by the acceptance of office by Mr. 
Balfour, who would then have been in a position to dissolve with 
all the prestige of the King’s refusal to accept the advice of his 
opponent. Neither the King nor his Prime Minister therefore 
has been a free agent—it cannot be said that either ‘demanded’ 
a dissolution of the other : both bowed to the necessity of consult- 
ing the popular will. No question of antagonism can arise here, 
and it is mischievous to suggest either that the King was arbitrary 
or his Prime Minister presumptuous. The King was no more 


11 Gleanings, i. 285 42 Melbourne Papers, pp. 220-6. 
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compromised by Mr. Asquith’s victory than he would have been 
by his defeat, for the grant of a dissolution is no longer regarded, 
as it was still regarded in the early years of Queen Victoria," agg 
personal exercise of royal power. The situation is singularly like 
that of 1832, with this important difference, that the dissolution 
of 1910 was not only a dissolution to decide the fate of a Bill, but 
also the exercise of the prerogative to pass it. In 1832, even after 
the country had pronounced in favour of the Bill, the question of 
the prerogative remained open, and the King still felt himself at 
liberty to refuse his Ministry’s advice to create peers and, by 
accepting their resignation, try the experiment of an alternative 
Government ; it was only when the experiment had proved un. 
successful that he granted the use of his prerogative. But pre- 
cedents make precedents, and the failure of William the Fourth’s 
experiment was decisive, not only for that case, but for all subse- 
quent ones. It decided not only that he must create peers, but 
that his successors, in a similar case, must not hesitate to make 
them. The prerogative in this matter has passed from the hands 
of the King, not so much to his Prime Minister, but to the elec- 
torate, for whom the Prime Minister holds it in trust. We 
think that this will be the verdict of posterity on the events of the 
month of August 1911. Other and lesser prerogatives may be 
and may remain ‘ the discretionary power of the executive ’ ; this 
supreme prerogative of forcing the House of Lords to yield has 
passed definitely into the hands of the people. Juristic specula- 
tion in future will be inclined to speak not, as Blackstone did, of 
a dual sovereignty residing ‘in the ‘King in Council’ and the 
‘ King in Parliament ’ respectively, nor of a single sovereignty of 
‘ King, Lords, and Commons,’ but, going even beyond Austin’s 
‘King, Lords, and electors,’ it will speak of the sovereign 
electorate. 

Rarely are men conscious of the full significance of the changes 
through which they are passing. The full significance of the elec- 
tion of 1832 was not apparent even to the Ministry which won it. 
Before that date the close domestic connexion between the old 
pocket-boroughs and the House of Lords who owned the larger 
part of them had, to use Mr. Gladstone’s words, ‘ cushioned off 
the conflicts between the two Houses. Since then the conflicts 
have ceased to be domestic, and an appeal to the electorate has 
involved the invocation of a force the more decisive as it is 
external. This is probably the reason why, while so many other 
prerogatives of the Crown have either fallen into disuse or been 


13 Letters of Queen Victoria, i. 348. 14 Gleanings, i. 77. 
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regulated by statute, the prerogative of creation of peers has 
neither been impaired by disuse nor limited by surrender. 

A consideration of the position of the Crown under statutory 
regulations will make it clear why the Sovereign’s personal in- 
fluence is tending to recede into the background. 

Does the tendency of such regulation operate to increase the 
personal power of the King? We think not. When the Act 
of 1858 transferred the Government of India from John Com- 
pany to the Crown it was to the Crown in Parliament rather than 
to the Crown in Council that the transfer was made. Great was 
Queen Victoria’s indignation at the way in which two of the fairest 
flowers of what Bacon called the ‘garland of prerogatives’ were 
surrendered to Parliament—the right to make peace and war in so 
far as it affected the movement of Indian troops and the control of 
the civil service in India.’* She tried hard in compensation to 
subject the Secretary for India to the same personal control as the 
Secretaries of State, particularly the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
over whom, in the person of Palmerston, she had triumphed in 
1851. In her Memorandum of 1858 ** she insisted that a secretary 
who administered ‘in the Queen’s name’ must submit all de- 
spatches to her Majesty and, what was more, must not introduce 
any matter of importance to his Council without first consulting 
her. But on the whole Queen Victoria fought a losing battle. 
Step by step her ‘predecessors had surrendered the right of per- 
sonally presiding over their Councils. George the First absented 
himself from Cabinet meetings; George the Third went a step 
further by giving up sitting at the Treasury Board after his sur- 
render of the hereditary revenues. To preside at the Privy 
Council is still within the constitutional powers of the King, but 
only on the understanding that nothing is discussed there. The 
last entrenchment of the personal authority of the Sovereign, the 
army, Was surrendered when the old dual control of a commander- 
in-chief responsible to the Sovereign, and a Secretary for War 
responsible to Parliament, gave way to the sole -control of the 
latter. Queen Victoria made no attempt to regain the personal 
exercise of power surrendered by her predecessors, but she clung 
jealously to the right of direction. Here, as I have said, on the 
whole she gradually lost ground. In foreign policy she gained it ; 
even at the expense, according to Gladstone, of the primacy of the 
Prime Minister, by her successful assertion of her claim to discuss 
the despatches of the Foreign Secretary before he had agreed on 
them with the Prime Minister. But, generally speaking—espe- 
cially in the matter of legislation—she lost ground. George the 


15 Letters, iii. 374. 16 Tbid. iii. 380. 
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Third had ultimately failed to extract pledges of a negative kind 
from his Ministers against Catholic emancipation, and when Wel 
lington claimed that the King by his choice of Ministers expressed 
& positive approval of their policy, he was using language that had 
already become obsolete. The most that Queen Victoria success. 
fully contended for was the right to be consulted before important 
measures were introduced into Parliament, and her claim that ahe 
should be consulted before the Government made or accepted vital 
amendments in them during their passage through the House of 
Commons was signally defeated.'’ On the other hand she exercised 
a remarkable influence as a mediator between the two Houses 
Parliament in cases of conflict. on two important occasions+ 
namely, in the disputes over the Irish Disestablishment Bill of 1868 
and the Franchise Bill of 1884. In both cases her communications 
with the opposite leaders were, of course, made with the approval 
of the Prime Minister, without which they could not have been 
made at all, and were directed not towards modifying the legis- 
lative proposals of the Government to suit any personal predi- 
lections, but in order to bring the rival parties together with a view 
to. compromise. Such an exercise of the personal influence of the 
Sovereign is, of course, always legitimate. But to mediate is not 
to arbitrate. 

There does indeed now seem to be no point of time in the life 
of the Sovereign when he actively pursues a policy of his own, 
From the moment he ceases to follow the advice of one Minister, 
he must find another who will accept a retrospective responsibility 
for the action of the Sovereign. Instead of saying the King 
never dies,'* we might with almost equal ‘truth say “ The Prime 
Minister never dies.’ Peel's words as to this are well known.” 
The view expressed was repeated by Gladstone in a remarkably 
interesting Memorandum on the curious situation which arose in 
1873 when Disraeli, with singular disingenuousness, tried to advise 
the Sovereign without accepting responsibility for his advice.” 

The Sovereign cannot act alone. The tendency is to restrict 
more and more his political communications with other than his 


7 Letters of Queen Victoria, iii. 374. There is a highly. interesting letter 
of Granville’s to the Queen on the etiquette as to the introduction of resolutions 
or bills touching the prerogative in Lord Fitzmaurice’s Life of Lord Granville, 
vol. i. p. 523-5, a book which, as the classical authority on Victorian foreign 
policy, is invaluable for its treatment of questions touching the exercise of the 
prerogative. 

18 The Demise of the Crown Act, 1901, has in a sense carried the doctrine 
a etep further by removing the last traces of any effects of the death of the 
King on the tenure of offices, etc. 

19 Peel Memoirs, ii. 31. 

2° Morley’s Life of Gladstone, ii. 446-56. 
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on Wek Ministers. William the Fourth appears (the history of the period 
Pressed go far as revealed to us by his correspondence with Grey, and 








hat had by Molesworth and Roebuck’s narratives, is somewhat obscure on 
UCCE Rs. this’ point) to have conveyed to the Opposition leaders in 1832 the 
portant necessity of his having to create peers if they did not. withdraw, 
hat she without the knowledge of his Ministers.** It is worthy of remark 
od vital that in a very similar crisis to-day the intimation has been made, 






Ouse of not by the King, but by the Prime Minister. No such announce- 
ercised ment was made by Grey in 1832, though he more than hinted at it. 
uses of Whether statutory definition of the prerogative makes the 





slong Government more or less arbitrary I do not propose to 
of 1866 inquire here. It by no means follows that a power which 
ations Parliament has regulated by statute becomes less arbitrary 






proval than when it was governed by prerogative. It may, indeed, 
> been become much more so, and by giving statutory effect 
legis. ‘as if they were incorporated in this Act’ to Orders in Council 





made by the Minister, such regulation may withdraw the execu- 
tive from that control by the courts which can, always be 
exercised when the prerogative has not been so regulated. We 
have seen a Government enabled by statute to set up ‘a 
despotism ’ which it never could have established by prerogative.” 



























re life We have seen it empowered by an Act of Parliament to alter the 
own. terms of the Act itself.2* The tendency of statutory regulation is 
ister, often to diminish the responsibility of Ministers. The transfer of 
bility powers to the Army Council by the Army Annual Act: of 1909 
King would, but for the saving clause inserted in the Bill when under | 
"rime discussion, reserving the sole responsibility of the Secretary of 
vn." State to Parliament for the exercise of the Royal prerogative, 
cably probably have diminished Parliamentary control over army 
acm administration. There is always the danger of putting the preroga- 
vias tive into commission when the powers of a Secretary of State are 
eg transferred to or shared with a council by statutory enactment. 
trict It was only avoided in the Government of India Act by giving the 
\ his Secretary of State—the first statutory Secretary—the power to 
overrule his Council just as one of the prerogative Secretaries can 
— overrule his department. Queen Victoria, in her jealousy for the 
ouilk, integrity of her prerogative and her dislike of encroachment on it 
reign by statute, was unconsciously upholding the liberty of the 
the subject .** 
trine 
the 21 Greville Journals, i. 303, and Roebuck, History of the Whig Ministry. 






22 PR. v. Crewe (Earl), Ex parte, Sekgome, 1910, 2 K.B., in which Lord Jus- 
tice Farwell said of the issue decided in favour of the Crown: ‘It raises the 
question of the right of the Crown by Order in Council to create a despotism in 
the Protectorate,’ p. 611. , 
* See R. v. Wilson, 3 Q.B.D., 42. 
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To return to the present crisis. It will be apparent from what 
has just been said that the exercise of old prerogatives by 4 
Liberal Government no more indicates an arbitrary temper, than 
the recourse to statutory powers by a Unionist Government 
implies a deferential one. The peculiar circumstances attending 
the exercise of the prerogative of creation of peers make its 
‘assertion not the despotic act of an autocratic Ministry, but the 
logical expression of the national will. This is not the time to 
enter into the delicate question of exactly how and when the 
request for the exercise of that prerogative was made by the Prime 
Minister. The history of these things will not, and must not, be 
written for many years to come, and when the Leader of the 
Opposition tries at the present moment to put hypothetical ques. 
tions to the Prime Minister on this point he violates an etiquette 
that has hitherto been unquestioned. As Mr. Gladstone forcibly 
remarked : 

The dignity of the Crown requires that it should never come into contact 
with the public, or with the Cabinet, in mental déshabillé. 


T have good reason for saying fhat when the time does-come to 
write of these things, the public will learn that never have the 
relations of a King and his Prime Minister been more harmonious 
than in the present crisis. To talk of ‘the prostitution of the 
Crown’ is mischievous nonsense. Those who talk like this 
forget that for the first time in our history the opinion of the 
country was invited and taken on the very text of the measure in 
question, after attempts at compromise had been tried and had 
failed. In the language of the jurists the electorate was invited 
to exercise ‘constituent’ powers. This particular prerogative 
had, unlike the lesser prerogatives, remained unrestricted and 
unregulated by statute just because the House of Lords had 
remained unreformed. This is not the place to enter into the 
constitutional aspects of peerage ‘law ’—I have done it else- 
where **—but it would not be difficult to show, particularly by an 
examination of the Wensleydale ease, that the House of Lords 
during the nineteenth century has suffered from the oligarchical 
distemper which was exhibited by the House of Commons during 
the eighteenth. Between the arbitrary determination of its own 
constitution by the House of Commons, in the exercise of a politi- 
cal jurisdiction in election petitions during the eighteenth century, 
and the arrogant assumption of a right by the House of Lords to 
alter the law of the prerogative by a mere resolution in 1856, 


> The Westminster Gazette, July 24, 1911. 
** Letters of Queen Victoria, iii. 377. 
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there is not much to choose. Had the House of Commons not 
reformed itself by statute in 1832, there were some who seriously 
contended that the ancient prerogative of enfranchisement of new 
boroughs might have had to be revived. The House of Lords, 
having remained unreformed, has had to admit—as all its legal 
members admitted in the Wensleydale case—that the prerogative 
to create hereditary peers could not fall into desuetude. The 


wheel has come full circle. 
J. H. Moraan. 
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A VINDICATION OF WAR 


‘To everything there is a reason, and a time for every purpose under 
heaven: a time to be born, and a time to die . . . . a time for war, anda 
time for peace’ (Eccl. iii. 8). ‘ They have healed also the hurt of my people 
lightly, saying, Peace, peace; when there is no peace’ (Jer. vi. 14), 
‘ Think ye that I am come to give peace in the earth? I tell you, nay; but 
rather division’ (Luke xii. 51). 


It has been certain unwise politicians, not the seers, who have 
ever healed the hurt of the people lightly by lhulling them into a 
sense of false security from the terrible consequences of unsuccess- 
ful war, by proclaiming Peace, peace, when there is no peace. It 
is contrary to the nature of things. And what has been the result? 
Empire after empire, nation after nation, has been overwhelmed 
and obliterated, and how? Not by war exactly, but by war for 
which the people were not prepared. 

In times of national emergency, a state is weakened by 
citizens who hope that peace at any price will involve less risk 
and personal sacrifice than armed resistance. They are cast in 
the same mould as those who, in our early history, foolishly 
expected to enjoy the blessings of peace by buying off the Danes. 
It is unthinkable to them that the wolf could be so immoral as 
to hurt the gentle, unoffending lamb. And they are apparently 
without knowledge of the process under which the gregarious 
animal man has evolved to his present state of comparative per- 
fection, or, at all events, if they accept the principle of Nature’s 
sifting process in the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest, they without any justification assume that, no matter 
what may have been the conditions in past ages, modern civilisa- 
tion has freed man, but man alone, from Nature’s inexorable laws, 
and he may, for the future, continue to evolve to a higher state 
without undergoing the ordeal of battle that was ever present 
to his forefathers. 

Those who so confidently believe in such fantastic ideas 
might well ponder over Cromwell’s advice to a deputation of 
intolerant Puritans : ‘I beseech you, gentlemen, in the name of 
Christ, to believe it possible that you may be mistaken.’ Our 
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domestic animals certainly progress under peace conditions, but 
then does not man, as pitilessly as Nature, destroy the unfit? 

When Napoleon was, securely chained to the rock at 
St. Helena, many people in this country did not believe it 
possible that they could be mistaken that there would be no more 
war—the millennium was as good as come. Well, we know 
what sort of a millennium was ushered in! Just at first all 
Europe was exhausted and tired of war—the combatants required 
breathing time between the rounds—but alas ! for the peace-party, 
the stream of human gore soon began to flow again in undi- 
minished volume, just as the quiescent volcano pours forth its 
periodical flow of fresh lava. Rest follows effort, effort rest. 
But why should anyone have been surprised? Might they not 
have known from history that it must be so? 

Man has no reason to boast of his foresight. For centuries 
France had been our hereditary enemy; no serious war cloud 
could arise except in France. When the French were crushed 
in 1815, war was unthinkable, and the same thing oecurred in 
1870. But what unforseen changes have occurred in the last 
few decades! War with France is again unthinkable, but for a 
different reason. Close friendship with France is now as essen- 
tial to us as it is to her, but is the peace of Europe more assured? 
Certainly not; though the conditions are greatly changed, and 
may change again, the war-cloud never disperses. 

At the present time we tolerate some self-sacrifice, perhaps 
not enough, in preparations for war, because the prospects of 
peace are less apparent to us than to our grandparents, but there 
are few professional politicians who have the courage to tell the 
people that we may, at very short notice, be plunged in a great 
war with the most awful possibilities. Indeed, if politicians 
defend military expenditure, they do so apologetically, and try 
to impress upon their hearers that they, at all events, are no 
advocates of militancy, which is erroneously likened to a vampire 
sucking the very life-blood of the nation. Militancy demands 
effort, and all effort demands blood, but, unlike the vampire, 
it also creates blood. Without effort there would be no life-blood 
to suck. 

We may all be in agreement that war is a dreadful thing and, 
at the time, an almost unmitigated evil, but there is considerable 
disagreement regarding the necessity of war and its future effects. 
There cannot be much in common between those who assert that 
conferences, compromises and arbitration can and must settle 
all international disputes, and those who insist that war is in the 
nature of things and is actually necessary for the future welfare 
of man. Here we have two hostile parties who never contem- 
plate so much as a truce, and the more aggressive is perhaps the 
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side that believes in universal peace and for ever wars against 
war under any circumstances whatever. Between these extreme 
parties is the great silent majority that reflects very little on the 
subject, and, according to circumstances, reinforces one side or 
the other. The war-party appeals to history and evolution, which 
the peace-party ignores, because it is unable to strengthen its 
case by pointing to any precedents. 

Communities have, from the instinct of self-preservation, 
consolidated and organised themselves into nations and empires, 
and much strengthened their fighting capacity by suppressing 
private and, to a great extent, civil war. However, it is not 
logical to deduce that, because these sources of internal weakness 
have been eliminated, international warfare may, in the same 
way, become a thing of the past, though it is undoubtedly true that 
conferences, arbitration, and the spirit of forbearance will prevent 
many unnecessary wars, but the antagonism of races is very real 
—it is in the nature of things—and there has been no abatement 
of great wars, rather the contrary. 

At the Guildhall on the 9th of November 1910 Mr. Asquith 
said truly: ‘ No single country can reduce its expenditure (on 
armaments) and trust, even temporarily, for its own security, and 
the security of its possessions, to the forbearance of more powerful 
and vigilant neighbours.’ 

We have lately had a prolonged conference of Statesmen who 
completely failed to come to an agreement on a constitutional 
question. Therefore, is it at all probable that the representatives 
of hostile nations will often be able to avert war by means of a 
conference? How have we restrained the lawlessness, violence 
and wanton destruction of property by excited strikers except 
by the display of force? Yes, it is the superior force that is the 
best safeguard against wars of all kinds. Arbitration is a noble 
ideal that appeals strongly to public opinion, because it is enor- 
mously to the interests of both contracting parties that differences 
which are not of vital importance should be settled without a resort 
to arms, but we must not deceive ourselves, we are not approach- 
ing the millennium. 


When man attempts to control or interfere with the great 
forces of nature, it behoves him toact with circumspection. 
The Po, like’ some other rivers, used periodically to overflow its 
banks and spread a vast amount of sediment over its valley, but 
these floods have long since been prevented, and the river confined 
to its channel, so that the sediment is now deposited in its bed, 
and, although this is partially dredged to repair and raise the 
banks, the level of the stream has gradually risen, and the water 
now flows in a raised aqueduct, much above the valley. The care 
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of the banks is the cause of much expenditure and anxiety, and, 
if from any cause the river should now break through its barrier, 
the effect of the overwhelming flood would be appalling. 

In India, by means of sanitation, we have preserved hundreds 
of thousands of lives, and the figures run into millions so far as 
famines are concerned. We have also, very properly, prevented 
infanticide and internal warfare. Famines have hitherto been 
more or less local, though the areas may be immense, and some- 
times millions have died of starvation. By means of improved 
transport, elaborate organisation, and heavy expenditure, the 
famine-stricken millions have been relieved. However, are we 
pot, after all, preparing for a catastrophe on a far larger scale 
than anything ever known before? The population is increasing 
enormously, and a great famine will come by and by that we 
shall be unable to cope with, and, in one season, there will perish 
of starvation far more than would have been spread over many 
years had not man, with the most humane intention, interfered 
with the course of Nature. The vast increase in the population 
of India is due to the fact that practically everyone is married 
very young indeed, and the question of having no means to 
support a family is not considered. In fact, we have of necessity 
prevented causes that reduced the teeming population, but, having 
closed the safety-valves, we must not be surprised if the pent-up 
forces break through the feeble barriers and produce effects quite 
beyond our control. The pathos of it is that we cannot help 
ourselves, we could not act otherwise than we have done. We 
cannot keep the population within reasonable limits, but Nature 
will and must do so, as regardless of our sufferings as she is of 
those of the other animals that struggle for the limited subsistence 
that is to be found on this earth. 

Then regarding slavery. It passed the wit of man in the 
time of the Greeks and Romans, and much later, to perceive that 
slave-labour would ultimately prove a curse to him. We have 
bought our experience dearly, and America is still reaping the 
dire results of acting contrary to Nature. 

Man is ever attempting to bridle Nature as he does a horse, 
and he has been wonderfully successful, but he sometimes mis- 
directs his efforts, and has to pay the consequences when Nature 
has not really been conquered. 

We seek to protect ourselves from the horrors of war; we 
settle peaceably many international disputes, and wars are appa- 
rently avoided, but sometimes only postponed, because they still 
recur and unfortunately on a more gigantic scale than ever; 
the battles of hours now drag on into days, and the killed and 
wounded far out-number those of earlier days; instead of a few 
mercenaries, whole nations now take up arms. 
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If, in the distant future, European wars could cease for a 
time, it could perhaps only be because the pressure of cireum. 
stances, which put an end to private warfare, may cause thé 
nations to combine to protect themselves against threatening 
aggression from the races of other continents. 

If we close the safety-valves of war, the force accumulates, 
something must give way, and there is a fearful and devastating 
explosion, and, with all our good intentions, one single cata. 
strophe may be more awful than the sum total of all the evils 
from which we have spared ourselves in the previous years, 

Man has always been groping; history records that he hag 
often blundered badly in the past, and this leads us to suppose 
that. he will blunder again in the future. This is all very sad 
and discouraging, but surely warns us of the limitations of human 
wisdom and foresight. 


-The brotherhood of man and universal. peace are fine ideals, 
but in practice we have to strive for the advancement and pre- 
servation of the intellectual and physical powers of individuals, 
and for national patriotism before we can afford to consider cos 
mopolitanism. Charity begins at home. In advocating the 
national spirit, we do not necessarily close our ears to the calls 
of humanity ; we did not do so when, at great cost, we emanci- 
pated the slaves; and nations send relief to other nations over: 
whelmed by calamities like earthquakes or even war. We must 
take the world as it is, and not as idealists imagine it might be, 
and we must recognise the extraordinary differences in national 
characteristics, and that there is absolutely no craving in the 
world for cosmopolitanism. 

Of course we feel that we are citizens of the world as well as 
citizens of a particular nation, and we recognise our obligations 
more or less imperfectly, but there can be nothing in cosmo- 
politanism corresponding to patriotism—indeed we have no word 
to express it—because the world of men has no soul or spirit. It 
is not universally true that the whole is the sum of the parts, 
For example, a complex living organism is more than the sum 
of its parts or cells; it has an entity, an intelligence or a soul, 
and the same may be said of a community, a regiment, an army, 
a nation, an empire, but it is doubtful if we can go higher ; there 
is not even sufficient solidarity to give a soul to either the white, 
the black or the yellow race. If there cannot be white, black, 
or yellow patriotism, how can there be much cosmopolitan 
patriotism? No attempt has ever been made to form so much 
as the nucleus of a cosmopolitan community. Although cosmo- 
politanism is an unpracticable ideal, duty to our neighbour is 
quite a different thing, and it should be fostered by good..mep 
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of all races and creeds, and it will remove much misery and 

The doctrine that all men are equal has not caught on, and 
the white man will never believe that the black man)is his equal. 
Conflicting interests we see all around us for individuals ; they 
lead to quarrels and sometimes even to bloodshed. It is the 
game with nations, and their quarrels are called war. 

‘The life of a nation is not only a struggle between its indi- 
viduals for mere personal existence, but also a strife between 
nations for greatness and duration. The one quality that stands 
for success in this latter conflict is unity of purpose and coherency 
of action, combined with the physical vigour and patriotic spirit 
of the individuals of the nation. But the continual struggle for 
the personal existence of these individuals is too apt, owing to its 
severity and unceasing operations, to divert their minds from 
the presence of that greater. national struggle which, while 
equally ceaseless, only manifests its triumphant or disastrous 
results, as the case may be, at more or less distant periods apart.’ 
—Times, September 4, 1910. 

The history of*man affords no example of the formation of a 
nation, or its survival, by men who abjured war and were devoid 
of the patriotic spirit. 


The theory of the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest is simple enough when we have to consider only natural 
selection, but when civilised man interferes with Nature he 
complicates the process. Neither Darwin nor anyone else has 
attempted to account for the arrival of the fittest—that is an 
wsolved mystery—only that ‘those things best adapted to the 
conditions of their existence survive, while others survive less 
certainly or perish’—and when we speak of the survival of the 
fittest we must ask the question : fittest for what? To carry on 
waror to over-reach one another, or what? 

We know that living things are not exact reproductions of 
their parents ; there is always variation, and from some unknown 
catise a variation may be an advance to a higher type; but: man 
does not always recognise it as such, especially where his own 
species is concerned, and he has sometimes endeavoured forcibly 
toeliminate what he wrongly considered to be the unfit—the Holy 
Inquisition made such an attempt. The treatment of Socrates 
and Galileo are good examples. It is at all events probable that 
the war-struggle, as following Nature, is more likely to secure the 
sirvival of the fittest than the, peace-struggle: which thwarts 
natural selection and, by questionable means, secures the survival 
of those who can over-teach their neighbours. 

In remote times every man was a warrior, whereas a civilised 
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community contains a large proportion of men who are physi 
unfit. A war kills off many of the fit, and from this it might be 
argued that the less a nation engages in war, the fitter will be » 
the men, but even if it is so in theory, it is not so in practice. 
A man does not receive everything from his father ; he also inherits 
from his mother, grandparents and ancestors. And it is a fact 
that, notwithstanding casualties in war, a warlike nation does not 
deteriorate. 

Our ape-like ancestors were very defenceless creatures till 
their superior intelligence enabled them to use weapons and imple- 
ments, and then for countless generations they waged war against 
the animal kingdom, and finally brought it~-and the vegetable 
kingdom too—into subjection, but if it had not been for this 
severe struggle we should still be as defenceless and unintellectual 
as the existing manlike apes. 

We know something of the evolution of man in the past, but 
nothing of the future. Primeval man did not, and could not, 
accumulate the means of subsistence to enable him to secure the 
survival and future well-being of unfit offspring ; he lived more 
or less from hand to mouth, and the unfit succumbed. Modern 
man lives under different and more artificial conditions ; and it is 
quite certain that sexual selection is a more potent factor than it 
was in the distant past ; but we cannot know how these conditions 
will affect the wished-for improvement of the race. Man has 
snatched up the guiding reins and is driving badly, but if there 
is a purpose with outside intelligence, guidance, and control, we 
may console ourselves that man will not be able utterly to thwart 
the transcendental designer or creator of protoplasm which is the 
physical basis of life. Under the rule of civilised man, many of 
the fittest may arrive in the world only to be submerged by the 
pressure of circumstances; in other words, they may never get 
their chance. And, on the contrary, many very unfit may flourish 
and leave descendants by reason of being born well-to-do. It is 
the same in all nations, but the less these unfavourable conditions 
exist, the more healthy the people, and the more likely to prevail 
when engaged in a death-struggle with an alien people, so that 
Nature will have her own way in the long run. Consequently, 
social reforms should engage our sympathy as raising the strength 
of the community, but for what is strength except for war, 
inevitable war? 

Modern intellectual man considered that the fit might be 
selected on a large scale by a peace-process, so he introduced com- 
petitive examinations. It was a grand idea to eliminate 
favouritism, but Sir Francis Galton ably points out : ‘ The objec- 
tions to competitive examinations are notorious, in that fhey give 
undue prominence to youths whose receptive faculties are quick, 
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and whose intellects are precocious. They give no indication of 
the directions in which the health, character, and intellect of the 
youth will change through the development, in their due course, 
of ancestral tendencies that are latent in youth, but will manifest 
themselves in after life. Examinations deal with the present, not 
with the future, although it is in the future of the youth that we 
are especially interested. Much of the needed guidance may be 
derived from his family history.’ 

Speaking generally, individuals who wish to survive must 
struggle, or compete, to gain some advantage over their fellows. 
It is the same with nations. In commercial rivalry we have con- 
flicting interests, protective tariffs, and economic war which is 
often the prelude to the use of arms. 

If we had enough to live upon, we should not be content ; we 
should want more, and if we did not, we should lead the idle life, 
without ambition to work, of the savage whose womenkind easily 
supply his wants. The human race has hitherto shown no desire 
to attain to a state of listless Nirvana. 


In July 1910, at the annual meeting of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, the President had no practical 
suggestion for universal peace, but he said : 

Hatred of war was now a matter of conscience with the serious-minded, 
and until the national conscience was educated to revolt at the idea of war- 
making, the work of peace congresses and peace societies would be incomplete. 
The picturesque and emotional side of war-making was so ready to inflame, 
and the war-making instinct so inflammable, that in times of tension the 
power of reasoning might be drowned by drums and trumpets. There would 
always be this danger until the national conscience placed war in the same 
category as gluttony, drunkenness, murder, and such like. What they had 
to fight was the sentimentalist who could not see murder under the khaki, 
flags, bayonets, and drawn swords. 


In his own words he proves the hopelessness of universal peace, 
because the national conscience will never revolt at the idea of 
war-making when it is considered necessary ; nor will it ever place 
war in the same category as murder. Then the hopelessness of 
the task is emphasised when the President recognises that man is 
very susceptible to the emotions, and that the war-making instinct 
is inherent and very inflammable. And if what they have to do 
is to-fight the sentimentalist, does he not know that most men 
are profoundly affected by sentiment rather than by reason, and 
that many of the great wars have been the result of sentiment pure 
andsimple? No, the first step to take is to attempt the impossible 
—to alter human nature. Supposing war had not been avoided 
with America some years ago concerning Venezuela, it would have 
been a scandal to civilisation, but the result of mere sentiment, 
because there were surely no great interests at stake. When the 
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French ambassador in 1870 was wrongly supposed to have beep 
slighted, the whole nation, though unprepared, called out for war, 
It is not suggested they were right, or that this was the sole cauge, 
but it is stated as an example of sentiment. The Crusades and the 
great religious wars were also the result of sentiment. Sir Ray 
Lankester, in Science from an Easy Chair, says: 


I, too, claim to be a sentimentalist, but the sentiment which thrills me 
is one of revolt against the needless and remediable suffering of all humanity— 
suffering which man has brought on himself by his stumbling, half-hearted 
resistance to Nature’s drastic method of purifying and strengthening the 
race, her remorseless slaughter of the unfit. 


Another speaker at the Peace Association did not help the 
cause by stating: ‘It was simply atrocious that nations should 
exhaust so much of their resources merely to prepare for such a 
horrible thing as war.’ There is no use preaching this doctrine 
to Prussia, who remembers how she came under the iron heel of 
_the conqueror in 1806, or to France, who has not to this day 
recovered her crushing defeat in 1870. ‘ Malheur aux vaineus 
dont l’histoire est écrite par les vainqueurs!’ Do not the French 
know that Bismarck wished to renew the war and bleed the nation 
white? When the British Empire is seriously threatened with 
such an unpleasant ordeal, then militancy will surely raise its head 
in the land, and we shall be just as righteously anxious as the 
French to prevent the execution of such a sentence. The Peace 
Association is wrong to look upon war as a thing apart, and dis- 
sociate from it the spirit, emotion, or sentiment that calls it into 
being. 

When an empire, or a nation, falls, it is usual to single out 
defeat in battle as the cause, but we do not sufficiently consider 
the contributory causes ; they may be numerous, and one of them 
may be that the people had been over-anxious to suppress 
militancy, and prematurely to beat their swords into ploughshares, 
so as to accumulate and revel in more wealth. 

In this world everything has its opposite ; we cannot get away 
from it—heat and cold, light and darkness, knowledge and ignor- 
ance, good and evil, effort and rest—and the existence of peace 
supposes war. It is like the swing of the pendulum. 

Peace by all means if it is wise, but do not let us lose our warlike 
virtues, or call our soldiers murderers and butchers. 


Now to return to Nature. She has her peculiar laws that 
restrict the increase of plants and animals that produce millions 
of seeds or eggs, and the same laws apply to the comparatively 
slow-breeding animal called man, or there would not be in a few 
generations standing room for his offspring. ‘The struggle to live 
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ig remorselessly keen among the denizens of air and field.’ ‘ For 
we know the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain.’ 

The following extract from Sir Ray Lankester tells us what 
that struggle is like : 

Living things, each in its kind, produce a far larger number of young 
than can possibly grow to maturity, since the kind of food and the situation 
necessary to each kind are limited and already occupied. Only one oyster 
embryo out of every five million produced grows up through all the successive 
stages of youth to the adult stage. The total number of a species of animal 
and plant on the whole area where it is found does not increase. Even in 
those which produce a small number of young there is great destruction, 
and, taking all the individuals into consideration, only a single pair of 

arrive at maturity to replace their parents. There is no exception to 
the rule that every organic being naturally multiplies at so high a rate that, 
if not destroyed, the progeny of a single pair would soon cover the earth. 
The elephant is reckoned the slowest breeder of known animals; it commences 
to breed at thirty years of age, dies at one hundred, and has six young in 
the interval. After 750 years, supposing all the offspring of a single pair 
fulfilled the rule and were not destroyed in an untimely way, there would be 
neatly nineteen million elephants alive descended from the first pair. There 
is then no doubt as to the enormous excess in the production of young living 
things, nor as to their necessary competition with one another of the most 
severe and inexorable kind; nor again as to the necessary death, in’ many 
species, of hundreds and thousands, for every one which survives to maturity 
and in its turn breeds. — 

Enormous as is the output of young by a single oyster—amounting to 
something like a million a year in probably four or five successive years—yet 
it must be remembered that, on the whole, taking all the various oyster-beds 
into account, some of which increase, whilst others dwindle or actually die 
out altogether, there is no increase in the oyster population of the seas. 
Taking them all round, five million young oysters start life in order that 
one may finally come to maturity.? 


The struggle is even more intense with the American and 
Portuguese oyster, as the female produces nine million eggs in one 
season, and fifty million during her life. 

In every living species on this planet we see lavish production, 
but production kept in check, and man is no exception. War is 
by no means the most important check to the increase of the human 
population, but it brings about the survival and preponderance of 
certain varieties of man that we call nations; some must perish 
and be supplanted by others, and the history of man provides 
the object-lessons. 


The Times, in a leading article on the 27th of October 1909, 
referred to the Annual Volume of London Statistics. It is not 
pleasant reading, and the unsatisfactory social condition of the 
great Christian States has been acquired not in consequence of 
war, but during a long phase of peace and material prosperity. 
We may well doubt if civic virtues are promoted by peace. 


1 Science from an Hasy Chair. 
Rr? 
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London, Paris, and Berlin stand at the head of civilisation, 
“In all three cities there has been during thirty years a progressiye 
fall of birth-rates and death-rates ; but the former have fallen mor 
rapidly and much more steadily than the latter.’ 


The great city of to-day exhibits a constantly diminishing vitality. Ng 
is this caused by diminished frequency in marriage. In London there has 
been a fall in the marriage-rate during the same period, but it has not been 
progressive or nearly so large as the fall in the birth-rate; and in Paris anj 
Berlin the diminishing births have been accompanied by a distinct and eon. 
siderable, though fluctuating, rise in the marriage-rate. When the birth 
are calculated in proportion to the number of married women it become 
clear that their diminution is in no wise dependent on marriage. The curye 
for London and Berlin show a steady fall in the number of legitimate births 
per 100 married women during the last thirty years. 

All three, then, show a steadily increasing sterility. It is not confine 
to the great cities or even to towns, but it is most marked and most general 
in urban life, of which the great city is the exemplar and epitome. 

It (Berlin) is the most modern of the three, the most scientifically 
organised and equipped, the most intellectually enlightened, the most perfect 
in a civic sense, and, in short, the most typical great city of to-day. The 
fall in the birth-rate has been more than twice as rapid there as in the other 
two, and though the death-rate has fallen rapidly too, it has not kept pace, 
In Berlin the birth-rate has dropped by more than 20 per 1000, against less 
than 10 per 1000 in London and Paris during the same period. The move- 
ment has been concurrent with an equally rapid increase of prosperity. (The 
italics are mine.—R. C. H.) The superior level of the marriage-rate is 
especially marked in Berlin, where the birth-rate has fallen most rapidly. 
There is clearly a connection between prosperity and the falling birth-rate, 
London is differentiated by another very significant fact: the propor- 
tion of illegitimate births is enormously lower, namely, 3.8 per cent., against 
17.3 per cent. in Berlin and 28 per cent. in Paris. 

War and misery we know depress national vitality; peace, prosperity, 
and progress do the same in a more subtle and permanent way, because they 
act through a moral influence which cannot be arrested as a physical one 
can. Some observers see ground for satisfaction in the movement; but 
history hardly supports that view. The great city has always eaten up and 
destroyed the people in all ages. Civilised man becomes so clever in master- 
ing Nature and evading the conditions imposed on him that he ends by 
escaping from them altogether and disappearing from the scene. 


It is an unsupported assertion to say that war does ‘ depress 
national vitality,’ and at all events not so much as ‘ peace, pros- 
perity, and progress.’ We may take it as a fact that there is an 
increasing sterility in the three great cities taken as corporate 
communities, but that is not a necessary proof that the individual 
members of the city are becoming sterile at the same rate. The 
small birth-rate has more to do with peace and prosperity and a 
selfish love of ease, comfort, and luxury. -No, peace does not make 
us live better and more unselfish lives. It is perhaps not unrea- 
sonable to suggest that the diminished birth-rate is confined to 
those who have prospered under peace-conditions. 
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It is not more difficult for an evolutionist to contemplate the 
sun standing still, in order to increase the destruction of human 
beings, than a millennium of peace in any form or shape, because 
both phenomena must be classed as supernatural or unnatural. 
History warns us that no nation can, with any degree of certainty, 
count upon exemption from war for even one generation. There 
is only one way known that may avert war, and that is by being 
prepared for it. But Mr. Carnegie thinks otherwise, and he has 
recently given two million pounds ‘ to hasten the abolition of inter- 
national war.’ Unfortunately, however, a nation will never put 
to arbitration a question of vital importance, ready as it may be 
to submit to a decision regarding comparatively unimportant 
disputes that it would be folly to fight about. War is not always 
a choice between right and wrong. Who can decide which side 
was right in the American Civil War, the North which fought for 
Union, or the South which claimed the right to secede? Would 
either side have allowed their case to have been submitted to 
arbitration ? 

If it be granted that we cannot secure ourselves from war, the 
question arises whether it is not extremely unwise not to prepare 
for what undoubtedly cannot be done successfully without prepara- 
tin. There is nothing that averts aggression like fear of the 
consequences. It is only this fear that has fairly well kept the 
peace in Europe for the last forty years by restraining aggressive 
ambition, greed, or revenge. The historian Lecky truly says : 
‘There are no signs that democracy, which has enthroned the 
masses, has any real tendency to diminish war.’ 

A spirit of unrest, or of boredom with the dull routine of life, 
even its ease and comfort, may generate a craving for adventure 
and excitement among the younger people that may create a desire 
for war. We have examples of this in the warlike tribes in the 
North-Western Frontier of India, where the elders urge in vain 
the serious consequences of war. The young Zulus wished to blood 
their spears; and young Christians yearned to go under fire in 
South Africa. Human nature is much the same all the world 
over. Man is naturally a very quarrelsome creature, because 
combativeness is closely associated with the intinct of self- 
preservation. 

It is hopeless to attempt to change the nature of things, or to 
explain it. For example, water becomes vapour at 212° F. and 
solidifies suddenly at 32°, and yet the gases oxygen and hydrogen, 
of which it is composed, do not liquefy or solidify until the 
temperature is immeasurably below the freezing-point of their 
compound. 

War is in the nature of things, and history warns us that it 
is not good for a nation to be too long at peace. War represents 
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motion and life, whereas a too prolonged peace heralds in stagng. 
tion, decay, and death. Man has always been seeking after, 
Utopia where he will enjoy peace and plenty, ease, comfort, and 
perfection in all things, but universal peace is an unattainable 
ideal which to practical men is a mere will-o’-the-wisp. Ther 
has always been constant and deadly war in the vegetable as well 
as in the animal kingdom, indeed, ever since the conditions of this 
planet permitted the existence of the lowest forms of organic life, 
and it has only been by war that from these humble beginnings it 
has been possible by evolution and natural selection to develop » 
comparatively perfect a creature as man. The physical conditions 
will be much the same as they are now a million years hence, but 
our remote descendants may be as much in advance of ourselves 
as we are of our arboreal ancestors. However, the means of im. 
provement must be the same as in the past, namely, war, relentless 
war of extermination of inferior individuals and nations. The 
process will be slower than in the past, because natural selection 
is hindered and thwarted by civilised man. 

War has been the history of man in the past, and must be 
so also in the future. The introduction of civilisation is not going 
to change entirely the conditions under which man is to continue 
to live on this earth. It is not to be supposed that he is going to 
evolve to further perfection under conditions quite different from 
those that governed his upward progress in the past. If this 
fierce struggle for existence could cease, there could be no improve- 
ment, no advance to a higher ideal. But it cannot cease, because 
the population will always be more or less in excess of the sub- 
sistence, and therefore the difficulty regarding the unemployed 
and the under-employed may never be finally removed though it 
can and must be seriously attempted. And, as man interferes 
with natural selection, there will always exist the danger of the 
submergence of the fittest individuals, to be quickly followed by 
the submergence of the whole nation by a fitter one—that is the 
history of the rise and fall of nations and empires. 

The socialism of bees and ants is far higher than anything man 
can attain to, but even with them there is constant internal and 
external competition, and cruel war dovetailed with sublime ideals 
of association and co-operation for the welfare of the community. 

History proves up to the hilt that nations languish and perish 
under peace-conditions, and it has only been by war that a people 
has continued to thrive and exist. Rome was never so great as 
during the long struggle with Carthage, when she fought for 
her very existence. To be prosperous, peace and war must alter- 
nate. Peace for a nation is like sleep for an individual, it gives 
time for rest and recuperation. But, we must not sleep too long 
or we infallibly deteriorate. Peace is a disintegrating force, 
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whereas war consolidates a people. War is no doubt a dreadful 
ordeal, but it clears the air, and refines the race as fire purifies 
the gold and silver in the furnace. Nations, like individuals, 
ultimately benefit by their chastenings—this is one of the 
mysteries of Nature. 

So long as any people, white, black, brown, or yellow, hold 
weapons in their hands, we must not commit the folly of beating 
our swords into ploughshares. 

The sufferings of man and beast in war are horrible beyond 
description, and yet, is it not true that it is not in war, but in 
peace, and in great commercial prosperity, that our worst vices are 
developed, fostered, and grow rank? With our material pros- 
perity we become self-indulgent, luxurious, inconsiderate, selfish, 
andeven unmanly. In war, many of the noblest traits in human 
nature assert themselves, and a high sense of honour comes before 
everything. 

The days of small independent kingdoms are past. With easy 
and rapid communications, the conditions of the world demand 
mutual protection, and therefore the consolidation of kindred 
peoples—in other words, great empires—and all parts of an empire 
must co-operate unselfishly to bear the burden of the defence of 
their common interests. The future of Australia will be a good 
object-lesson. Denmark, Holland, and Belgium are anomalies, 
and the separate existence of these small kingdoms is entirely due 
to the jealousies of rival empires. There is no colony strong 
enough to stand alone, independent of a great empire. 

Whether we like it or not, there must always be war, and the 
nations that become unmanly and despise the military spirit will 
surely succumb to their more warlike neighbours. But far be it 
from me to advocate a wanton, bullying, and aggressive spirit. 
We must live and let live. It is to our advantage that other nations 
should be prosperous, but, unfortunately, it is in the nature of 
things that prosperous nations become jealous of each other, and 
then the war-cloud looms above the horizon. 

The Bible does not say that war is the root of all evil, but that 
money is so. Now, money is not, as it is often said, the sinews of 
war. The sinews of war are the flesh and blood and bone of the 
manhood of the nation, but they must be animated by a warlike 
spirit. 

Finally, in defence of our warlike virtues, I would point out 
that for some wise but inscrutable reason it has pleased the 
Almighty to constitute all life in this world on a war and not on a 
peace basis, and is it wise of the creature to dispute the wisdom 


of the Creator? 
Reap. C. Harr. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FRESH LIGHT ON THE CHURCH IN 
WALES 


LIkE the well-known hymn book, the Church in Wales is both 
“ancient and modern.’ Its history stretches back into the earliest 
years of the Christian Era. Tidings of its progress reached the 
ears of Tertullian in his North African home at the beginning of 
the third century. Its Bishops sat in the great Church Councilsof 
the fourth century ; and we know, on the authority of S. Hilary 
of Poitiers, that in that age of peril to the Christian Faith it was 
‘free from all contagion of the detestable heresy’ of Arius. Ever 
since the days of the good Bishop of S. David’s, the patron saint 
of Wales, the light of religion and knowledge has shone through 
its churches and schools in every part of the country. Its four 
cathedrals, built, rebuilt, and rebuilt again, occupy to-day the sites 
on which they were planted in the first half of the sixth century. 
Other institutions have come and gone. The Church remains. 
Permanence and persistence are sure marks of truth and useful- 
ness. If the Church in Wales had been false to its mission and 
ceased to be a blessing to the nation, it is difficult to believe that 
it would have survived, as it has done, the changes and ravages of 
so many generations. 
I 


Its renewed inner life and increased outward activity are 
evidence that the Church is modern as well as ancient. Much 
valuable and instructive information about its present work and 
position has been elicited by the Royal Commission on the Church 
in Wales, and is contained in its report and memoranda. Added 
to these, in the same Blue-book, is another ‘ report’ so called, 
which must be distinguished from them. This document, written 
by one of the Commissioners and signed by him and another, was 
produced at the last moment, and after the Commission had com- 
pleted its labours. The distinguished and learned Judge, who 
throughout acted as chairman, states that its criticisms on certain 
Church statistics are ‘ based on suggestions which were not put to 
the witnesses, and which were in no shape or form presented to 
the Commissioners during the long series of revises for eighteen 
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months.’ A note by Archdeacon Owen Evans—one of the 
Commissioners—which according to the learned Judge is * based 
on figures and facts presented in evidence to the Commissioners,’ 
points out a number of serious and palpable errors into which the 
writer has fallen. The publication of this note by Archdeacon 
Evans was considered by the Judge to be a matter of necessity, 
‘otherwise grave injustice might be done.’ It is, therefore, evident 
that this lengthy document cannot be regarded as furnishing 
trustworthy information. 

Setting this aside, then, as discredited and of no use, we turn 
to the official report and the memoranda. The tested facts and 
figures here. presented go to prove that the Church in England 
and in Wales is one; that the Welsh are not a nation of Noncon- 
formists ; that the Church is the largest and strongest religious 
body in the Principality ; that it is now the only progressive reli- 
gious body ; that it is a patriotic Church in full sympathy with the 
people ; and that its present endowments are wholly inadequate to 
the performance of the work it has in hand. 


II 


The Church in Wales is an integral part of the great Church of 
England. The Welsh dioceses differ in nothing from the English 
except that in the former the Welsh language is largely used. 
Geographically, they are not separated by any definite boundary- 
line. The Dioceses of S. Asaph and Llandaff have twenty parishes 
situated wholly or partly in England; whilst Chester, 
Hereford, and Lichfield have twenty-four parishes wholly 
or partly in Wales. For certain purposes the Bishop 
of Hereford acts with the Welsh Bishops. By Act of 
Parliament he is one of the five whose duty it is to 
guard the correctness of the Welsh version of the Book 
of Common Prayer. The alterations which become necessary in 
that book on the accession of a new Sovereign are submitted to 
him, and obtain his approval. Financially, a part of the income 
of the Welsh clergy is derived from English sources, whilst on the 
other hand a portion of the property of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners is situate in Wales. LEcclesiastically, the four Welsh 
Bishops sit in the Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury ; 
and the Deans, Archdeacons, and Proctors in the Lower House. 
Every revision of the Prayer-Book has been the joint work of the 
Bishops and clergy of England and the Bishops and clergy of 
Wales. The laity of Wales sit with their English brethren in 
the House of Laymen; and there is one representative Church 
Council for the whole of the Church. Doctrinally, the same 
creeds are believed, the same truths are taught, the same doctrine 
of the ministry is held and practised, the same sacraments are 
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administered, and the same prayers are said in public worship, 
In English services the same identical Book of Common Prayer 
is used; and in Welsh services a faithful and exact translation, 
As the late Mr. Gladstone testified in 1870 in the House of 
Commons: ‘There is a complete ecclesiastical, constitutional, 
legal, and I may add—for every practical purpose—historical 
identity between the Church in Wales and the rest of the Church 
of England.’ 


Ill 


The figment that the Church in Wales is ‘ alien’ is a recent 
creation of a fertile imagination, and a travesty of all history, 
Forty years ago the idea had not entered the brain of any writer of 
fiction. Speaking in favour of disestablishment in the House of 
Commons in 1870, Mr. Watkin Williams—who afterwards became 
a Judge—unhesitatingly declared that: the Church in Wales was 
‘an ancient and venerable institution ’; that ‘it was not an alien 
Church forced upon the people by a conqueror and by anoppressor,’ 
That was the view held then by Liberationists; and it is equally 
true to-day. Nothing has since occurred to change ‘an ancient 
and venerable institution ’ into ‘an alien Church.’ Every student 
of history is well aware that the Church could not have been 
forced upon the people by Danes, or Saxons, or Normans, or 
English ; for it was already there long before any of them set foot 
on British soil. An attempt to brand the Church in Yorkshire or 
in Liverpool as ‘alien’ would be resented by Englishmen as 
an unjust and cruel libel. Equally undeserved is the offensive 
epithet when applied to the four dioceses of Wales. 

Throughout its whole history the Church in Wales has been 
animated by local patriotism and Welsh sentiment. Opinions may 
differ about the wisdom of the policy, adopted by Welsh Church- 
men, which resulted in the refusal to accept 8. Augustine as their 
Archbishop in British times ; in resolute resistance to the intrusion 
into the See of Bangor of Harvé, the first Norman Bishop ; in the 
support given to the revolt of the enthusiastic Welsh Prince, Owen 
Glendower; but that it was the outcome of a genuine love of 
Wales there can be no doubt. Moved by the same patriotic spirit, 
the Church of the Reformation period gave the Welsh people the 
Bible and the Prayer-Book in their own tongue. In later years, 
though governed for a period by Bishops who were strangers to 
the country and ignorant of its language, the parochial clergy 
remained faithful to the old traditions and loyal to Welsh senti- 
ment. It was at this time that the noble Rector of Llanddowror— 
whose memory is venerated by every Welshman—established his 
circulating schools which in twenty-four years were the means of 
teaching 150,000 scholars to read the Welsh Bible, and which led 
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eventually to the establishment of the Sunday school. The move- 
ment was heartily supported by the parochial clergy ; otherwise it 
could not have prospered as it did. 

The present idea underlying the charge of being an ‘alien 
Church ’ seems to be that the English-speaking Welsh Churchman 
is an unpatriotic person, and that the Church which provides 
English services where they are required, and which welcomes 
the co-operation of English Churchmen, where knowledge of 
Welsh is not essential, is an alien institution out of 
sympathy with the people. In certain Nonconformist 
circles, according to evidence placed before the Commis- 
sion, it is the practice to induce young people, from false ideas of 
patriotism, to attend Welsh services and sermons which they do not 
understand. Thus, Nonconformist chapels resemble those of Roman 
Catholics in that ‘a language not understanded of the people’ is 
used in both. One Nonconformist witness stated : ‘There are 
thousands of children who come to our services unable to profit in 
the least.’ A President of the Welsh Congregational Union went 
so far as to say : ‘ When the Welsh language expires the spiritual- 
ity and sacredness of religion will expire at the same time.’ It 
is because the Church in Wales declines to adopt such doctrines 
and practices as these that it is denounced as anti-national. Un- 
influenced by the odium incurred by such unreasonable charges, 
the Church at all times has endeavoured to deal with linguistic 
conditions as it finds them. It provides English services in 
English districts, Welsh services in Welsh districts; in bilingual 
districts it offers a choice of languages, whilst in places which are 
in a transition state—the young people speaking English only, 
and the older folk clinging to Welsh—as a temporary but unsatis- 
factory arrangement, the services held are partly in English and 
partly in Welsh. There are scores of parish churches in which no 
other language than Welsh has been heard since Latin was dis- 
continued in the sixteenth century. There are 126 churches in 
the Diocese of S. David’s and forty-four in the Diocese of Bangor 
in which only Welsh services are now held. 

Taking the whole of Wales, according to the Census of 1901, 
half the population speak English only, thirty-five per cent. speak 
English and Welsh, and fifteen per cent. speak Welsh only. What, 
under these circumstances, is the language of the Sunday services? 
The English services number 2442, the Welsh 1118, the bilingual 
or mixed 228. There has been thus a generous leaning towards 
Welsh. As the Commissioners point out, the figures show ‘ that 
the Welsh services are proportionately high, having regard to the 
percentage of monoglot Welsh and the pexcentage of monoglot 
English.’ 
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IV 


Frequent attempts have been made in hostile quarters to ascer- 
tain the numerical strength of the Church in the four Welsh 
dioceses ; but without satisfactory results. There appears to be no 
other way of arriving at the truth than that of a Government 
religious Census. Churchmen have always been favourable to such 
a Census ; but in deference to the wishes of Nonconformists, none 
has been taken. Not that Churchmen are anxious to count heads, 
Their desire is to do their work to the best of their ability, and 
to leave the result in the hands of their Divine Master. But as 
false inferences and misrepresentations have become so common 
and widespread, and have been accepted by men in power as the 
basis of a destructive policy, justice and fair play demand that 
the best available measures should be taken to obtain accurate 
information on the subject. Legislation based on conjecture has 
never hitherto been the English practice. 

The favourite theory of Liberationists has been that the 
numerical strength of Nonconformity may be best measured by 
the amount of sitting accommodation provided in places of wor- 
ship. In a work published by him forty-five years ago, the late 
Mr. Henry Richard, member for Merthyr Tydvil, working on this 
theory, made himself responsible for the statement that the pro- 
portion of Dissenters to Churchmen in Wales was eight to three; 
and he appears to have been the author of the oft-quoted phrase 
‘nation of Nonconformists.’ The frequent repetition of this 
strange theory has so misled Mr. Asquith that, in speaking in the 
House of Commons last year, he accepted the accommodation pro- 
vided in places of worship as a ‘ trustworthy indication’ of the 
relative strength of Church and Nonconformity. Calculated on 
this erroneous basis, Nonconformists in some counties are made 
to exceed the whole population. Thus, in Cardiganshire with a 
population of 60,249, there is chapel accommodation for 75,901. 
In Merionethshire, which has a population of 49,149, chapel 
seats have been provided for 62,466. Nonconformists are, of 
course, at liberty to build as many places of worship as they please; 
but no one is justified in making the number of sittings a test of 
the number of worshippers. It is as fallacious as to estimate the 
population of an overbuilt and partly inhabited town according 
to the number of rooms in the houses erected by rash speculating 
builders. 

The test which the Commissioners seem to regard as the most 
satisfactory is that of ‘Church communicants,’ and ‘ Noncon- 
formist members.’ The two classes are not strictly analogous. 
The Church communicants placed on the list presented to the 
Commission were those who had actually communicated in the 
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course of the year; whilst Nonconformist members were 
those who had the status of communicants, and not necessarily 
those who had communicated within a given time. Judged on 
this basis, the Church is much the strongest and largest religious 
body in the Principality, its communicants in 1905 being 193,081 ; 
the Congregationalists coming second with 175,147 members ; and 
the Calvinistic Methodists third, with 170,617 members. But 
later official statistics show that the number of Nonconformist 
members has since steadily decreased, falling from 529,298 in 
1905 to 503,201 in 1908—a decrease of 26,097 in three years. 
Their Year Books report a further falling off last year. On the 
other hand, there was an increase of 10,177 in Easter Church 
communicants in the three years referred to; and there is every 
reason to believe that the total number also, which is generally 
speaking about 30 per cent. higher, has increased proportionately. 

The Nonconformists, according to their own statistics—and 
no one has suggested that they under-rate their strength—do not 
claim for themselves quite half the population of Wales. The 
whole population in 1891 was 2,012,876; and the Registrar- 
General reckons that in 1905 it had risen to 2,144,390. The total 
numerical strength of Nonconformists might be ascertained by 


_adding together the number of full members and their children, 


and the number of adherents and their children; but no official 
figures are available for the purpose. The estimates offered to the 
Commission are stated in the report to be ‘of little or no use 
for statistics.’ The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists have adopted 
for their own body a ratio of members to adherents on which they 
estimate their total strength. Calculating on this ratio, and 
taking as a basis the total number of Nonconformist full members 
as presented to the Commission, the total number of members, 
adherents, children and infants works out at 1,032,254. This, 
again, is but an estimate formed on data furnished by Noncon- 
formists themselves ; but it seems to indicate the highest figure 
which their methods of reckoning are capable of yielding. It 
will be seen that it represents less than half the population. 

The Church does not claim that all the other half are regular 
worshippers at its services; but it does claim that it is its aim 
and endeavour to minister to all. Through its excellent system of 
pastoral care, to which the clergy are known to attach very great 
importance, and by means of which the light of the Gospel is 
carried into quarters where irreligion and sin prevail ; its minis- 
trations are of very far-reaching character. Moreover, the 
services of the clergy are frequently sought by Nonconformists, 
especially in times of trouble, sickness, and sorrow, and in districts 
where no minister of their own denomination is within reach. 
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The spiritual work done by the Church, and the religious influencg 
which it exercises, are things that may not be measured by 
statistics. 


V 


That the modest parochial endowments of the four Welsh 
dioceses are far from adequate is a well recognised fact. The gross 
total income of the benefices in 1906 amounted to 242 ,6691. If this 
sum were divided equally between the 1529 incumbents and 
assistant clergy, it would yield an income of about 1591. gross to 
each ; and in the case of tithes the net receipts are considerably 
less than the gross. It would have been impossible for the Church 
to provide and maintain its 1864 places of worship, and to carry 
on its extensive pastoral work, if it had to depend entirely on 
its endowments. The Church laity are alive to the necessity 
of supplementing them by large voluntary contributions. During 
the years 1840-1906, a sum of 575,5541. was contributed towards 
providing houses of residence for the clergy; whilst during the 
same period no less than 3,332,3851. was expended out of volun- 


tary contributions upon the restoration and enlargement of ancient 


churches and the erection of new ones. As restorations costing 
less than 5001. were for many years not included in the returns, the 
sum expended was really more than this, but cannot now be ascer- 
tained. During the year 1905-6 a sum of 48,9721. was contributed 
towards clerical stipends. Each diocese has its own Sustentation 
Fund of voluntary subscriptions, out of which both annual grants 
to supplement small stipends, and larger sums towards increasing 
the permanent endowment of small benefices, are given. The 
total voluntary contributions of Churchmen for the year 1905 
amounted to 296,412/.; the wealthy giving their gold and the 
poor their pence. 

The diocesan endowments are reported to be 35,0001. a year 
for the whole of Wales; and if this is compared with the expendi- 
ture on similar objects in other dioceses of the Church of England, 
similarly circumstanced, it will be seen to be very moderate in 
amount; and in some particulars it is found far from sufficient. 

An inquiry into the historic legal origin of Church property 
was considered to be outside the terms of reference ; otherwise, 
some interesting ancient documents, which have survived the 
ravages of time and flames, might have been produced as examples 
of tithes as well as lands being given by individual Churchmen 
out of their own private resources. Liber Landavensis* affords 
an instance of the latter, and a deed brought to light by the late 
Archdeacon Bevan of the former; Urban, who was made Bishop 
of Llandaff in 1107, discovering that some of the property of the 

1 Liber Landavensis, edited by D. Gwenogvryn Evans. Oxford, 1893. 
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See had been alienated, collected together 150 ancient title deeds, 
setting forth that the alienated lands and other properties had 
been given in British times to God, the Bishop and his successors, 
by various individuals. The Normans were men who would not 
hesitate to set aside a weak title; but they were satisfied that the 
deeds contained in Liber Landavensis furnished sufficient evi- 
dence that the property belonged to the See, and it was restored 
to it accordingly.” 

The deed published by Archdeacon Bevan shows that down to 
the reign of Henry the First, individual Churchmen continued to 
endow churches voluntarily with a tithe of their estates. It sets 
forth that William Revel, living at that time, did ‘ give and grant 
as a free gift and endowment ’ to the Church of Hay, in Brecon- 
shire, certain lands which are enumerated ; and ‘also all the tithe of 
all his estate of Hay in all things.’ ‘And that no question may 
arise in the future respecting the matter, he definitely gave and 
granted tithe as follows : Of corn and hay, and poultry and cattle, 
and sheep and pigs, and wool and cheese, and underwood, and the 
benevolence of Welshmen and tolls for right of passage and fees 
for plaints.’ * 

No Act of Parliament bestowing lands and tithes upon the 
Church has ever been preduced ; but here are instances of their 
being given voluntarily by individuals. Ab uno disce omnes. 

It is not surprising that advocates of disestablishment should 
be unwilling to submit the question of the private origin of Church 
endowments to a Court of Law for decision. In the discussion 
on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill in the House of Commons in 
1895, Mr. Asquith was asked to accept an amendment which 
would leave to the Church all ‘ private benefactions’ whether 
received before 1708 or after. With his knowledge of history and 
law, and his experience of the fearless integrity and impartiality 
of Courts of Justice, he declined the challenge, and gave this as 
his reason: ‘If the amendment were adopted, it might be con- 
tended, and it might be open to a Court of Law to say, that prac- 
tically the whole revenue of the present Established Church 
passed to the Representative Body of the Disestablished Church. 
In other words the Bill, instead of disendowing the Church, would 
re-endow it.’ 

VI 

Standing, as it does, for honesty, and faithfulness to trust; 
believing in the value of unity, and in the importance of the 
religious welfare of the people, the poor in particular; desiring 
efficiency of equipment for service, and an independence of posi- 

2 A short account of these deeds is given in Notes on Churches in the Diocese 
of Llandaff, by the Rev. C. A. H. Green. Aberdare : T. E. Smith, 1906. 


3 Vide Church Property and the Liberation Society, by W. L. Bevan. Hay:: 
George Horden. 
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tion in which effectively to teach unwelcome truths, and to rebuke - 


fashionable vices; the Church in Wales is bound resolutely t 
oppose both disestablishment and disendowment. It is a matter 
in which it dare not offer any compromise. In certain quarters 
tendency to favour disestablishment without disendowment pre. 
vails. The suggestion is not free from ambiguity ; and its real 
meaning is not easy to grasp. In some minds, as it would appear, 
it simply means Church reform. Needless to say, Churchmen are 
always anxious that abuses should be remedied, and just grievances 
removed. It is, indeed, a process which has been gradually going 
on for half a century ; and a society, or league of loyal Churchmen, 
has been formed for the purpose of promoting and accelerating 
the movement. But very different are the proposals laid before 
Parliament by responsible statesmen. In every measure hitherto 
brought forward, as disendowment means. drastic spoliation, s0 
disestablishment stands for ruthless dismemberment. By disen- 
dowment it is proposed to deprive the Church of the whole of its 
income, with the exception of 19,672I., which, if divided equally 
between its 1864 places of worship, would yield just 101. to each. 
On the death of their present incumbents, hundreds of poor 
parishes which are unable to maintain any resident minister of 
religion, would be left absolutely penniless. By disestablishment 
it threatens, against the will and desire of Churchmen, to cut up 
the one Church into pieces, severing four whole Welsh dioceses 
from the rest of the Church of England, and forcing the divided 
portion into a condition of isolation. This is to subject a loyal, 
hard-working, and beneficent institution to the treatment meted 
out in olden days to notorious criminals and traitors, who were 
condemned to quartering and forfeiture of goods. 

It cannot be maintained that there is sufficient evidence to 
prove that Wales as a whole desires disestablishment. It is 
true there is a preponderating majority of Welsh members, who, 
it is understood, are prepared to support it in the House of 
Commons. But in the constituencies the subject was kept largely 
out of sight at recent elections, being almost wholly overshadowed 
by other issues. There is, indeed, a class of voters by whom it is 
persistently demanded; another class, by which it is 
enthusiastically opposed; whilst there is a third class, 
not an inconsiderable one, which is against disestablish- 
ment, but is attracted to the Liberal party by other 
items in its programme. A man in the street, at the last 
General Election, was heard to announce with a fierce voice that 
he intended to vote for the Liberal candidate ‘ because lords and 
rich men ought to be taxed for the benefit of the working-class and 
the poor.’ ‘ And you also want disestablishment?’ he was. asked. 
In calm and earnest tones he answered, ‘ No; the Church is doing 
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good work.’ He expressed the feeling entertained towards the 
Church by a large number of voters who yet supported 
Liberal candidates. Not until, by means of the Referen- 
dum, the question is submitied to a single issue, disen- 
tangled from party considerations, involving neither change 
of Government nor the loss of a seat in Parliament to any 
member, can the views of Wales be fairly ascertained. The 
clergy have thought it their duty to devote themselves to the 
calls of their sacred office, and generally to eschew party polities. 
It is possible that the Church may thereby have lost political 
strength for a time, but it is certain that it has gained immensely 
in spiritual power and influence. It is admitted, on all hands, that 
the clergy are everywhere highly respected for their work’s sake, 
and the Church looked up to as a real home of religion. Libera- 
tionists have discovered that they may no longer disparage the 
Church or revile its ministers without arousing the resentment and 
indignation of the audiences which they address. 

Disestablishment being a great national question, Churchmen, 
as British citizens, have a right to object to its being treated as if 
it were a mere local matter. Such partial legislation would be as 
strange and novel a procedure as granting Tariff Reform to those 
towns and districts which have returned to Parliament a majority 
of members in its favour, leaving the rest of the country subject 
to Free Trade laws. To make disestablishment a matter of local 
option, as the late Dr. Vaughan, Dean of Llandaff, once observed, 
‘would turn the stream of history backwards and land us in the 
Heptarchy.’ 

It will be generally admitted that ‘it would be a disaster to 
the whole of religion if any denomination were crippled in its 
resources.’ To deprive the Church of its slender means would 
necessarily weaken its efforts on behalf of religious education, at 
atime when religion, in many circles, is losing its hold upon the 
young. It would also curtail its excellent system of pastoral work, 
which needs continual expansion to cope with the growing 
tendency to neglect public worship. The established position of 
the Church in no way hinders its growth, for, as has been pointed 
out, its communicants largely increase in number year after year ; 
nor does its small patrimony check the liberality of its members, 
for the voluntary contributions exceed the endowments. On the 
other hand, Nonconformists have to mourn over a serious diminu- 
tion of membership. Wales in future will want its Church 
strengthened, not crippled. The quiet, elevating, but often un- 
recognised influence of its cathedrals, as homes of ideals, and of 
its parish churches as examples of reverence in public worship, 
may not be withdrawn or impaired without loss even to Noncon- 
formity. An act which Churchmen would regard as unjust and 
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cruel, perpetrated at the instigation of Nonconformists, coylj 
not fail to create mutual resentment; and would frustrate th 
hope now existing for that religious unity which is felt to h 
an urgent spiritual necessity. Nothing but harm could arig 
from placing the Church in a less advantageous position to upholi 
the standard of a definite Christian creed, when the eliminatin 
of all that is distinctively Christian is seriously threatened, ]j 
needs and deserves all possible support in its efforts to foster tk 
virtues of truthfulness, honesty, straightforwardness, mon 
courage, and purity in an age of growing laxity. The impoverish. 
ment and humiliation of the venerable spiritual mother of Wales, 
the discouragement of its ministers and workers, and the redu. 
tion of their number, would inflict on the country a grievoy 
injury from which it would take many generations to recover. 


GRIFFITH RoBERTs, 
The Deanery, Bangor. 
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WueEN the Napoleonic wars were ended by the decisive victory of 
Waterloo, England found herself at peace abroad, but the struggle 
through which she had passed left behind an aftermath of indus- 
trial depression and civil discontent. 

In 1832 a second great battle, the battle of Reform, was won 
by the middle classes. It is due to their initiative and agitation 
that the people received a share in the government of the country 
and asserted their right to participate in education and culture. 
Radical and sweeping changes took place in every department of 
social life. England, as we all know, was in a state of turmoil for 
the ten years preceding and for the ten years succeeding the 
Reform Acts, but, fortunately, the Revolution was not marked 
by those violent scenes of bloodshed which, by the havoc they 
cause, retard progress. Here and there a mill was destroyed, a 
haystack burnt, a mansion levelled to the ground, but the ‘ pale 
terror’ of the days of the French Revolution did not agitate the 
country side; famishing men with sallow faces were unseen, 
frenzied mobs did not work their senseless devastations on home- 
stead and town. Through their spokesmen, however, the people 
poured out their multitudinous grievances unceasingly, and 
though at first they failed in their attempts to get a sympathetic 
hearing, these men returned with persistence to their task, 
demanding with vehemence the surrender of privileges and the 
recognition of the people’s right to citizenship. 

The political history of the time, however, does not concern 
us here, but it explains in part how it was that education was at 
such a low ebb. Popular enlightenment may be said hardly to 
have existed at all; the peasantry were amazingly ignorant. No 
one cared very much about the state of learning, nor did the 
Legislature concern itself with educational schemes. There was 
no education question either in Parliament or out of it. No 
enthusiast had arisen 'to bring these important matters before the 
public, and no orator as yet gathered crowds to listen to the new 
message. 

There were, however, countless signs of renaissance and 
regeneration. The middle classes were determined to remain 
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no longer in a state of stagnation; neither rebuffs nor threats 
could deter them from their endeavours to overcome the diffi- 
culties which faced them on every hand. This impelling force 
was so formidable that Lord Brougham, who had as early ag 
1820, both inside and outside Parliament, championed the cause 
of the untaught, moved a series of resolutions in 1835 in the 
House of Lords on the subject of National Education which 
paved the way to the formation of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education. A year previously (in 1834) a small 
grant had been thrown to the educationalists, as a first sop to the 
prevailing clamour. 

The struggle was severe; prejudice and narrow-mindedness 
cropped up in many unexpected places, but the retrograde 
minority, who were, strange to say, the cultured classes, could not 
resist the tremendous pressure brought to bear. 

The purely educational forces, which were driving the men 
in authority to turn their attention to these matters, received 
further.impetus and support from the spirit of restlessness and 
curiosity which pervaded society. This spirit sent many vigorous 
and energetic men to explore and travel, and the accounts of 
their journeys roused the imagination and awoke a desire to 
know more of other countries. Geographical discovery made a 
real advance between 1820 and 1830. 

Major Rennell, the Surveyor-General of the East India Com- 
pany, attained to the first rank among English geographers; 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, after a year’s preliminary touring through 
England, traversed Scandinavia, Russia, Greece, and the Holy 
Land, and returned with entertaining tales and invaluable in- 
formation on the manners, customs, and antiquities of these 
countries ; Charles Sturt and Livingstone Mitchell cut their way 
through unknown Australia, crossing almost impenetrable forests 
and mounting , 

‘Up along the hostile mountains, where the hair-poised snow-slid+ 

shivers— 

Down and through the big fat marshes that the virgin ore-bed stains, 

Till [they] heard the mile-wide mutterings of unimagined rivers, 

And beyond the nameless timber saw illimitable plains! ’ 

It was the age of Belzoni, the Italian explorer of Africa, who 
published a book in England in 1821 on his discoveries in Egypt 
and Nubia; of Stamford Raffles, East Indian administrator ; of 
Laing and Salt, African travellers and explorers. These were 
men who had gone to seek knowledge rather than adventure, 
and who, by their stirring writings, gave their countrymen new 
ideas on colonisation, and new pictures of countries to be won, 
and seas to be conquered. Their exploits were talked of in 
drawing-rooms and clubs, and the stories of their deeds 
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filtered through to the people, stimulating everywhere a national 
spirit of inquiry. 

In science progress had been even more rapid. The first 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science was held in 1831. Already the first steam vessel had 
been successfully launched ; the railways had begun to run, and 
prizes had been offered for the engine which could cover a mile 
in the shortest time. It seems strange, but it is nevertheless 
true, that in spite of the prevailing turmoil, and the constant 
occurrence of industrial riots, trade continued to extend rapidly. 
The most notable evidence of this expansion was the construc- 
tion and opening of the Saint Katharine Docks, on which over 
a million and a half were spent. The exports and imports in- 
creased yearly both in value and in quantity. Factories sprang 
up in all parts of the Kingdom, and as higher prices were obtained 
by the manufacturers, there was a corresponding rise in wages, 
and therefore in the comforts and the demands of the labouring 
classes. 

How the literature of the country was affected by the altering 
conditions is a most interesting subject for investigation. In 
1832 most of the great writers of the early nineteenth century— 
Shelley, Keats, Byron, and Scott—were dead, and a temporary 
lull in literary activity pervaded the country. Tennyson, it is 
true, published a volume of verse in 1832, which contained some 
of his noblest poems ; but it was either not read at all, or when it 
was read was abused. 

There were still a few of the older representatives of a past 
generation left. Leigh Hunt, that republican at heart, who had 
been stirred in’ his younger days to join the revolutionary forces 
in Spain as an outlet for his impetuous and fiery spirit, was still 
writing. Southey, whose opinions were becoming more and more 
conservative, was still a constant contributor to the Quarterly 
Review. Tom Moore, brilliant talker and advanced Liberal, was 
still haunting the drawing-rooms of the wealthy and high-born. 
Petted and admired by a large circle of friends, he had ceased to 
inveigh against the narrowness of his hosts. 

On the other hand, newspapers were rapidly multiplying, 
and in 1830 the great Press campaign was in full swing. Countless 
meetings were held under distinguished patronage to urge the 
Government to abolish the taxes on knowledge—that is, the taxes. 
om newspapers and on imported foreign books. ‘If the Press 
were only free it would be honest,’ everyone said. How honest 
it has become since it gained its wished-for freedom we know! 
But be that as it may, the taxes on knowledge in the thirties 
were @ serious hindrance to culture and education. Progressive 
America was even then in this respect in advance of the old 
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country. Newspapers were conveyed more cheaply from town 
to town and they were also far more numerous. 

The newspaper was the earliest means of furnishing instruc. 
tion to the people by its discussions of political and social ques. 
tions, and it also spread knowledge more quickly than could be 
done by books. All sorts of odd pieces of information were, and 
mdeed are, given through the medium of the daily or weekly 
papers, so that their influence cannot be overrated. They ate 
capable of being made the most powerful engines for culture or 
the contrary. 

The agitators for the abolition of these taxes on knowledge 
were keenly alive to the great uses to which the Press, as an 
instrument of education, could be put, and they held a high 
ideal in front of them. It is not their fault that the freedom of 
the Press has in so many cases been turned to evil account. 
They imagined that the people would become emancipated from 
superstition and that diffusion of truth and knowledge would 
ensue. Opposition was naturally severe. The Times of the 
day was in the forefront of those who objected to change. Of 
this great daily it was said that ‘it could not afford to advocate 
fundamental truths of the highest importance to society when 
those truths are in opposition to the notions on which the super- 
stition of Europe has been established and is now maintained.’ 

Among the many papers which had fitful lives during the 
period of struggle, one of the most interesting was the Voice 
of the People, started by the working-men of Manchester and 
edited by a cotton-spinner called Detrosier. Detrosier was a self- 
educated man of considerable ability, who by hard work and 
application had forced first his comrades in the mill and then the 
labouring classes generally to listen to him. Quick to see their 
limitations, he pointed out the disadvantages under which they 
were working, and strove to make them understand more clearly 
the benefits which were to be obtained from education. This 
pioneer of progress was one of the foremost in the nineteenth 
century to stir up his fellow-labourers to a sense of their ignorance 
and to a consciousness of the power which greater knowledge 
brings. Detrosier and his paper were, in fact, as the Examiner 
of the day says, an expression of the people’s discontent regarding 
the mental food at their disposal, and of their craving for means 
to supplement the deficiency. It was the intention of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge to meet this want, but it 
failed in its object, and its failure in this respect was one of the 
causes of the founding of the Voice of the People. 

It is one of the most regrettable things in English life that 
the scholar is so seldom able to impart his knowledge in a manner 
simple enough for the people to understand. 
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Detrosier was conscious that in the first place the working-man 
had not learned the elements of political science and history, and 
that his lack of such knowledge was a serious hindrance to his 
progress and materially helped to keep him so long in a condition 
of dependence, unable to think or act for himself, The working- 
man seemed neither to know nor to care how he was governed, 
nor why he paid taxes, nor had he any idea of the principles 
of political economy. It was this condition of things which 
Detrosier set himself to change, but his life was brief and ended 
at the age of thirty-four. His attempt to establish a paper on a 
permanent basis had failed, but the Voice of the People is, 
nevertheless, one of the signs of the times which cannot be 
ignored. The theme of all its leading articles was ‘ Enlighten 
the people,’ and the burden of its attacks was levelled against the 
rich who had so long kept the ‘ odds of knowledge’ in their own 
wer. 

ri Simultaneously with this outcry against the taxing of know- 
ledge, of which the taxing of newspapers and all foreign books 
was the most conspicuous, came the general impulse to found 
parochial and other libraries. Not only did the Library movement 
begin at this date, but most of the districts of London started 
literary and scientific Institutions. Such Institutions as the 
Mechanics’ Institute and the Literary and Scientific Institutions 
of Marylebone and Westminster made a beginning between 1824 
and 1832. 

The reading public began to increase by leaps and bounds. 
‘There were,’ said Sydney Smith in 1820, ‘ four or five hundred 
thousand readers more than there were thirty years ago among the 
lower orders.’ 1 

Greville, unable to ignore the phenomena which were happen- 
ing under his very windows, alludes now and again in his Memoirs 
to the spirit of the working-classes : ‘ The desire for instruction 
and knowledge seems very general among the lower orders. Eden 
(then Vicar of Battersea), with some others, has established even- 
ing lectures upon various subjects, which are crowded by anxious 
and attentive listeners of all ages and callings, who frequently 
hurry from their daily occupations, impatient to profit by the 
instruction which Eden and his curates, and often some of the 
better informed inhabitants of the place, are in the habit of 
dispensing.’ 

The publishers, who have always been rather conservative and 
inclined to avoid taking risks, were also carried along by the same 
stream, and recognised that they too must move with the times. 

The first genuine demand for cheap publications began during 
these years of Reform. Memoirs and newspapers of that period 
abound in references to enterprises to which benevolent citizens 
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contributed money and on which publishers spent capital. Som 
succeeded ; others failed. None seem to have been successes jp 
the correct acceptation of the word, as Dent’s Everyman’s Library 
is to-day. 

Mr. Joseph Hume, a well-known and enthusiastic Radical of 
the day, who railed against Test Acts, stormed against the bar. 
barous treatment meted out to soldiers and sailors in the Army 
and Navy, and championed every conceivable grievance, took a 
very prominent part in making arrangements for publishing 
elementary and popular treatises on a variety of subjects. His 
enthusiasm fascinated many other well-known citizens. The 
People’s Encyclopedia owes its origin to his determined philan- 
thropy. Rich and influential individuals were induced to subscribe 
to this undertaking, and to do this not for the sake of gain, but 
for the sake of the people, an unheard-of thing in these days, when 
books stand or fall on their merits. It was in part due to Hume’s 
zeal that the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, to which! 
alluded above, was founded and finally incorporated in 1832. This 
Society, which was inaugurated in 1825, had the distinction of 
having Lord Brougham as one of its promoters; and Mis 
Martineau tells us that it raised the standard of popular require- 
ment in literature and thereby conferred important benefits. 

The first works which it issued came out in 1827, but the 
support which it at first received did not continue and had almost 
vanished by 1832. Though its objects and aims were commené- 
able, the simplicity necessary for its success among the masses was 
lamentably absent. The books were far above the heads of the 
people ; the scientific treatises were written by the learned without 
any thought that the people were to read them, and so ultimately 
what promised well ended in failure. 

As each succeeding volume appeared the disappointment 
became greater. The people looked for political and historical 
knowledge, something to guide them in dealing with the many 
intricate questions which were daily being discussed at the street 
corners. 

The publishers, with their professional flair for what is required 
and for what will sell, stepped into the breach and made a better 
attempt than the amateur Society had done to diffuse knowledge. 
The Scotch firm of Constable was the first to arrange for the issue 
of a series of books which would give the reader what he wanted 
at a low cost. At any rate, Buckingham, in his Memoirs, gives 
the priority to Scott’s Edinburgh publisher, who, he says, in 1830 
made the ‘first effort to bring good books within the reach of the 
thousands to whom they had hitherto been inaccessible.’ The 
books were cheap, but still not cheap enough, and much more 
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would have been achieved if there had been a great statesman- 
publisher among the leaders of that trade. 

To the success of Constable’s Miscellany the world is, however, 
indebted for the various undertakings of the same nature which 
followed, and for ‘the facilities now afforded to the humblest 
student for cultivating his taste and increasing his knowledge. 

In the Examiner for 1833 an interesting speech by Mr. C. 
Knight on cheap publications is reported, where, after the usual 
remarks on the unsatisfactory supply of good cheap literature, he 
describes what the people themselves had done in this direction and 
how he collected all the penny and twopenny sheets published in 
London on a given day. Such publications were in a perpetual 
state of fluctuation. New ones came out one day and disappeared 
the next, and sometimes in such quantities that they formed a 
thick volume when bound together. Of forty or fifty of such 
sheets, many, it is true, were light and amusing, but a large 
number were instructive. 

Before touching on books that were read, one other innovation 
in the literary productions of the period needs a passing mention. 
I refer to the appearance and extension of periodical literature. 
Lord Lytton dates the deterioration of what he calls ‘graver 
letters’ from the publication of the Edinburgh (1802) and the 
Quarterly (1809). 

‘Instead of writing volumes, authors began pretty generally 
to write articles, and a literary excrescence monopolised the 
nourishment that should have extended to the whole body : hence 
talent, however great, however exquisite; knowledge, however 
enlarged, were directed to fugitive purposes. Debar me imagina- 
tive writings, and I could more easily close my catalogue of great 
works than begin it.’ 

The best literary men, ‘he says, spent their time reviewing 
books of little value, or wrote articles on current topics suggested 
by some ephemeral production, and were thus led away from their 
legitimate work. Well paid for these contributions, they rapidly 
surveyed a number of subjects with which they were themselves 
indifferently acquainted. On the public this innovation seemed 
to him then to have been distinctly harmful. 

Tn our own day even a larger number of readers than formerly 
are content with a cursory glance at the reviews and periodicals, 
and would be ‘ bored’ with greater detail. Sometimes, no doubt, 
the review contains all that is worth reading. The good and evil 
attending this new departure do not, however, come within the 
scope of this article, but might well be treated separately. 

When we turn to the books that were read, our difficulties are 
great, for the sources of our information are extremely limited. 
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I have looked through many of the biographies and memoirs of 
the reign of William the Fourth and those of Victoria which deal 
with the early years of her reign. At the outset I encountered 
one great difficulty : the memoirs and biographies are chiefly those 
of the aristocratic and bureaucratic classes. There are but few 
biographies of the men or women of the middle classes and none 
of the lower classes, so that I have had to draw my conclusions 
from sources not wholly satisfactory. 

The thirties mark an epoch of change in the history of society, 
and reading as well as other things underwent modification. The 
wives and daughters of fhe squires, who fifty years earlier stayed 
at home and read their Bibles and Richardson’s lengthy novels, 
now began to go to town with their husbands and fathers. But 
the difference was less marked than between the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and our own day. Men and women read less 
then and read slower and more thoughtfully. Communication 
was not so easy and the long evenings were not so filled with 
lectures, meetings, balls, and concerts as they are now. 

Fanny in Mansfield Park spent hours in reading to her mother, 
and her pleasure in good literature was extreme. Lady Blessing- 
ton would often while away the evening hours listening to some 
friend reading poetry or history, and Lady Cork would even essay 
to entertain her guests with passages from dramatic authors. The 
actual topics of conversation appear to have been different. Now, 
social and political questions interspersed with anecdote almost 
monopolise the talk of the dinner-table and the drawing-room; 
then, literary questions seem to have prevailed. Social circles 
have widened. The world is more curious than formerly about 
the private life of the individual, it wants to know every particu- 
lar : what the man eats, how he spends his days at home, if he is 
irritable with his servants, what books are on the table beside his 
bed. There was more intimacy between friends and less inquisi- 
tiveness about strangers. Books were read from cover to cover, 
and at social gatherings long discussions on the last notable work 
of an author enlivened conversation. Whether the old régime 
were better is immaterial. That it can never recur is almost 4 
certainty, for as Leslie Stephen writes : 


A good talker, even more than a good orator, implies a good audience. 
Modern society is too vast and too restless to give a conversationalist a fair 
chance. For the formation of great proficiency in the art, friends should 
meet often, sit long, and be thoroughly at ease. A modern audience gener- 
ally breaks up before it is well warmed through, and includes enough 
strangers to break the magic circle of social electricity. 


In turning over the pages of Sydney Smith, Moore, Greville, 
and others, and contrasting them with contemporary autobio- 
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graphies, one realises what great changes have taken place— 
changes which I am endeavouring to indicate. 

The merits of Coleridge, Crabbe, Wordsworth, and others, 
were brought up for judgment at Holland House, which took the 
lead in literary criticism, but was only one of many similar circles. 
The general conversation seems constantly to have been confined 
to estimates of the value of some book or the place of an author in 
literary history, and everyone seems to have shared in these 
impromptu debates. 

In these days the hours dedicated to reading by most of us are 
few, the pages which are skipped are many. Greville and his 
contemporaries read perhaps not always enough to refute an argu- 
ment, but certainly enough to follow the drift of the evidence. 
Greville laments in his Memoirs that although he was not alto- 
gether ignorant of the poets which formed the subject of conversa- 
tion, he yet had not sufficient familiarity with them to allow him 
to join in the discussion. Mark you, he does not lament that he 
had not read them. He merely observes: ‘ A painful sense came 
over me of the difference between one who has superficially read 
and one who has studied.’ 

Books are poured out nowadays in such intolerable numbers 
that the reader has no sooner begun to love and appreciate a 
particular writer than another takes his place. But Elinor in 
Sense and Sensibility loved Thomson, Cowper, and Scott so 
much that she would read them ‘all over and over again, she 
would buy up every copy to prevent their falling into unworthy 
hands.’ 

We glance through books rapidly, and form a hasty judgment, 
much like that of Mr. Thorpe in Northanger Abbey speaking 
of Camilla: ‘I took up the first volume once and looked it 
over, but I soon found it would not do; indeed, I guessed what 
sort of stuff it must be before I saw it.’ 

The good to be got from reading a book, a good that cannot 
be obtained by rapid reading, is not the facts that it gives but 
‘the resonance which it awakens in our minds.’ 

Novels, with scarcely any exception, reflect society in some 
way or other, and thus form an excellent historical guide to the 
social life of the day in which they are written. We should 
therefore always consult them when we are studying the social 
history of any period. Even the minor novelists have much to 
tell us of the way in which people lived and what they thought. 

Now there is hardly a single novelist writing between 1820 and 
1840 who does not in some measure reflect the new ideas of his 
times. Some, like Godwin and Ward, directly attacked the 
existing conditions in their romances. 
Fiction then, as now, was more read, and the output was 
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larger than that of any other class of book. Jane Austen says that 
‘the person, be it a gentleman or lady, who has not pleasure ing 
good novel must be intolerably stupid.’ 

Of the men who were writing, many who were then popular 
are now buried in oblivion. The works of these are perhaps more 
interesting to call to mind than those who have more or legs 
survived the test of time, because though now forgotten they were 
read as much as the more celebrated. Lord Lytton, writing to 
Lady Blessington, mentions Leitch Ritchie’s Magician as being 
full of wild and vigorous power, and yet you will not find his 
name mentioned in Smith’s Student’s English Literature nor 
in Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Sydney Smith presses on the 
attention of his friend Francis Jeffrey the novels of Thomas Henry 
Lister, and, writing in 1826, assures him that Granby is a novel 
of great merit. 

It would be easy to give other instances of this kind, but a 
catalogue of these now unknown novels would become wearisome, 
Of the better-known novelists who were popular and to whom 
allusion is constantly made, Ward, Cooper, Hook, Warren and 
others occur to our minds ; they are so well known that the mere 
mention of their names is enough; but I rather doubt whether 
the present generation reads many of them. The novels suited 
their time, and dealt with men and matters in which the public 
were interested. The reader had begun to make his tastes known; 
the author who wanted to make money could no longer ignore him 
and write simply for the love of writing. We see indications of 
this change creeping in upon Lady Blessington. When sending 
two of her novels to W. 8S. Landor she apologises for them : 


I fear they will not interest you, for they are written on the everyday 
business of life. I wrote because I wanted money ; and was obliged to select 
subjects that would command it for my publisher. None but ephemeral 
ones will now catch the attention of the readers. 


Others who flourished a few decades earlier still continued to 
be favourites, and the heroes and heroines in the novels of the day 
delight in Scott, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Mrs. Inchbald. Catherine, 
in Northanger Abbey, had read all Mrs. Radcliffe’s, and was so 
fascinated with the Mysteries of Udolpho that when she had 
once begun it ‘she could not lay it down again, but finished it in 
two days, her hair standing on end the whole time.’ 

In real life we surprise Miss Mitford, then a woman of thirty, 
sauntering through the fields and whiling hours away with 
her ‘haycock companion,’ Mrs. Bennet’s Beggar Girl, a five- 
volume novel, absorbed by its invention and romance. ‘It is 
one of the best I have ever met with,’ she writes to an intimate 
friend. 
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The women who wrote in the early part of the nineteenth 
century enjoyed a popularity as great as the women writers of 
to-day, and do not seem to have been less numerous. Mrs. Meeke, 
who died in 1816, was one of Macaulay’s favourite writers of 
fiction. Harriet and Sophia Lee, two sisters, who, in spite of 
the duties involved in keeping a girls’ school, found time to write 
novels and plays, continued long after their death (in 1824 and 
1851 respectively) to please the reader, and Anne Marsh Caldwell 
maintained for twenty-six years—from 1834 to 1860—the position 
of one of our most admired novelists. Her husband, who was a 
bank director, became bankrupt, and she then gained a livelihood 
by her pen. 

Jane Porter, who is probably better known, wrote Thaddeus 
of Warsaw, which went through fourteen editions, and Scottish 
Chiefs, twelve editions. The former was translated into German 
and attracted the attention of the King of Wiirtemberg, and 
obtained honours for the author. We must also not omit the 
important names of Mrs. Gore and Frances Trollope. The former, 
whose novels were sarcastic and violent tirades against fashionable 
society, was then in the height of her glory, that is, in 1840. 
From a letter to a friend we see what position she had taken 
among novelists : ‘ You are very kind to like my new book. Till 
you praised it, I was in despair. It sells,’ though she adds, ‘I 
was convinced of its utter worthlessness.’ 

Poetry was in much the same plight as prose. The minor poets 
who aroused enthusiasm were gone and their poems with them. 
Have you read Zophiél, by Mrs. Brooks? Why, the London 
Library only purchased a copy a few weeks ago, and yet one of 
the greatest critics of the day, Southey, said of her: ‘I do not 
know any poet whose diction is naturally so good as Mrs. Brooks’s,’ 
and of her poem he adds: ‘I have never seen a more passionate 
work, rarely one so imaginative and original. There is a song in 
the last canto, which in its kind is as good as Sappho’s famous ode 
has been thought to be.’ And Mrs. Hemans has almost passed 
out of our memory. The few who hold her dear, picture her as a 
lovable old lady, sitting at her desk or leaning back in her armchair 
composing hymns and mediocre verses. . But those who lived 
when she wrote talked of her as ‘a child of song—a complete 
mistress of the lyre,’ who possessed the key to their hearts, and 
were convinced that it would require another age to give birth to 
another Felicia Hemans. 

As for Robert Montgomery, little short of eighty or ninety 
thousand (see Wm. Jerdan’s Autobiography, vol. 4, p. 312, 1853) 
volumes of his verse were circulated throughout England in various 
forms; but no one would read him now, though everyone ‘will 
remember Macaulay’s scathing criticism. 
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There were also then, as now, poets who command a few 
ardent admirers, of whom Henry Taylor, the author of Philip van 
Artevelde, was one. His sale was small, and his circle of reader 
equally limited. Wordsworth even had not yet made his way to 
favour, and was only popular with a select few. 


In this rapid survey of what the people of England were read. 
ing, it is impossible to pass over without mention the great group 
of books dealing with geography and travel. A mere glance at 
the English Catalogue for 1814-41 would convince anyone of this 
fact. England’s empire had become colonial and world-wide, and 
the desire to know, if only from books, something of the countries 
which formed part of the whole was legitimate and natural, 
Strange to say, in the fiction of the thirties, 1 have not come 
across either a hero or a heroine interrupted in the library overs 
book of travel, but nevertheless the biographies and memoirs of 
the time are a striking testimony to the amount of this kind of 
literature which was read. Sydney Smith’s letters are a veritable 
guide to the descriptive literature which the publishers sent out. 
He advises Lord Grey to read Bradling’s Travels in America, 
Golovnin’s Narrative of My Captivity in Japan, Lady Grey to 
read Hothen and Basil Hall’s Travels. :W. 8. Landor commends 
Beckford’s Travels to Lady Blessington. There is a general keen- 
ness to buy and possess the latest narrative of the lands beyond 
the seas. Theology, too, has never lacked readers. Revolutions 
have never seemed much to interfere with those who are devoted 
to this study. I find in a letter of J. Jebb to A. Knox, dated 1831, 
the following passage in proof of this: ‘Even in these times, 
which seem to prohibit everything but revolutionary politics, the 
sale of my Practical Theology and of Dr. Townson’s books is quite 
to the publisher’s satisfaction. Townson’s works, which have been 
sold for six shillings a copy, have, in consequence, reached more 
than their original price, and are nearly out of print.’ 

Sydney Smith is found consoling himself with Doddridge’s 
Exposition, to say nothing of a widely read book, The Dissenter 
Tripped Up. 

Many more books could be cited if an approach to complete- 
ness were aimed at, but it is only possible to give a general 
purview of the subject. 

A word or two of the manner and extent of Miss Mitford's 
reading may, however, be suggestive. Miss Mitford was an in- 
telligent woman and an omnivorous reader. She belonged to the 
middle classes, and we may take her as a typical example of the 
more intelligent reading public of this period. The books she 
read were the books to which her class had access, and, as far 
as she. was able, she kept up with the literature published in her 
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day. Her reading was desultory, which she considered more profit- 
able because it gave her a wider general education. She ‘followed 
reading,’ she says, ‘ for its own sake as a pursuit and gratification 
without any definite object,’ and made lists of books she wanted 
to read. She was not always successful in obtaining those of 
which she had taken a note. Her tastes were varied ; she seems 
to have had a peculiar fondness for reading trials. ‘I have a 
passion for trials,’ she writes to a friend. In her letters she 
tells her correspondents what she thinks good or bad; what 
she enjoys and what to her is of doubtful merit. In one letter 
she grows enthusiastic over Mills’s History of the Crusades, and 
falls in love with Saladin ; and in another she gives long lists of 
‘respectable new books’ which she has been reading, such as 
Ware’s Palmyra, Michael Scott’s Tom Cringle’s Log, Hazlitt’s 
View of the Stage, Peacock’s Nightmare Abbey, Forsythe’s Italy, 
Dr. Clarke’s Travels, and adds a word of praise or blame. 

Then again she gets quite ‘sick of new books,’ and takes to 
reading old ones: Milton’s Prose Works, Bolingbroke’s Political 
Works, Shakespeare and such like. Anyone pursuing this 
subject further would find a mine of material in Miss Mitford’s 
correspondence. 

The beginnings of other great changes in the choice of books 
which were read and studied may be traced to this new era. 
Philosophy has always had its serious devotees, but they have been 
few in number. The study of ancient and medieval metaphysics 
is one of the most notable features in the present-day revival ; in 
1830 these branches did not occupy men’s minds in any consider- 
able degree. With regard to the great literature of the past the 
contrast seems even more striking. With the exception of a few 
of the better-known poets, the large mass of pre-Elizabethan 
and Elizabethan authors were more or less left unread. Nowa- 
days every minor poet or prose-writer is reprinted, and, even 
if not read by the general public, some gem, perhaps the only 
gem, is quoted, or inserted in an anthology, and his name at 
least becomes known. Some attain a position, merely temporary 
perhaps, which they never held before in English literature. 

Readers in bygone ages were counted by tens; they loved the 
books they read, and handled them with reverence and care. 
They seem now to have deteriorated, and scarcely te love books 
in the same way as their ancestors loved them; too often they 
handle them as bricks and buy them as furniture; they even 
mutilate them. Through all changes book-lovers have always 
remained lovers of books, though some of them in our day have 
degenerated into bibliomaniacs. Librarians in past centuries in 
the palaces of the Burgundian dukes were the keepers of jewels 
and ornaments of gold, and the books they guarded were among 
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their most precious possessions. For a time librarians descended 
from keepers of gold and silver to the rank of footmen and butlers, 
and it is only in these latter days that they have begun to take 
their proper place in the greatest of all aristocracies, the aris- 
tocracy of letters. 

The outward and visible signs of the expansion and progress 
in trade, and of literary and political development, are first and 
foremost the libraries. 

Disraeli, writing as one of those who condemn the movements 
of their own day, was inclined, in Vivian Grey (1826), to regard 
libraries as fungus productions of an artificial society. According 
to him a fall of stocks was the thing which affected 


the literature of the present day—the mere creature of our imaginary 
wealth. Everybody being very rich, has afforded to be very literary— 
books being considered a luxury, almost as elegant and necessary as ottomans, 
bonbons, and pier-glasses. Consols at 100 were the origin of all book 
societies. 


Consols at 100, however, have done a great deal for the libraries 
and literary institutions of England, and so for society in general. 
Historians and autobiographers are as a rule more or less apt 
to be pessimistic about their own century and their own genera- 
tion, and are full of regret for the things which have passed away. 


Who can read of the French salons, of Holland House, of those 
literary coteries about which the memoirs of the early nineteenth 
century tell so much, of those hours of easy, peaceful reading at 
home in which men and women delighted, without some pang that 
these things no longer exist? 

But the compensations are probably much greater than we 
imagine. Knowledge is now within the reach of everyone, and 
thousands to-day find pleasure in books and reading, advantages 
which they would formerly have disregarded. The book-lover now 
lives hidden in inaccessible corners, and those who enjoy what is 
good in literature read undisturbed and unknown in unsuspected 
places. The country abounds in literary societies, which, while 
not perhaps of the same high order as the small circles of former 
days, are doing much useful work. We are in the midst of change 
both in the literary and in the political world, and the remodelling 


of society has only just begun. 
C. HacBerGc WRIGHT. 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE AND OUR 
IMPERIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


A vew days ago I was startled to receive the lugubrious Latin 
composition printed below. It is rather less laudatory in tone than 
we expect such memorials to be ; but I feel justified in giving it 
in order that the gentlemen controlling the various cable com- 
panies may take measure of the feeling, not merely of this age, 
but of the centuries which come after it, on the subject of high 
cable tariffs. We have exhausted English invective on them ; it 
may be as well to try Latin. They may snap their fingers at 
contemporary opinion, but the boldest may well shrink from the 
prospective execrations of ruined traders whose: markets have 
been appropriated by the foreigner, and heart-broken parents 
whose children have forgotten them. 


EPITAPH ON A CABLE KING. 
Hic gacetT X. Y. 
REX, CUJUS JUSSU FULMEN SUBJECTUM 
PULSAVIT UBIQUE VERBIS ; 
CUI PROFUERUNT COELUM ET TERRA; 
PROMETHEUS, QUI IGNES JOVIS 
AD OVA SUA PABANDA RAPUIT ; 
TYRANNUS, QUI COLONIAS DE PATRIA, 
FILIOS FILIASQUE MATRIBUS, 
PLUS QUAM INGENS AEQUOR 
MONTES ET RIVI 
SEPARAVIT ; 
QUI VOCES AMORIS ET FORI 
AD SILENTIUM DUXIT. 
TACE, VIATOR ! 


This cannot be dismissed as mere grumbling. Juvenal would 
have put it more brilliantly. But our epitaphist is evidently 
labouring under a keen sense of injustice. 

Every Englishman values, and fails not on occasions to exer- 
cise, his privilege of grumbling. I have availed myself of this 
birthright, as regards the shortcomings of our postal and tele- 
graphic service, with some freedom in the past; many times 
through the medium of this Review. But I do not think that on 
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any previous occasion I, or rather the public, have had such graye 
and substantial grounds of complaint as in the present instance, 

I feel bound to express the most profound disappointment with 
the results of the late Imperial Conference. We saw the wisest 
men of the Empire, some of whom had travelled from the other 
side of the earth, presided over by the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, assembled in solemn conclave to consider our 
Imperial affairs. Much of their eloquence was published, much 
was suppressed. Some of the suggestions laid before them were, 
to minds of the imperialistic type, remarkable for breadth and 
practical, far-seeing sagacity. These ideas were, I believe, without 
exception frowned upon by the Home Government, and obse- 
quiously rejected by the majority of the delegates. 

Many of us keenly regret the futility of the discussions on our 
Imperial communications. The importance of the subject cannot 
be overestimated, although so many of our leading statesmen 
systematically minimise it. What Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood and the action of the heart in the human 
frame was to physiology, the establishment of the most unim- 
peded, swift, cheap and universal communication, both by pen 
and wire, between the Imperial Metropolis and every part of the 
King’s dominions and throughout the Empire is to our Imperial 
economy. While our distinguished counsellors were arranging 


their quotas of men and subsidies, of regiments and warships, for 
the common defence, there remains the grim truth that not one 
cablegram in a hundred is of a social or personal nature. 


THE Most ViTat NEED OF THE EMPIRE 


The British Empire undoubtedly has more vitality than any 
empire ever formed in the history of the world. It includes not 
merely Great Britain and Ireland, commonly called the United 
Kingdom, but sixty free, vigorous and extensive Colonies and 
Dependencies. It is incomparably stronger than the vast Roman 
Empire, owing to the fact that it has means of communication 
which were wanting to that dominion. The aim of postal re- 
formers is to make such communication practically perfect and 
instantaneous with every part of our planet. We are engaged 
to-day in completing this work. 

More than twelve years ago we established Imperial Penny 
Postage, the last link of which was completed only two months 
ago. We further strengthened our position by arranging for 
penny postage to and from the United States of America, thereby 
establishing the cheapest and freest communication by post with 
all parts of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

To-day we are engaged in efforts to embrace the whole earth in 
this universal penny postage system. We have always held that 
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people who are in constant and friendly correspondence with each 
other are less likely to quarrel than those who are, by high charges, 
kept in savage mental isolation. 

Some of the most trusted statesmen of the Empire have 
already come to the conclusion that we shall never see a perfectly 
developed unassailable British Empire until we annihilate time 
and distance in communicating with every part of it, and make 
it as easy to speak from London to the inhabitants of New 
Zealand as to those of Ireland. 

Let me once more advert to the late Imperial Conference, held 
in London with the express object of devising means of further 
strengthening the British Empire. Some of us dared to hope that 
the first (and greatest) action taken by it would be to bring about 
instantaneous and cheap telegraphic communication with every 
part of the Empire. At the Conference sat the Prime Ministers 
of England, Canada, Africa, Australia and Newfoundland. This 
dignified consultation, I repeat, ended in a fiasco—not one resolu- 
tion of importance was carried; the only proceeding that won 
applause was that already referred to of the Mother Country 
telling her children, in strict confidence, or to be precise, telling 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and Africa our secret arrange- 
ments for defending the Empire against all enemies ; and—shall I 
say ?—handing round copies of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty nearly 
a month before copies reached the Press. What a touching burst 
of confidence ! 


A WARNING AND A PROGRAMME 


During the Conference I addressed the following memorandum 
to the President and members : 


To the President and Members of the Imperial Conference. 


GentLEMEN,—I need not say there is only one subject on which I should 
venture ta address you; but it is one which from my point of view is of 
supreme importance—I mean that of our Imperial telegraphic com- 
munications. 

You will deliberate on more dazzling proposals for unifying our fleets, 
armies, and tariffs, and so forth. My suggestion is directed to what would 
seem the obviously preliminary operation of unifying the British races by 
means of our sympathies. I would weave the web of our Imperial future by 
the interlacing of innumerable threads of the individual, personal interests 
and affections of all the British peoples. 

To attempt to league the nations which comprise our British Empire, 
now sundered by wide oceans, into one harmonious federation, without pro- 
viding for the freest, fullest and cheapest intercommunication among thém, 
is childish. 

I venture to urge that it is dangerous to postpone any longer the grant 
of a cheap, popular cable service at a uniform rate to the whole Empire. 

Let me summarise the points I am desirous of placing before the Imperial 
Conference in connexion with this great subject : 
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(1) We want to secure for our countrymen cheap and perfect communica. 
tion by telegraph with all parts of the Empire. 

(2) The electric telegraph has annihilated time and space, and enabled 
us to crowd the orerations of a year into the space of a few hours. 

(3) The cables of the world are now in the hands of monopolists or ‘ cable 
rings.’ It is advisable at all costs to put an immediate end to all cable 
monopolies. We ask that they be bought out at the market price of the day 
by the Governments of the civilised world. 

(4) The people of England now pay four to five millions sterling annually 
for cable communication, yet the charges are so high that only one ina 
hundred messages is a social or family message. The cables, I repeat, are 
now for the millionaires, and not for the millions. The present high cable 
telegraph rates are prohibitory to the masses of the people. 

(5) The British and Colonial Governments (of over sixty Colonies and 
Dependencies) now pay nearly a quarter of a million sterling every year for 
official cable messages. This sum would go far towards the interest in pur 
chasing the cables from the companies. 

(6) We ask the civilised Governments of the world to abolish political 
frontiers for telegraph purposes. To show what can be done it is pointed 
out that in Australia a message is sent 7000 miles, at a penny per word, 
across the territories of six Governments and States. Telegrams from 
London passing through Germany to India and Australia are charged 3d. a 
word by Germany ; the local rate is only 4d. a word. 

(7) A land telegraph line can be constructed throughout Europe and Asia 
at a cost of from 251. to 301. per mile, whereas a cable costs from 2001. to 300, 
per mile. A land line can carry ninety words a minute, and a cable only 
about thirty words per minute. 

(8) A glance at the map will show that Europe, Asia and Africa (and 
even, with short sea gaps, Australia) can be linked up, and connected by 
international land lines, by arrangements with the various Governments. 

To show the cheapness of land lines to-day, I can send a message from 
London vid St. Petersburg to Vladivostock—8000 to 9000 miles distant— 
for 5jd. per word, whereas we pay 2s. for one word to India, which is half 
the distance. In Australia the charge for a telegraph message from Broome, 
Western Australia, to Cape York, Queensland—7500 miles—is at the rate 
of sixteen words for one shilling. 

To-day we telegraph direct by land, without a single repetition, from 
London to Karachi (India). 

You are probably aware that there are at least sixteen wires to America. 
The carrying capacity of these is 320 million words a year, yet only twenty 
to twenty-one million words are transmitted. 

Tt is alleged that nine or ten of the wires between Europe and America 
are kept idle by the cable ring. 

We should always bear in mind that to-day we are paying for all the 
plundering and blundering of past years in cable construction. If all the 
cables of the world were demolished, it is alleged that we could reconstruct 
them at half the cost. 

I should like to illustrate the subject of this letter by stating that ata 
dinner in London the night before my departure for South America I was 
outlining my plan for perfect Imperial communications—telegraphing twelve 
words for a shilling all over the Empire. 

A great expert said I should only have one difficulty to eneounter, and 
it was insurmountable—it was vested interests. 

Seventeen days afterwards I landed at Rio de Janeiro, the capital of a 
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most prosperous and progressive country. There I was shown the finest and 
noblest street in the world, a mile in length, and adorned by noble buildings, 
great banking houses and warehouses which excite the wonder and admira- 
tion of every visitor. The story of the construction of this street is briefly 
told: A great public man and leading citizen, the Mayor, drew the plan 
of the magnificent avenue without the slightest reference to the vested 
interests represented by old and antiquated buildings intercepting the way. 
He called for the rateable value and the profits or income derived by the 
owners—he gave the latter three weeks’ notice to clear out, paying them their 
own valuation with 20 per cent. added. Assassination societies were formed 
to murder the Mayor, and revolutionary parties assembled to prevent the 
work. The Mayor found it convenient to take a holiday. But the street 
was completed, and proved a great blessing to Rio—a city now of one million 
inhabitants. 

The cable companies, according to the late Sir James Anderson, could 
be bought out at a reasonable figure and rates reduced by 50 per cent. 

The British Government and other Governments are slowly acquiring 
cables. The cables to France, Holland, Germany, and Norway have passed 
into their hands. 

The friends of the cable companies put forth the plea that it would 
be wicked to interfere with vested interests, and that the cable companies 
are most reasonable. In my pamphlets I have utterly demolished these 
arguments, and I have shown that the companies devote their energies to 
cater for millionaires in place of the millions. The attempt to bamboozle the 
public by arranging for half rates for non-code words may succeed for a 
little time. But at all times the name and address will take up several 
words, and often cost a guinea. 

Cables to all parts of the British Empire would only mean a few thousand 
tons of copper wire, even if land lines are ignored on the plea that for 
strategetic purposes we must have cables. We are not at war twice in a 
century, and it is known that all cables will be destroyed in war time. 
Fortunately, wireless messages will then be brought into operation. 

Owing to illness, I am unable to address you at greater length, but I am 
convinced that these views of an old worker in postal and telegraph reforms 
will not be the less indulgently considered by you. 

I am, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
J. Hennrxer Heaton. 


London, 26th May 1911. 


AN ILLUSORY CONCESSION 


Vested interests proved too strong for the nobler and more 
patriotic ideal of cheap Imperial telegraphic communication, and 
the end of the matter was that a doughty resolution was passed 
that if the cable companies and cable rings did not reduce their 
charges within a reasonable time, the Governments of England 
and the Colonies would construct cables of their own against the 
cable rings. . 

At the moment when this resolution was passed, the British 
Government perfectly well knew that a proposition was to be 
carried into effect for sending cables to the distant parts of the 
Empire uncoded at half rates. Now, everyone who understands 
the subject knows that half rates to Australia, New Zealand, 
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Africa, and even Canada will be utterly unsatisfactory, even if the 
messages consist of uncoded words; 1s. 6d. a word to Australig 
instead of 3s. will only benefit the great merchants—in other words, 
the millionaires. 

The cable companies themselves give instances of the economy 
effected by a coded message ; as when in a message to Australia 
189 ‘ plain language ’ words were represented by five code words, 
and the nominal rate of 4s. a word was equivalent to a real rate 
of 13d. a word. From this it is clear that merchants will stil] 
adhere to their coded words, and the general public will be pre. 
vented from using the cables to all parts of the Empire because 
the rates are too high. 


THE ANTIPODEAN ATTITUDE 


In telegraphing to me the other day warm congratulations on 
establishing Penny Postage in Australia, and from Australia to 
England, the distinguished Postmaster-General of Australia sent 
me the following interesting information : 


Commonwealth of Australia, 
Postmaster-General : 
Melbourne, ist May 1911. 

Dear Hennixer Heaton,—To-day, as you are aware, penny postage is 
established within the Commonwealth of Australia, and, so far as Australia 
is concerned, with the British Empire; I am more than delighted that we 
should have been able to bring this about. Your advocacy of the great 
principle of penny postage has played no small part in this achievement. 
I offer my congratulations. 

I hope you will continue to fight strenuously for a national cable across 
the Atlantic, so that Australia and England may have the advantage that 
will accrue from a national service, and, having obtained that, that yon will 
not rest until the price of messages is such as to be within the reach of the 
average householder. 

Cheap cable communications between Australia and the Motherland will 
do wonders towards cementing the bond of union. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Jos1an Tuomas, Postmaster-General. 


The Hon. Josiah Thomas added that personally he thought 
the day was not far distant when cable messages might be sent to 
England for 3d. per word. If that could only be done, he says, it 
would, in his opinion, draw the Mother Country and the Common- 
wealth closer than all the reciprocity arrangements in the world. 


AN ALTERNATIVE COURSE 


I will now beg my fellow-subjects, through this Review, to 
note how easily we may have penny-a-word telegrams from any 
one point to any other within the British Empire. 

If you look on a general map you will find that the world 
is divided into two sections, or three at most. We may treat 
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Europe, Asia and Africa as one section, being all connected by 
land; America as another ; and all the islands as a third. If we 
construct land lines throughout Europe, Asia and Africa, and land 
lines throughout America, with wireless services and cables thence 
to all the islands, we shall achieve our object. But some twenty- 
five years ago two powerful cable rings built up a complete system 
of cable communication which has embarrassed our work very con- 
siderably. As explained in my letter to the Imperial Conference, 
land lines can be constructed for 251, to 301. a mile, whereas cables 
cost from 2001. to 8001. a mile. I believe that if by some accident 
all the cables of the world were destroyed we could relay them 
to-morrow at less than half cost. Some of my friends, such as 
Sir Edward Sassoon and Lord Blyth, are, for the moment, for 
less drastic measures. But I am forced by a sense of duty to 
emphasise the fact that land lines will help us enormously in 
establishing cheap communication, not only throughout the 
Empire, but throughout the world. 

I am specially anxious to point out that it is only 3700 miles 
by land to India, and that when the cable rings who had cables to 
India saw the danger of their monopoly being destroyed, they at 
once obtained control of the land lines to that Empire. The 
Eastern Telegraph Cable Company joined or formed the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company, taking themselves 80 per cent. 
of the profits, giving the Indo-European Company 12 per cent. 
of the profits, and the Indian Government 8 per cent. of the 
profits—total 100 per cent. The way they formed this ‘land line’ 
communication is so extraordinary that people in their senses will 
wonder how the British Government or any Government could 
have agreed to their propositions. They did it in this manner: 
They leased from the British Government a land line from London 
to Lowestoft; they leased from the British Government a cable 
from Lowestoft (England) to Germany. They leased from the 
German Government one of their land lines to the Russian 
Frontier ; they leased from the Russian Government a land line 
to the Persian Frontier, and induced the Indian Government to 
construct a line to Teheran from Karachi. The German Govern- 
ment, charging for local messages $d. per word, received more 
than double the local charge for our messages to India. The result 
was that we are paying to India 2s. a word, 3700 miles by land, 
solely because it is 2s. a word by cable 6000 miles! I have already 
pointed out that from St. Petersburg to Vladivostock—6000 miles 
—by land only 23d. a word is charged by the Russian Government. 
This outrageous Anglo-Indian arrangement, utterly opposed to any 
sense of fairness, to all intelligence, exists to-day for the mere pur- 
pose of protecting the cable company’s shares in the service from 
London to Bombay. 
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OFFICIAL APATHY 


I have appealed in vain to more than one Postmaster-Generg} 
of this country to call a meeting of the Postmasters-General of 
Europe, not only to abolish political frontiers but to. arrange 4 
perfect system of cable communication for the people of Europs, 
Asia and Africa by mutual understanding. The ‘ Lords of 
Silence ’—the directors of the cable companies—hold in thei 
hands the vital telegraphic communications of the British Empire. 
The facts of the case, as illustrated above, arouse increasing 
indignation among all sensible men. 

In a sufficiently clever manner the companies seek to divert 
this feeling by urging patriotism, saying that they are Pritish 
institutions; and they dignify their action by talking about 
strategic purposes in case of war. Yet Sir James Anderson, 
Director of the Eastern Telegraph Company, said it is all nor 
sense to talk about strategic purposes, as every foreign Govern. 
ment has the means of cable cutting. Since then wireless 
telegraphy has entirely met the danger ; and it has already been 
observed that we only have war with a foreign nation once or 
twice in a century, and then of course all telegraphic communica- 
tion is interrupted. 


Our Past PoSTMASTERS-GENERAL 


Many Postmasters-General have come and gone during my 
twenty-six years of Parliamentary life. ‘All have been men of 
high honour and reputation, who have left their mark for good 
on the public service with some liberal and progressive action. 
But we have never had an Imperial Postmaster-General. 

Not long since I made an urgent appeal to one of the most 
active and astute of these statesmen. I begged him to call a 
meeting of the Postmasters-General of Europe with a view to 
establishing international lines of telegraphic communication 
throughout Europe, Asia and Africa, complete, at the service of 
all, like the Pullman cars running from Paris to Pekin. I asked 
him to arrange at this conference for the provision of international 
land lines from London to Hong Kong ; from Calais vid Constanti- 
nople to Cairo and the Cape of Good Hope ; from Calais to Calcutta 
vid Fao and Karachi; from Calcutta vié Burmah down the Malay 
Straits territory to Singapore; and thence, by a few stepping- 
stones, to Australia. 

The Conference would have laid before it such facts as these : 
That the charge for a land telegraph message from Broome, 
Western Australia, to Cape York, Queensland, 7500 miles, 
through States ruled by five Governments, is for sixteen words 
one shilling ; that the charge for a similar telegram, half the dis- 
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tance—that is, from England to India—also by land, is 32s. ; that 
the charge for a message from St. Petersburg to Vladivostock, 
6000 miles, is but 2d. or 24d. per word—a fact which encourages 
one to hope eventually for telegrams from London to China at 
9d. a word, or from London to the Cape for 2d. a word, although 
my ideal was and is twelve words for a shilling. 

The first step is to get a declaration that political frontiers 
shall be abolished for telegraph purposes, and that no tax or toll 
shall be levied on communications passing from one country to 


another. 

I have said little of the telegraph lines to America, but this 
subject is very fully explained in previous numbers of this Review. 

Now the question is whether the people of thé British Empire 
are going to be bluffed by the capitalists who control the cable 
companies. Australia, New Zealand and Africa are amazed and 
indignant at the present position of affairs. I am almost afraid 
that we shall have to wait the advent of a Labour Ministry before 
we can smash the cable kings; yet we should annually save 
thousands and thousands of hours and millions of money by cheap 


cable communication. 
Let me quote my letter to the Postmasters-General of the 


Empire : 


At present the bulk of our trading negotiations are conducted in writing 
just as they were between Assyria and Egypt thousands of years ago. There 
is a lamentable waste of time at every stage of the proceedings. We do 
business at a rate which might have been tolerable in patriarchal days, but 
which obviously leaves out of sight our slender span of life—seventy years. 
My property is in Australia. It takes me three months to write to that 
country and get a reply to my letter. This is too much out of my span of 
seventy years. Yet the human race for two generations has been in posses- 
sion of means of instantaneous communication of thought, so perfect, so 
unerring, so docile and so plentifully found in Nature that it would tax 
angelic intelligence to improve upon it. This means is, for all but the most 
urgent concerns, as utterly ignored and neglected as if we were living in the 
days of the Pharaohs. Even when it is employed, each country sets a new 
tax on the passing telegram, as it would upon luxuries or dangerous com- 
modities. The flash of the message instantly passes over the face of Europe 
from one end to the other; yet it has to pay toll more than once on its way to 
the various foreign Governments. It seems to me it would be as reasonable 
to tax a sunbeam. 

Let it be clearly understood that my hostility is not against capital, but 
against the tyranny of capital. There is no one so ignorant or foolish as 
todeny the debt which mankind owes to the cable companies for their spirited 
enterprise in facing many risks in the development of telegraphic com- 
munication. Those who carried out that great work deserve our gratitude 
and financial reward. I would not deprive them of one farthing of what 
they are justly entitled to; if they are to be bought out, I would not haggle 
with them over the price, even though I might think it was based on an 
ungenerous tariff. I hold, however, that the policy of the cable companies 
has been ungenerous to the public and unwise in their own interests, 
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It is in the interests of all that I have advocated, in and out of Parliament, 
what I will call a cable post for the millions. It will come—it must come 
soon—and England’s children, though the great deep lies between them and 
the old land, will be able to send messages home at nominal rates. Nature 
has interposed the wild watery wastes, but she has also supplied the mar. 
vellous force that can bear our thoughts across them from one hemispher 
to another. 

Cheap cabling is the key to all the really momentous problems that con- 
front our statesmen and merchants, It annihilates distance, abolishes delay, 
bridges the ocean, laughs at the storm, creates trade, nourishes individual 
and racial sympathies, multiplies our strength, and, in the event of war or 
threatened war, enables us to mass our collective resources at the menaced 
point. The Post Office is the machinery of thought; but electricity is 
thought itself displayed in action; the living fire that makes the massive 
wheel turn. And. here I wish to show how much in this way rests on the 
Post Office. For a quarter of a century I watched the growth of the immense 
cable monopoly—a monopoly which naturally in purblind fashion defeats its 
own ends—a cable monopoly with enormously high rates to our Colonies and 
Dependencies; yet not one word has been spoken by a British Postmaster. 
General in favour of reducing those excessive charges. I have sat at State 
cable conferences side by side with representatives of the Government of 
Great Britain, and not one attempt was made by them to lessen the cost 
of cabling. Yet we must remember that the Postmaster-General has absolute 
control over the cables in his hands, because he holds the landing rights and 
inland transmission for Great Britain, without which not a single cable 
message could be sent by the monopolist companies. 

We do not wish to see our great Empire, which has been raised stone by 
stone, by English hands and by British valour in the old days, broken up 
into isolated fragments. Its magnitude should give us those majestic 
inspirations which bring to the daily task the grandeur of past success. The 
Empire gets bigger, but what of cohesion? The records of the past show 
clearly enough that when divergent sympathies and interests are at work the 
greatest empire falls. And who will deny that there are already centrifugal 
forces at work within the British Empire which need the gravest attention 
of our statesmen? Fortunately we have within our reach, in the postal and 
cable services, the means of intensifying and perpetuating the sympathy 
that is the basis of union—means that would probably have enabled Mahomet 
cz Napoleon to subjugate the world. 

At present the girdling wire is of no use whatever to the great bulk of 
the subjects of his Majesty the King. They might be living in another 
planet for all the use that they can make of the great invention. If 
labourer in England wished to discover at once whether his son in South 
Africa had perished in some awful mining disaster, he could only do so at 
the cost of a fortnight or three weeks’ pay. The leopard, the lion, and the 
wolf in the path of Dante at the Mount Delectable did not more effectually 
bar the route than do the monopolist companies to the millions whose hap- 
piness it would be to keep in touch with distant friends. To cable for money 
on the part of a member of a family abroad who needs immediate. assistance 
is practically impossible; the address alone (for there would, of course, be 
no registered address) would cost too much. His people at home are mulcted 
of a large sum to help him; they may be hard pressed to do it at all; and 
finally, the post will take from six weeks to three months to carry his appeal 
and bring the response. Three months! Charles Lamb called it ‘ writing 


for posterity.’ 





OUR IMPERIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


UNIVERSAL PENNY PostTaGE 


It is very difficult to have and enjoy Imperial penny postage 
without making it universal, from the fact that most of our letters 
to our Colonies and Dependencies pass through foreign countries. 
Accordingly, when Sir Joseph Ward, Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, agreed to penny postage between Great Britain and 
New Zealand, he announced that he would also like to see it 
established to every part of the civilised world. 

To-day we have the extraordinary spectacle of letters being 
sent from New Zealand to Italy at 1d. per letter postage, and from 
England to Italy at 24d. per letter postage. Sir Joseph Ward 
informs me that he has now made an arrangement with France 
for penny postage from New Zealand to France. 


ANGLO-SAXON PENNY PosTAGE 


On the 1st of May last there were general rejoicings in 
Australia at the inauguration of penny postage, not only through- 
out the island continent but to the Mother Country. 

For seventeen years active correspondence has been in progress 
with the Prime Ministers of Australia and others on this question. 
In The Times of the 27th and 28th of March 1905, much of this 
correspondence was published, on the conclusion of a treaty (sug- 
gested by me) that the rate of postage from the United Kingdom 
to Australia should be 1d., and the Australian postage to 
England should for a time be the inland rate of 2d. To Lord 
Stanley and Mr. Austen Chamberlain much credit is due for 
bringing about this arrangement. 

On the 1st of April last Rhodesia likewise established penny 
postage from that Colony to Great Britain. 

I repeat, on the 1st of May last the Commonwealth of 
Australia, with a population of about four millions, and at a cost 
estimated at 450,0001., agreed to establish penny postage through- 
out the island continent, and thus make penny postage universal 
throughout the English-speaking world ; the United States having 
agreed to it three years ago, on the 3rd of June 1908, the measure 
taking effect on the 1st of October 1908. 


Way Kzep up Postat FRONTIERS ? 


. The most glorious way of celebrating the Coronation of his 
Majesty the King would have been to proclaim universal penny 
postage ; it would have given universal satisfaction. 

To-day, half the letters sent from the United Kingdom abroad 
bear penny stamps only. The total cost of establishing universal 
penny postage would be no more for the forty-two million people in 
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Great Britain than that undertaken by the youthful Commo. 
wealth of Australia with only four million people. 

That fearless Imperial leader the Prime Minister of New Zg. 
land, Sir Joseph Ward, actually proposed in the Imperial (op. 
ference a resolution in the direction indicated. In this connexig 
T beg to append a telegram which was sent to me eleven years agg; 


General Post Office, Wellington, New Zealanj, 
Hennixek Heaton, House of Commons, London. 
I have much pleasure in informing you that New Zealand will introdyy 


universal penny postage from the 1st of January 1900 as a befitting om. 
memoration of the new century, and adding another link to the chain gf 


Empire. 
J. G. Warp, Postmaster-General, 
This is by no means the first time that New Zealand has led th 
way, and we shall never forget her promptitude in telegraphing 
the offer of a Dreadnought at a crisis in our history. 
It is not for me to attempt to dwell on the glorious results that 
will be forthcoming from the establishment of a world-wide penny 


But here is one little pregnant fact : 

My friend Lord Blyth has shown me a letter under the penny 
rate which brought an order for one hundred pounds’ worth of 
goods. 

I may mention that to-day in all the principal countries in the 
world the Post Office yields a large profit. For instance : 

InGermany aprofitof . ; - 76,000,000 francs a year 
In Australia 3 4 ‘ 5,000,000 a 

In Belgium 4 - 138,000,000 Fe 

In Spain : persion ; 

In France ; ; ‘ - 78,000,000 

In Great Britain _,, . . «120,000,000 

In Italy a ; * ‘ 4,000,000 

In Japan . . «12,000,000 


In Ireland ‘ 5 F A 5,000,000 
In Russia x - 18,000,000 


In Portugal Me : : . 2,500,000 
In Sweden ° . ‘ 2,000,000 
In Turkey J 4 2 5,000,000 
In U.S. of America ,, ‘ pp . 25,000,000 “ 

I have already stated that half the letters sent abroad from the 
United Kingdom bear the penny stamp. The total number 
according to the latest statistics of the Berne International Bureau 
is 129 millions ; it is now probably 140 millions. So that seventy 
millions bear the penny stamp. 


A ‘ SHockinc EXAMPLE’ 


At the Imperial Conference the Postmaster-General of 
England said that Imperial penny postage involved the 
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United Kingdom in a considerable loss. To the United States 
alone the loss was 136,000I. in a year, although that has been 
recouped at the rate of 10,0001. a year. He further said the loss 
on establishing universal penny postage would be 450,0001. a 
year, and in view of the heavy expenditure which Great Britain 
was now incurring with social reforms and other purposes of 
finance, he regretted the Government could not agree to the pro- 

My answer to this statement is that the loss on penny 
postage to America does not approach 136,000/. a year. My right 
honourable friend, who has done so much to remove anomalies, 
ought not to depend solely on the reports of his official advisers, 
for all his predecessors from the days of Rowland Hill were misled 
by similarly one-sided statistics, and in every case the official 
figures were proved to be entirely wrong. 

The alleged loss of 136,000/. on the American service is utterly 
misleading. We handle 3,000,000,000 letters in England, and we 
only send 18,000,000 letters to America. It is only a drop in 
the ocean. 

Against 600,000 lb. weight of letters we send to the United 
States 3,000,000 lb. weight of circulars, book packets and patterns. 
We pay to the steamship companies 3s. a lb. for the letters and 
only 3d. a lb. for the newspapers and circulars. Why? I defy 
any shipowner to tell the difference between a bag of letters and 
a bag of newspapers. We pay British steamships 3s. a lb. for 
conveying our letters to America, but we only pay 1s. 8d. a lb. to 
German-American steamships for conveying our letters to 
America—that is 50,0001. additional to the British owner. 

I gladly assent to the most liberal subsidising of our British 
mail steamers, but I strongly decline to join in the view that these 
subsidies should be wholly. paid by British letter-writers, and 
treated as ‘ losses ’ in postal revenue, estimated on the high figures 
of the Postal officials. 


GROUNDS FOR CONFIDENCE 


Tam confident, however, of the ultimate decision when I recall 
these facts : First, that of the 140 million letters sent from this 
country outward every year, seventy millions (one half) bear the 
penny stamp only. So there are only seventy millions left to be 
dealt with in undertaking this new departure of establishing a 
wide-world penny postage, so far as England is concerned. 

I am rendered more than confident by the positive knowledge 
I possess that our present enlightened and far-seeing Postmaster- 
General has it in view to carry out universal penny postage by 
degrees—one step at a time. I know he is already most anxious 
toestablish penny postage to France. I will venture to prophesy 
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that he will gradually extend penny postage, one or two steps a 
a time, to all parts of the world. 

My view is that it had better be done at once ; for the present 
arrangements excite laughter. We send through France even 
year to Australia, India and the East twenty million letters at the 
1d. rate ; to France itself we send about twelve million letters a 
the 24d. rate. France, on the other hand, sends letters at the Mp, 
rate to China, the Society Islands, New Caledonia, etc., carrie 
side by side with our letters to Australia and the East. 

Germany displays an equal lack of the sense of humour. She 
carries letters from America vid Southampton to Hamburg at i, 
each ; and letters from Southampton to Hamburg at 23d. each, 
It is like carrying passengers for 10]. from America to Germany 
via Southampton and for 251. from Southampton to Hamburg, 

The other day I made a proposal to the French Government 
to accept our letters at 1d. each, and asked them to recipm. 
cate by establishing penny (10c.) postage to England whe 
their finances admitted. I made a precisely similar proposal to 
Australia six years ago, and it was accepted, and Australia was 
only able to reciprocate in May last. Under the Postal Union 
each country keeps its own rates outward, and there can be no 
possible objection to France agreeing to this proposal except on the 
score of dignity. 

A very interesting paying step would be to introduce without 
delay penny postage to and from Japan. ‘The cost would not 
exceed 50001. for the first year. We have already penny postage 
all round the world excepting to Japan. We have penny postage 
to Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, India, Singapore, Hong Kong, China 
(but not Japan) en route to Vancouver, Canada, and San Fran 
cisco, United States, thence to Australia, New Zealand, and home 
vid Africa. I earnestly commend this proposal of penny postage 
to Japan, though I have strong reasons for believing that the 
present sagacious Postmaster-General will not leave office without 
establishing universal penny postage. 

J. HENNIKER HEATON, 
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SAINTS AND SOLDIERS IN SAVOY 


‘MapAME will surely pay for my burial ?—if Madame insists upon 
my running——’ The protest comes from an aged porter who 
is following us at quite a leisurely pace through the subterranean 
passage of the station at Dijon. It is obviously impossible to 
make him run, and scarcely worth trying to do so, simce our 
train should have left Platform IV already some minutes ago. 
It is of no consequence what has detained us on this our first visit 
to Dijon. Perhaps it was those strange Pleureurs who creep in 
and out of the tombs of Philippe le Hardi and of his son, Jean 
Sans Peur, who with their cowls lowered, their eyes cast down, 
symbols of inexpressible and dignified grief, have held us too long 
captive by their mysterious charm. Perhaps we have lingered 
to watch the goat-herd, clothed in skins and heralded by his weird 
cry, gathering his flock about him and unconcernedly pursuing his 
calling within a few yards of the tram lines and the traffic of 
one of the busiest streets of Europe. Whatever the cause, by 
the time we reach the station we have almost resigned ourselves 
to the possibility of having to spend another twelve hours among 
the treasures of past Burgundian magnificence. That this is 
unnecessary is due to no miracle worked in our favour, but to a 
simple historical or political fact which has escaped our notice. 
For to-day is the 38rd of September 1910, and the President of the 
French Republic is actually on his way to Savoy to celebyate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the annexation of that country to France. 
He has only just passed through Dijon, and so the ordinary express 
to Aix still waits in the station that it may not follow with dis- 
respectful closeness upon the heels of the Presidential progress. 
Burying is apparently cheap in Burgundy, for a franc seems to 
cover our porter’s gloomiest anticipations and leaves him wreathed 
in smiles and self congratulations, for is it not entirely due to his 
efforts that the ladies start at all? As a matter of fact we have 
twenty minutes to spare, and when at last we are off our pace is 
exceedingly slow and our halts many and prolonged, according to 
the speeches which our illustrious predecessor thinks it necessary 
to make at the wayside stations. All along the road these are gaily 
bedecked with flags and evergreens, and the realisation is forced 
279 
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upon us that, whether willingly or no, we have thrust ourselygs 
into the midst of a political féte. 

It is late in the evening when we reach Annecy, to find g 
hotel covered with flags and an obsequious smiling landlord, who 
rejoices at the prospect of three days’ festivities and congratulate, 
ces dames on having chosen so propitious a moment for their visit, 
Ces dames do not confess their ignorance nor that their pri 
intention in coming to Annecy was to visit the haunts of that 
gentle saint Saint Frangois de Sales, to whose memory the little 
town is so largely dedicated, with that of his friend, Mme. & 
Chantal ; to renew their less pleasing impressions of the youth of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, and to appreciate the quiet charm ofa 
lake and countryside which has inspired the work of so many 
French writers up to the present day. 

But the occasion seems to demand some rearrangement of our 
ideas. On the soft Sunday morning which follows our arrival, 
we awake to the discovery that Annecy for the moment, at all 
events, is a military centre. A Sabbath calm broods over the 
still waters of the lake, and on those mountains which have pre 
sented an impassable barrier to the Protestant spirit of Switzer. 
land on the one hand, and on the other, by their inconvenient 
division of the kingdom of Sardinia, have thrown Savoy irresistibly 
into the arms of France and contributed largely to the matter of 
the present rejoicing. In the town itself, however, a deeply 
religious people have been forced to set aside their cherished 
observances, to forget alike their saints and their men of genius, 
and to decorate their town in honour of the representative 
of a Government in which the people, apart from the officials, 
take, it is to be feared, but little interest. They have however 
done their work very creditably. The President is not expected 
until to-morrow, but already we are very much en féte. All the 
streets leading from the station to the Préfecture are gay with 
streamers of flags, the tricolour alternating with the white cross 
or the red flag of Savoy, and the motto ‘Nos cceurs vont ol 
coulent nos riviéres’—‘ Our hearts flow with our rivers ’—very 
much in evidence. Every horse and carriage is decorated with the 
tricolour, every baby—and all the babies of Annecy are out to-day, 
loyal if indifferent citizens of the Republic—waves a tiny flag or 
has one fixed in his bonnet. All the world of Annecy seems to be 
swarming in the Rue Royale or gossiping under the ancient 
arcades of the stately town house of the de Sales family, almost 
Italian in character, where the Kings of Sardinia lodged in the 
seventeenth century. 

In the picturesque narrow streets, along the canals with their 
wrought-iron balconies, tubs of flowering oleander, and occasional 
stone fountains, there isa hint that Italian workmanship has 
found its way across the Alps into a country which, too soft in 
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atmosphere to be Swiss, has yet little enough of Italy in its charac- 
ter. Here the people have had their own ideas of decoration. Flags 
are rare, but small fir-trees, brought down from the mountains, 
stand sentinel at every doorway, bearing a fine crop of paper 
roses, while strings of coloured-paper balls are festooned overhead 
from window to window across the narrow canal: In the Rue Ste. 
Claire is the ancient stone Evéché, with its heavy carvings where, 
as the guest of the President Favre, Saint Frangois wrote his 
Traité de l’Amour de Dieu, and where were held the séances of 
the famous Académie florimontane, instituted by Favre twenty- 
eight years before Richelieu had founded the French Academy. 
Close by is the site of the house once occupied by Mme. de 
Warens, where Jean Jacques, in his impecunious and not too 
creditable youth, first found that asylum with his Mamman 
which was to lead him ultimately to Les Charmettes, ‘the pleasant 
little house standing among the vines and chestnut trees on the 
sunny slope above Chambéry. 

A little bridge spans the canal opposite the Evéché, leading to 
an old-world garden where two immense mallow-trees, covered 
with pink and white blossom, peep through the gate and put to 
shame their paper rivals in the street. We make our way back 
down comparatively deserted by-ways, until we come to the three- 
cornered turreted block of masonry which was once the old prison, 
and which stands on an island where the canals widen to the lake. 
Beyond the open place opposite the Hétel de Ville stands the little 
church of the first Convent of the Visitation, which, until the 
Revolution, held the bodies of Saint Frangois and of his friend, Ste. 
Jeanne de Chantal, the first Abbess. They have now been moved 
to more gorgeous tombs in the modern Church of the Visitation 
near the station. The original little building of chocolate brown, 
faced with white stone, with its neat spire, is suggestive of 
nothing so much as a box of German bricks carefully arranged to 
agiven pattern. Certainly architecture was at a low ebb in Savoy 
in the seventeenth century. 

Above, dominating and sheltering the little toy edifice and 
guarding the entrance to the town from the lake side, is the solid 
Castle with its many brown: towers, belonging to an earlier and 
more splendid date—a landmark to all the country round. It is 
from the Castle that the troops come pouring down in the after- 
noon to salute the colours on the wide open space between. our 
hotel and the lake. The autumn manceuvres are in progress and 
the town already swarms with red-and-blue uniforms, for the 
soldiers have come in to pay their respects to the President, and 
also to protect his person. Under the magnificent plane-trees 
of'the Avenue du Paquier, which leads along the shore of the 
lake to the Préfecture where M. Falliéres is to be lodged, a number 
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of booths and merry-go-rounds spring up like mushrooms as the 
day goeson. Those itinerant vendors who, with unerring fidelity, 
pursue every hint of a féte in the length and breadth of Franee~ 
and these are few enough now, since the Government have for. 
bidden the observance of religious festivals—swarm like flies. 
evening the gaiety is in full swing, and the Sabbath calm of the 
town of St. Francis made hideous by the discordant sounds of the 
hurdy-gurdy, the intermittent cracks from the shooting galleries, 
and the raucous cries of the hawkers. A roulette board and a pack 
of cards, under the control of a loquacious young woman, is the 
centre of a constant little group of silent soldiers who wait with 
what patience they may until fortune favours them, and they are 
permitted to pocket a few coins or a small packet of tobacco, when 
they make way for other adventurous spirits. Family parties 
fond fathers wheeling perambulators—are all out enjoying them- 
selves in, however, a much more quiet and unemotional manner 
than would be the case in their sister country. 

But the sound of drum and fife soon reminds us that 
the dominant note of this anniversary is to be military. Dow 
from the Castle comes the band of the infantry regiment now 
quartered there, and, preceded by Chasseurs Alpinistes, carrying 
Chinese lanterns affixed to poles, they march briskly round the 
town, silencing the hurdy-gurdies with their martial tunes, and 
sweeping the crowds and the paraphernalia of the fair before them. 
It is a picturesque sight, for the Chasseurs are sturdy mountain 
soldiers clad in serviceable dark-blue uniforms, their béret em- 
broidered with a yellow bugle, and they carry lightly on their backs 
all those cumbrous objects for road making and refreshment which, 
to the civilian mind, are connected only with the exigencies of 
along march. The light of the Chinese lanterns flickers on their 
bronzed good-tempered faces, as they swing along with the 
easy vigour of a physique very superior to that of the little men 
in their loose red-and-blue uniforms who are playing so indus- 
triously behind them. The music grows alternately fainter and 
louder, the swinging lights appear and disappear in the darkness 
as they make the circuit of the town and so back to barracks, 
leaving like emptiness and silence behind them. 

This is the more desirable, since with the first streak of dawn 
the following morning the town is roused from its sleep by 4 
salvo of artillery and henceforward there is not much peace for 
anybody. At five o’clock the little train from the mountains 
steams casually through the streets and deposits its burden of 
holiday-makers on the shore of the lake exactly under our windows. 
Here also the fair has sprung into fresh activity—only the roulette 
board is absent, since the soldiers are too busy and the peasants 
too cautious to give it much custom at this hour of the morning. 
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A hoarse and insistent voice continues to proclaim almost without 
a pause, ‘ Dew sous 4 choisir—it is a present which I make you 
with the goodness which characterises all my actions.’ What it is 
of which a present is being thus handsomely bestowed we cannot 
see, but long after the owner of the voice has disappeared up the 
street he continues to assure us of the deux sous 4 choisir and la 
bonté qui me charactérise. 

The incessant rumbling of a drum suggests the premature 
arrival of:the military, but it is apparently merely caused by 
a small boy turning the handle of a mysterious machine 
under the shelter of a large scarlet umbrella. The medicine- 
man is an important feature of country fairs all the 
world over, but surely this dignified gentleman with his 
white linen suit, his smart umbrella, and the docile little 
boy must be a prince among his fellows for loquacity. His stall 
is covered with wooden menthol cases with one of which he is 
graphically illustrating his address to the crowd of interested 
onlookers. ‘ Why wake with a headache? The result no doubt 
of a coup de colére, anxiety—what you will.’ He grasps his head 
in both hands while a spasm of well-simulated anguish contracts 
his handsome countenance. ‘ Here,’ waving the menthol, ‘ you 
have le bonheur, la joie et le soulagement. Why have toothache? ’ 
And now the menthol stick is swept round the inside of his mouth 
for all to see. “I am forty-six—I have thirty-two teeth—see! I 
who speak to you.’ And indeed it is plain that they are very fine 
white teeth indeed. This-pantomime, which naturally holds us 
enthralled and envious, is followed by some dealings with an evil 
spirit in a glass bottle which savour agreeably of black magic, and 
the little boy winds up the drum again, thereby greatly enhancing 
the effect of mystery and doom. 

But now the serious business of the day is approaching. The 
stalls must remove themselves further back under the plane-trees, 
the merry-go-rounds, itinerant vendors, and even the medicine- 
man must be silent and inconspicuous. A squadron of dragoons 
clatters through the narrow paved streets scattering the crowds to 
right and left, foot soldiers line up in double rows all along the 
route that the President is to take, and the Chasseurs Alpinistes 
appear to be marching rapidly in all directions. No foot passengers 
are permitted to cross the street for an almost indefinite period, 
s0, having strolled out to see the fun, we find an impassable gulf 
fixed between us and our déjeuner—a predicament shared by the 
baker’s boy with our rolls. In spite of what appears to our insular 
minds to be mere arbitrary fuss, the soldiers who form the barrier 
between us and liberty are enjoying themselves in a manner which 
would deeply outrage the decorous traditions of a British Tommy 
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short sturdy men in front of us naturally have many acquaintances 
among the ladies of the town, who form the bulk of the rather 
thin crowd which is collecting. They are probably all sweethearts, 
brothers, cousins, and they have much to relate over their 
shoulders to an interested audience. This they do quite 
under the nose of their commanding officer. Little children ary 
handed through to obtain a better view, and it is not until fiyg 
minutes before the appointed hour that a nervous gentleman jn 
plain clothes, who rides up and down eyeing us all alike with 
angry suspicion, murmurs an order which produces instantaneous 
silence and attention. 
We haven’t many more minutes to wait. Cannon are fired 
from the Castle above; the church beils are ringing, and the 
procession of fourteen shabby landaus, all carefully numbered ag 
is the fashion in French processions, at length arrives. Mayors 
and deputies and all the local officials in evening dress, judges and 
lawyers in their quaint square caps and black gowns, and finally, 
in a smart barouche, the President himself, preceded by soldiers 
and followed by a handful of clattering dragoons. Monsieur 
Falliéres has already done a hard day’s work though it is not yet 
noon. He has left Chambéry soon after cock-crow, and made 
many speeches and received many deputations on the way. He 
permits himself, however, to show small traces of fatigue. Hat 
in hand he bows and smiles to right and left, a handsome impres- 
sive gentleman, whose cordiality of manner deserves @ more 
enthusiastic response than is accorded him by the citizens of 
Annecy. They are certainly not an emotional people ; neverthe- 
less, after he has disappeared down the Avenue they hang about 
with a certain tenacity to see all that they can of their distin- 
guished guest on the many philanthropic and other expeditions 
which have been arranged for him in the course of an arduous 
programme. Since it is impossible for M. Falliéres to leave the 
Préfecture without passing our hotel, we see him more times than 
we can number, and though as the day goes on a sullen, steady 
rain is falling, and he is condemned at the close of it to pass two 
hours in a steamer making the tour of the lake, he maintains the 
same creditable dignified attitude. All day, with the briefest 
intervals, the patient little soldiers stand in a double line along 
the Avenue and the Place, with the band always ready to strike 
up as the President’s carriage passes it at the corner, and behind 
him the dragoons, who give him five minutes’ start, are always 
galloping in desperate jingling haste as if they were afraid to be 
outdistanced. 
With all this, it is melancholy to hear that in Annecy, always 
a. stronghold of the Church, this hard-worked ‘servant of his 
country has not been particularly welcome. The beflagged and 
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decorated streets of the town beloved by Saint Frangois de Sales 
conceal, it appears, a bitterness of spirit which seems a poor return 
for the infinite pains taken by the urbane courtly gentleman, who 
jsnow driving about in the downpour, unveiling monuments, visit- 
ing the sick in the hospitals, and otherwise endeavouring to win the 
hearts of a somewhat stubborn people. It is from a young woman 
in a humble china shop in the Rue Ste. Claire, well removed from 
official patronage, that we learn the true inner history from the 
people’s point of view of this day of apparent rejoicing. The 
President, she explains to us, has been coldly received, the 
applause which Mesdames have heard was ordered by the officials, 
it was not spontaneous. Above all, the people resented the com- 

ry sonneries des cloches, the ringing of the church bells, 
which has been prohibited, as well as the processions, for the 
religious festivals. Only the officials have desired a visit from 
the representative of a Government which is obliging its subjects 
to bring up their children without faith. ‘ It is for the little ones 
we feel it, Mesdames,’ she says, glancing pathetically at a fat 
three-year-old baby who has contrived to fit himself into a large 
market basket, and is smiling amiably at us through the handle. 
‘The little Joseph will never carry a banner or walk in pro- 
cession; he will have no religious instruction.’ This rather 
gloomy view of Joseph’s future chances of salvation is interrupted 
by the subject of it, who, his round eyes fixed upon the visitors, 
has overbalanced himself and the basket, and requires immediate 
maternal consolation. 

The Paris papers are full of the President’s enthusiastic 
reception in Savoy, but the local papers and the Catholic organs 
are lessassured. There is a note of resentment, echoing the views 
of our friend in the china shop, against a Government by which a 
strongly Catholic country considers itself to have been tricked. 
There is even a hint that at Annecy especial precautions have 
been taken to protect the President from possible assault from 
religious fanatics. For this reason no evergreen arches, such as 
adorned the streets of the more commercial Chambéry and of cos- 
mopolitan Aix, were permitted in Annecy, no drooping garlands 
behind which it would be possible for an excitable zealot to hide 
himself. Happily, Monsieur Falliéres is surrounded by officials 
to whom the occasion is naturally one of unmitigated satisfaction, 
and round the official circle is drawn a tight cordon of soldiers so 
that the people and their prejudices have not much say in the 
matter. 

Fifty years ago Savoy had, by her own free will and consent, 
been finally united with France. The long-cherished dream of 
Napoleon the Third had been fulfilled, and Savoy and Nice added 
to his possessions as a reward for the services rendered by the 
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French troops against the Austrians in the campaign of 1859. The 
memorable meeting at Plombiéres took place in July 1858, when 
Napoleon and Cavour, two crafty conspirators, drove about for 
three hours in the neighbourhood trying to outwit one another, 
and arranging the future division of the States of Italy, to follow 
the Revolution so carefully planned by Victor Emmanuel’s wily 
statesman. And the King of Sardinia acquiesced readily enough 
in the cession of that part of his kingdom which, lying north of 
the Alps, was already more French than Italian in geographical 
position, language, and sympathy. The day had long gone by 
when the imposing Castle at Chambéry had harboured the Dukes 
of Savoy. With the Court at Turin, and the interests of their 
sovereign centred on the southern side of the mountains, it was 
natural that his subjects in Savoy should unanimously prefer to 
become entirely French rather than belong to a small and unim- 
portant dependency of Italy. Had they not fought side by side 
with the French soldiers in the glorious wars of the Revolution? 
In these Republican days the Savoyard’s memory does not 
carry him back much further than the French Revolution. He 
does not trouble himself to reflect that French influence might 
naturally be paramount in a country whose reigning house in the 
past has so freely intermarried with the sons and daughters of 
France. Some dim but grateful memory may remain of Henry 
the Fourth, who, having married his daughter to Victor Amma- 
deus the First, Duke of Savoy, was prepared to treat the little 
neighbouring State as a friend and ally. Louis the Fourteenth, 
on the other hand, regarded Savoy as a mere appanage, but was 
careful to consolidate French influence in the country by marrying 
his niece Anne Marie d’Orleans to Victor Ammadeus the Second, 
whose talent for dissimulation occasionally, however, baffled the 
astutest sovereign in Europe. It was their little daughter, Marie 
Adelaide de Savoie, who, as Duchesse de Bourgogne, was destined 
in her brief life to be the joy and consolation of the Roi Soleil. But 
of these royal personages of a past age and the far-reaching effects 
of their intermarriages, the Savoyard of to-day knows or cares, a8 
we have said, but little. The Dukes of Savoy, who later became 
Kings of Sardinia, are no more than names to him. He may not 
even be aware that the House of Savoy, the cradle of the reigning 
house of Italy, had from the earliest times had a distinct idea of 
aggrandisement ; that‘the question of Savoy annexing France had 
actually been mooted in the family circle, and scarcely as a jest! 
What he does know, however, is that from the earliest times, since 
it emerged into the light of history under Humbert aux Blanches 
Mains, his country has been the high road of invading armies from 
north to south, from south ‘to north, of Europe. The troops of 
Charlemagne have devastated the fertile country as they marched 
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through on their way to greater conquests, and the Saracens have 
swept it so perpetually that traces of them remain in the popula- 
tion and language to the present day. Now the invasion is only one 
of tourists and pleasure-seekers going and coming between France 
and Italy or pausing to seek health from the waters at Aix, and 
by them, this quiet corner of Europe, with its still lakes and 
jagged mountain ranges, its vine-covered slopes and smiling 
orchards, through which they are rushed in express trains, seems 
to be curiously neglected. But where there has once been 
invasion there probably will be invasion again, so in this case 
union is undoubtedly strength, and union with the nearest and 
most powerful State, whose language is the same and whose 
customs are the most familiar, is naturally preferred. But, 
as we have said, the immediate history of Savoy dates 
only from the French Revolution, when—the King of Sardinia 
having ceased to fight for himself and retired into Piedmont—his 
subjects north of the Alps threw in their lot with the French 
soldiers. It is not, therefore, unnatural that seventy years later 
they should have unanimously welcomed their final reunion with 
the country of their choice. 

But if the Savoyard cares for the safety of his country he cares 
no less for his religion. In 1848 when the question of annexation 
had first arisen, the Catholic conservatives, the most powerful 
party in the State, had strenuously opposed the idea of allying 
their country with one which had declared itself the champion of 
revolution. By 1860, however, matters had assumed a different 
aspect. Five years previously Ratazzi, Minister of Justice in 
Cavour’s Cabinet, had passed a Bill for closing all religious houses 
excepting those belonging to that Order which devoted itself to the 
nursing of the sick. In a Catholic country this was a calamity 
not to be lightly endured. That their leap from the frying-pan 
would ultimately land them in the fire could, perhaps, hardly have 
been foreseen when by universal consent the people of Savoy, the 
stronghold of Catholicism, became the subjects of Napoleon the 
Third, Emperor of the French. 

But apart from a disappointment which has been slowly grow- 
ing in bitterness, the Alliance Catholique Savoisienne has several 
distinct objections to the manner in which the anniversary of the 
annexation is being celebrated. Whether from deliberate design 
or an amazing want of tact, the day chosen for the féte is also the 
anniversary of the downfall of Napoleon the Third, the man to 
whose efforts the annexation was entirely due. Again, the unveil- 
ing of a statue to Rousseau at Chambéry has given small satisfac- 
tion since Jean Jacques was no Savoyard, but a citizen of Geneva, 
and the Protestant Swiss spirit has from all time been the most 
inimical of all othérs to the Catholic Savoyard ; indeed, the dread of 
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being annexed by the neighbouring Swiss States was a powerfy| 
factor in the anxiety for the union with France. Now, however, 
huge and hideous image of Jean Jacques dominates the tone of 
Chambéry, stepping jauntily down a sham rock, for ever mocki 
at the frowning solid Castle of the Dukes of Savoy, that cradle of 
kings and queens for whose destruction his teaching of free loye 
and equality sowed so many good seeds. Finally, the openi 
of a school in Annecy itself in a convent from which the Capueing 
have lately been expelled, is not a measure likely to conciliateg 
devout people who still rear their crosses and shrines outside every 
village and at the summit of every hill. 
The heavy rain which falls steadily as the evening approaches 
effectually quenches a laudable desire on the part of the towns 
people to pocket their religious sensibilities and enjoy the festiyj- 
ties as good servants of the Republic. The elaborate fireworks in 
front of the Préfecture, the feux de joie on the mountain tops fizzle 
out after a feeble effort. The merry-making attendant on the 
fair becomes more and more subdued and presently the entire 
population is driven home by the downpour. We leave the 
patient soldiers still standing in double rows when we go to bed, 
and they are there again standing at attention at seven o'clock 
next morning (indeed, had we not heard them tramping through 
the mud, they might never have moved) when the President 
takes his departure. It is a damp and drizzling morning, and in 
the long line of closed motors which sweep past it is not possible 
to recognise that of M. Falliéres who is thus allowed a brief period 
of seclusion, for even the band stationed at the corner omits to 
play, and the dragoons for the moment are not galloping. Market 
day has brought another instalment of peasants in from the 
neighbouring villages, who watch the Presidential departure from 
under the shelter of large umbrellas with a rather lethargic 
interest. In Annecy it has not been a very cheerful féte except to 
a handful of officials, who have contrived no doubt to grind their 
own axes, and to the gentlemen of the Press, who, following like 
the tail of a comet in the Presidential progress, have been treated 
with particular consideration, and have no doubt had an amusing 
experience. No sooner has the last motor whisked round the 
corner of the street than the word of command is passed for the 
troops to be disbanded. Even in such a depressing atmosphere, 
when the heavy overcoat necessarily conceals the brightness of the 
uniform, it is an interesting sight and also an object-lesson to see 
the large and well organised maiss of military dispersed. First, 
the sturdy Alpinistes march off to the Castle yonder, the drum and 
fife band: leading the way and contributing a false sensation of 
gaiety to the dripping surroundings. The dragoons clatter after 
them, a jingling plume-waving troop. Next the infantry, which 
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for the best part of twenty-four hours has lined the streets, pulls 
itself together with an undoubted sigh of relief and tramps off 
towards the Champ de Mars by the lake side, and finally the 
Artillery with the bumping gun-carriages and empty wagons 
disappear in the rear of the infantry under the sodden plane-trees. 
The soldiers will be among us for some time yet, as we are in the 
midst of the autumn manoeuvres, but the French Government, 
with its officialdom and anti-clericalism, may for a time be happily 
forgotten. The gentle spirit of Saint Frangois may once more 
tread the narrow paved street on his way to visit Mme. de Chantal 
at the Convent of the Visitation. 

Annecy, the real Annecy, awakes and stretches herself to the 
realities of a drudging and pious existence, to which the sound of 
dram and bugle are in these days a necessary but still intermittent 
accompaniment. The booths and merry-go-rounds, the itinerant 
yendors and fortune-tellers have moved on, possibly in the wake 
of the President, and have made room for the market people, who 
have set up their stalls of vegetables and country produce under 
the arcades of the Rue Ste. Claire. It is a rather dull market as 
Continental markets go, but perhaps the effort at noise and 
merry-making was all expended yesterday. An old man wanders 
solitary across the Place followed by a sheep which occasionally 
nibbles at the bunch of carrots which he carries loosely in one 
hand. The sheep has probably been brought into the town to be 
sold, but either no satisfactory bargain has been arrived at, or 
else the old man has thought better of parting with a faithful 
companion, for they return together to the country. 

As the day goes on, the clouds lift and the sun shines once 
more with the mild radiance peculiar to the sunshine of Savoy on 
the still green waters of the lake. The little piers at which the 
steamer touches on its leisurely progress are still adorned with 
remnants of yesterday’s féte, faded beech boughs and Christmas 
trees flowering abundantly with paper roses. Prompted, perhaps, 
by a desire to recapture our preconceived impressions of Savoy as 
acountry of saints, of writers, and of poets, we have left the town 
of Annecy to recover its outburst of militarism, and are on our 
way to the shrine of another and an earlier saint than Saint Fran- 
gois—to the Castle of Menthon of Saint Bernard. In the little vil- 
lage of Menthon, famous from the time of the Romans for its sul- 
phur baths and now basking idly among its hayfields and walnut- 
trees, such matters as President, Government, and even soldiers 
seem to be wholly forgotten. The squat solid church, connected 
with the priest’s house across the street by a long wooden gallery, 
along which is trained a horizontal bough of wistaria from an 
ancient tree in which the house is enveloped, is clearly the centre 
of this little universe. Under the shadow of the church at a 
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circular stone fountain in the Place the washerwomen are goggi 
ing at their work. At the corner, under a group of walnut-treg 
the forge and the carpenter’s shop seem to provide an attractive 
playground for the village boys. There are old brown chalets sug. 
gestive of Switzerland with pots of scarlet geraniums standing jp 
rows along the balconies, and there are plain whitewashed house; 
with wistaria trained in a straight line between the windows of the 
two storeys. We climb on up the narrow lane where pink rose; 
nod over the walls and pink hollyhocks stand in stiff array in the 
well-kept gardens. Presently we come to an old farmhouse half 
hidden among the walnut and chestnut trees, where a primitive 
threshing machine in the yard is an object of interest to half the 
village, its sleepy hum vibrating in the still afternoon air. And 
so on up a yet steeper path through the woods where the autumn 
hepatica hide themselves, until we emerge in the back yard of the 
chéteau. Here a group of small cream-coloured cows standing 
knee deep in the mire are waiting to be milked, and a motor—ap 
insolent anachronism—buzzes in front of a tenth-century archway, 
Perched high under the lime crags of La Tournette, with its 
mansarde roofs and many turrets, there is little left in the Renais- 
sance Chateau except this ancient stone archway and entrance 
staircase of the actual fabric in which Saint Bernard was 
born. The saint’s own room, however, still survives, and 
is now preserved as an oratory. The shy young footman 
who does the honours shows us a little bashfully the window 
from which Saint Bernard is said to have leapt, and so made 
hfs escape from a marriage of convenience arranged for him 
by his parents. He must have been a light and agile youth to 
survive such a leap without even a broken leg, but that he did s0 
may be concluded from the fact that he made straight for the 
mountains, and founded the Great and Little Hospices of Saint 
Bernard which remain as monuments alike of his unworldliness 
and agility to the present day. 

The chateau has always been the property of the Comtes de 
Menthon, and the present owner claims collateral descent from 
Saint Bernard. During the Revolution the chiteau was besieged 
and the Count was driven out, but happily his successors 
have been able to buy back their picturesque and historically 
interesting property from the Republic. Here they now live in 
a frugal dignity, devoid apparently of all ostentation, well befitting 
a family of such ancient lineage which can number a real and 
canonised saint among its ancestors. Below the chateau the 
garden falls sheer away in terraces and vineyards where we have 
little difficulty in losing ourselves, since no officious gardener 
interferes with our explorations. The quiet of the afternoon is 
only broken by the distant hum of the threshing machine. The 
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dark jagged line of mountains across the lake is reflected in its 
placid waters. To the left is the wooded promontory of the Roc ae 
Chéve, the summit of which was chosen by Monsieur Taine for his 
last resting-place. Beyond, in its own quiet bay, lies the little 
town of Talloires, famous for its abbey and monastery, now con- 
verted into an hotel, and familiar to the readers of André Theuriet 
as the scene of more than one of his charming novels. How’ many 
names in literature are associated with these quiet shores, far from 
the beaten track of tourists, how many writers have here found 
their inspiration, beginning with the gentle saint of Annecy 
himself, whose simple language may interpret the message of his 
surroundings with no less truth and eloquence than the artificial 
sentiments of Jean Jacques’ Confessions! That the town of 
St. Francis should be for ever connected in our minds with hurry- 
ing soldiers and martial music is but an accident of circumstance. 
Here in the country, on the slope of the mountain, we have surely 
caught the quiet and contemplative spirit of Savoy, which pro- 
duced her saints, her geniuses, and her heroes, and is also no doubt 
responsible for a certain lymphatic quality in her less important 
sons to-day. 

But even while these thoughts are shaping in our minds, the 
sound of a bugle ascending from the village is borne to our ears. 
To call it a bugle is perhaps too complimentary, for it proves to 
be nothing more than a toy trumpet supported by a primitive 
drum, beaten with all the vigour of youth and inexperience. There 
is the steady tramp of many small feet upon the road, and round 
the corner comes a regiment of little boys, marching two and two 
with real military precision. They are the boys we have seen 
playing in the forge and the carpenter’s shop down in the village, 
and they have played to some purpose. Each of them wears a 
leather belt round his blouse, to which is suspended a wooden 
sword, and each boy carries a wooden gun over his shoulder. The 
commanding officer marches in front, and the drum and trumpet 
make music immediately behind him. 

This is evidently no mere game. The boys are in deadly 
earnest, and they seem to range in age from eight to twelve, with 
one exception. He brings up the rear, and he wears a blue 
pinafore, and brandishes a stick above his curly head, the only 
weapon allowed to one of such tender years. But he works harder 
than any of them, for he must run all the way to keep up with 
the quick marching, and the hill is steep. Also he has to shout 
all the time, he is too young to be silent, and this breach of 
discipline calls down a sharp rebuke upon him from his superior 
officer. But he does not mind at all, for his heart as well as his 
lungs and his legs is in the business of serving his country, and 
discipline at four years old is of small importance. So this valiant 
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little company passes on its way u a 
_up to the chateau, perhaps to 
inspected by Monsieur le Comte, who is smoking his gual 
the terrace, and should surely interest himself in so patriotic g 
movement. Let us hope there is some good woman there who 
will give a drink of milk to the last recruit. 
For us there is, it seems, to be no esca ili 
‘* ; , pe from the mili 
_ = Savoy, and after all it is the best and the safest spirit in 
ese days, if the most sacred traditions of 
mm ee 9 of a country are to be 


Rose M. Braptey. 
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EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
BOY SCOUTS’ TRAINING 


THE HOBBLE-SKIRT IN EDUCATION 


Prease don’t think that I am approaching the subject of educa- 
tion with any idea of laying down the law. Far from it; I know 
no more about education than I do about dressmaking. Yet when 
I come to think of it, as an outsider, I see a certain family likeness 
between these two rather dissimilar institutions. 

The latest development in dress is the ‘ hobble-skirt.’ Pre- 
sumably a lady’s dress is designed with a view to being a graceful, 
pleasing, and at the same time comfortable species of drapery for 
the human form. I don’t think that its best friend can say that 
the hobble-skirt boasts any one of these attributes. It is a form 
of dress in which the aims are entirely lost sight of, and almost the 
opposite is developed. The users of the article don’t like it, the 
dressmakers even allow that it is not their ideal ; why, then, is it 
worn? Because Fashion decrees it. That is enough. Fashion 
is evolved from the inner mind of some superior artist in dress 
who sits up in the clouds out of sight of ordinary men. 

Our education is designed to make our rising generation into 
happy, prosperous citizens ; judging from the well-stocked condi- 
tion of our prisons and poor-houses, our army of unemployed, our 
strikes, our drink statistics, it is not exactly doing what we in- 
tended it to do. The users—the taxpayers and the employers of 
the made article—complain that the result of manufacture is 
not what they want; the makers, that is the schoolmasters and 
teachers, allow that what they teach is not exactly what they 
would like to teach ; but then they have to adhere to system, or 
fashion, which is laid down for them by some unknown power 
above. 

The taxpayer has to supply many millions every year for this 
education, which is supposed to turn out his children fitted to take 
their place in the world as happy, healthy and prosperous citizens. 
But in effect he has to supply many more millions in punishing or 
correcting them for bad citizenship in the direction of prisons, 
lunatic asylums, and poor relief. 

Look at the returns and see what an enormous percentage of 
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our boys and girls are deformed, from preventable causes, cangy 
which their mothers should have corrected had they only know 
something of their duties. Look at the thousands upon thousand 
of boys, and even girls, left at a loose end in our cities, nominally 
selling newspapers, taking charge of vans, acting as messengers, 
attending golf players, or doing nothing. Even when they ay 
lucky enough to be in some sort of employment, nearly 50 per cent, 
of these employments do not teach them anything that will enable 
them to make their own living as men, or be anything by 
‘wasters ’ when they grow up. 

Dr. Roberts writes : ‘ Anyone who has had any considerable 
experience of the products of our present educational system wher 
the work of the schools has not been supplemented by good home 
training must have been staggered by the utter inefficiency and 
helplessness of both boys and girls when they are turned out at 
fourteen with their so-called education completed.’ 

Our immense army of unemployed, largely composed as it is 
of unemployable, is being daily recruited by these boys, who are 
handicapped by malformation, or by previous employment in 
‘Blind-alley ’ occupations, and so never get a fair start in life, 

We see it, and we spend more money on alleviating their dis. 
tress, but we don’t do very much to prevent its recurrence among 
those following in their footsteps. 

And yet as regards unemployment, there is plenty of work in 
the country for all of them and plenty of money. One hundred 
and eighty-nine million pounds are spent in drink and tobaceo 
annually—enough, if spent on necessaries of life instead of on 
luxuries, to put all on a fairly prosperous footing ; but there is no 
thrift or foresight among us. Our 4l. per head of population in 
the savings banks does not contrast very well with the far higher 
sums, up to 191. per head, in other countries. 

We have work for all if they were adapted to it, but they are 
not. Foreigners in their tens of thousand come to England to 
take up work which pays them, under the noses of the British 
out-of-works. 

We have immense territories oversea crying out for men, and 
yet we cannot ship our surplus unemployed there because they say 
“We want men, not ‘‘ wasters ’’—manly fellows with some grit 
and energy, resourcefulness and self-reliance. Fellows who mean 
to make their way in spite of difficulties and hardships, not poor- 
spirited loafers who cannot do without their beer and football- 
betting, and who groan and go on strike directly any little 
difficulty arises.’ 

In England there were more occupants of poor-houses and 
more vagrants last year than ever before, and over two millions 
received poor relief. 
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And yet the material—in spirit and in limb—is not all bad 
to begin with. 

The truth is that our education, improved though it has been of 
late years, does not yet carry out its main function, viz. that of 
fitting the men for successful careers. 

What is the basis for a successful career? Is it education as 
we know the term ? 


CHARACTER-TRAINING NEEDED 


If we take the career of any man who has made a big success 
of his life, do we find it was his school education which was pri- 
marily responsible for his getting on? 

Many of our Ieading men had the most meagre education in the 
matter of the three R’s, but that did not prevent them from carv- 
ing out successful careers for themselves. The great point which 
in practically every case was at the bottom of their success was 
their own individual ‘ character.’ 

The energy and determination, the sense of honour, the self- 
reliance, the thought for others, the fortitude under difficulties, 
the cheery optimism—all these, and more which go to constitute 
‘character’ are the prime factors for success in life; and yet 
there is no attempt to teach them in the schools which are 
supposed to prepare boys for success in . fe. 

Sir Bartle Frere writes: ‘The English are, I suppose, the 
stupidest race that ever were created, but their character has been 
atalisman which has thus far preserved them, and has been a more 
than efficient substitute for many sparkling qualities.’ 

Whether for the success of the individual or of the nation, char- 
acter is equally essential. A nation does not gain its ascendency 
by the force of its armaments so much as by the force of its char- 
acter. The character of a nation is the aggregate of the characters 
of the individuals who form the nation. If their character is 
allowed to atrophy the national character must of necessity go 
with it, and that nation must fall. The steady growth of 
civilisation and wealth tends to do away with character. 

The antidote or remedy is to introduce character-training as 
an important part of the education of the modern child. 

Sir Alfred Keogh, the Rector of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, says: ‘A fault of our teaching system is the 
disregard of individuality.’ 

It seems to disregard the necessity for training the individual 
and developing his or her special abilities; it seems to disregard 
the individuality of the teacher, and to give very little scope for the 
employment of special personal qualities since it expects rigid 
adherence to a strict line of teaching. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF TEACHERS 


Hamilton Fyfe in his article (in The Daily Mail, April 191) 
on ‘ Whether present education is worth the money,’ quote 
various education authorities, who state that the results are not 
satisfactory—this, after allowing for exaggeration in similar com. 
plaints by the ordinary ‘ average man. ‘ 

It is easy to find fault—but he then goes into the reasons fur 
shortcomings and ideas for improvement of the educational 
system. 

‘The cause is discouraging to discover, because difficult to re 
move. The cause is the tendency of all official systems—espe. 
cially those controlled by a central authority—to become more 
official and less human in their working.’ 

‘In education individuality of the teacher tells more than 
anything else.’ 

Our teachers have their personality repressed by being parts of 
a machine, and by their being trained by steam-roller methods. 

Canon Barnett writes : ‘ Much of the unintelligence and want 
of interest shown by children in elementary schools is due to the 
fact that teachers have trusted to the rules for teaching which they 
have learnt, and not to the gift which is in themselves.’ 

Sir John Gorst : ‘ Teachers teach conscientiously that which 
they have been taught to teach, and nothing else.’ 

Mr. C. W. Robinson, of Newport, writes that teachers outside 
their schools have plenty of personality and individuality. The 
unsatisfactory results are not the fault of the teachers, but of the 
system of mechanical routine which ‘is such that a class that 
may be interested in the domestic policy of the Peruvians is sud- 
denly switched off at the chiming of a clock or the tinkle of the 
bell to investigate the properties of chlorine,’ and the teacher is 
reduced to the position of schoolmaster’s clerk. 


New MeEtHops FoR OLD 


Personally, from what I have seen of the Education Depart- 
ment and of its working in various districts, it deserves more praise 
than it at present gets. The question is so very complex; old 
methods die hard ; education in most foreign countries is in the ex- 
perimental stage and therefore not a reliable guide ; new schemes 
are not blindly to be plunged into, since different localities require 
different handling. One great step has been accomplished, and 
that is that the aim of the training is now looked to when the steps 
are being devised, instead of the former and reverse procedure 
being adopted by which the steps were developed till the aim was 
lost sight of. This was the case up till recently at our universities, 
which naturally and really set the course for all other schools of 
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eatin to follow. The directors of studies there decreed that 
to train young men to be intelligent, well-informed leaders for 
their country a knowledge of the classics was essential as a step. 
Gradually the step became so developed that to get on at all at the 
university a man had to be a good classical scholar ; there it became 
the end and aim of his training. When he was really well versed 
in Greek he was considered practically fitted to go into Parlia- 
ment, or the diplomatic department, or any other form of public 
service. 

In the Army we had the same sort of thing. We had, for 
instance, the sword exercise. A number of young soldiers were 
placed out in the barrack square, and standing in a most uncom- 
fortable attitude, representing their attitude on horseback, they 
were taught to cut, thrust, and guard with their sword day after 
day, and week after week, until they could all do these movements 
in their correct sequence, all exactly together like clockwork, with- 
out any word of command from the instructor. The finishing 
touch was added when they could make their sword-blades give a 
peculiar whistle in the air which showed that they were cutting 
true. I may, now that I have left the service, give away a deep, 
dark secret on this head, namely, that the instructor in order to 
make sure that the inspecting officer should note the true cutting 
proficiency attained by the squad, taught us how to imitate the 
sound by a slight whistle through our teeth at the right moment. 

Well, when a squad of men could cut the sword exercise exactly 
correctly, and in time, like one man, they were considered to be 
finished swordsmen, and were released from further attendance. 

The aim of making the individual man into a clever fighter 
with his weapon had by years of traditional practice become 
entirely lost sight of in the development of the steps. 

The old story is probably true of the Balaclava Dragoon, who in 
explaining how he had got wounded said, ‘When I saw the 
Rooshian coming at me I attacked him with cut two, and instead 
of guarding with the third parry, as he should have done, he gave 
me point four. Silly fool! Of course I got wounded.’ 

A well-drilled man is not necessarily a good soldier, any more 
than a regular churchgoer is necessarily a good Christian, or a well- 
taught school-child a good citizen. 

They may be perfect in the steps leading to the ultimate goal, 
but unless those steps lead right up to it they may very possibly 
never get there. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER TRAINING OUTSIDE THE SCHOOLS 

The aim of our school training is presumably to start the rising 
generation on to the high road for becoming useful, prosperous 
citizens. Indeed, the schools have to do more than start them, 
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for there is no further education for the bulk of the children op 
passing out of the ordinary schools, except for the few who can be 
persuaded to attend continuation classes—there is no universi 
finishing school for them, and no Sandhurst or Woolwich—and 
the schools ought really to put them well on their road to success 
in life. But as matters at present stand, when they have learnt 
their three R’s in the school, it cannot be pretended that they are 
equipped to go out into the world and become capable citizens 
without some further training in character—that is : 

In individuality—t.é, manliness, health, and reliability. 

In craftsmanship—i.e. trade or handicraft by which a career 
can be made. 

In a citizen’s duty to his country and to other people. 

At present there is no practical general instruction in these, 
The lad is left to drift after leaving school. Some are induced to 
attend continuation schools or technical institutes, but a large 
number begin that drifting process, without energy or power to 
assert themselves, and they drift away for life. 

They are never given a fair chance, largely through the fault 
of our system of education, which did not, up till recently, train 
them for the part they were to play in life, but which lost itself in 
the steps leading to that end. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. (now Sir) William A. Smith 
realised the great need of some finishing education to save the lads 
thus thrust out into the world to sink or swim—and the rule was 
to sink. He recognised that in order to save them it was no good 
calling out further instructions as to how they ought to swim, but 
to hold out a plank to them which they could grasp to keep them 
afloat ; in other words, that their further training must be an 
attractive one, which would appeal to them, since their effort must 
necessarily be a voluntary one. And thus he devised the ‘ Boys’ 
Brigade,’ with its drilled companies, its uniform, its bands, and 
camps. He attracted the boy, even the wildest hooligan, and 
then put discipline, smartness, self-respect and religious feeling 
into him. 

And Sir William lives to see his organisation flourishing and. 
doing a grand work for God and the nation in every part of our 
empire. It has also set the example for others to follow, and Boys’ 
Brigades of many varieties to fill up many gaps have since arisen. 
The latest of these has been the Boy Scouts. This association 
having been able to gain hints from so many experiences of others, 
has been able to work on lines which have not only proved particu- 
larly attractive to the boys, but have also shown education possi- 
bilities in the direction of character-training which have been 
thought worthy of consideration by the education authorities. 
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ORIGIN OF ScouTING FoR Boys 


What was the origin of scouting for boys it is difficult to say— 
and numerous authors of it have told me how and when they in- 
yented the scheme : but its origin seems to me to be lost in the 
mists of antiquity. 

There were certainly boy scouts in Ireland 1000 years ago, a 
junior corps of the Knights of the Red Branch sworn to chivalrous 
action and carrying ash staves in place of more military armament. 
The training of the Spartan youth, like that of the ancient British, 
the Zulus, and the Patagonians—the national training of the youth 
of all nations and all ages was the origin of that of the scouts. 

Its more immediate revival lay in the training of recruits in the 
Army. Until we took to the human rather than the red tape 
form of training, we never got real enthusiasm and real efficiency 
in the rank and file, drilled we never so wisely. 

A recruit joins with the idea of drawing good pay, of wearing a 
fine dress, and swaggering about the streets as a King’s soldier, 
until the chance comes to him of adventure beyond the seas. But 
the real sometimes differs from the ideal. In practice it came 
about that after a few weeks in barracks he gradually became dis- 
illusioned, when he found that his soldiering consisted in wearing 
an ugly canvas suit, and practising a grinding routine of drill, and 
unromantic fatigue duties such as carrying coals and scrubbing 
floors. As their eyes opened to this a goodly proportion of our 
young men took the earliest opportunity of leaving so uncongenial 
& service. 

But then came the era of teaching them on more up-to-date 
principles. As you teach a language nowadays—to talk first and 
learn the grammar later—so we teach them scouting and campaign- 
ing early in their career, and leave the goose-step to come in 
later. The result is keen and intelligent endeavour to learn for 
themselves, almost faster than their instructor can teach them, 
and the ultimate attainment of a genuine standard of all-round 
efficiency in the field. 

Tt is this principle which is applied in the training of boy 
scouts. We approach the question from the boy’s point of view, 
we give him a form of diversion which really appeals to him, ana 
leads him on to learn for himself those things which we want him 
to know and to practise. 




































THE OBJECTS OF THE Boy Scout’s TRAINING 


Before we arrange our steps of training we set up our aim. 
Over-civilisation appears to be destroying manliness, self-reliance 
and energetic endeavour, since it supplies all the needs of a man 
ready to his hand. If he wants water he has not to dig for it or 
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carry it himself, he merely turns on the tap; if he wants to go 
anywhere he does not have to walk or to tame a horse to 
him, he just takes a tram, a taxi, or a train: he puts his penny 
in the slot, other people do the rest. He has to earn his penny 
it is true, if he wants to ride, but if he prefers to sit still and do 
nothing nobody is going to bother him ; quite the opposite, they 
will say ‘ Poor fellow!’ and feed him. Where can we find an 
antidote to over-civilisationitis? ‘We want to infuse character, 
Character is to be found among those men who still have to fight 
their way with nature, where difficulties and danger have to be 
faced at every turn with a stout heart and energetic determination, 
where a man has to rely upon himself if he means to come out 
successful, where a man can be trusted to carry out his work from 
a sense of duty though he be a thousand miles away from super- 
vision. These men of our race are to be found in every corner of 
the globe, among our frontiersmen, explorers, missionaries, police, 
and prospectors—men whom we collectively term ‘scouts.’ 
These are the best types of manliness, and they are types which 
when held up to the boys command their whole-hearted admira- 
tion. And they appeal in their work and attributes not merely to 
one class of boy, but to every boy from gutter-snipe to castle- 
born, from cricketer to cripple. So it is not difficult to inoculate 
the rising generation with the scouting germ, and provided that 
it is directed into the right channel, it may be a medium for 
much good. 

Our object then is to take the desired main points of character 
above alluded to—namely: (1) individuality, (2) craftsmanship, 
and (3) sense of public duty—as the aim of our training, and to 
inculcate these into the boys by steps which include details of the 
backwoodsman’s life and attributes. 


Scout TRAINING 


(1) To develop individuality and personal character we offer 
a badge and the title of ‘ Scout’ to a boy between eleven and 
eighteen so soon as he can pass our tests in: cooking his own 
food ; living in camp; finding his way by map, compass, or stars; 
signalling, tracking, observation and deduction ; using his axe and 
oar ; swimming ; first aid to others ; knowing how to look after his 
bodily health and development ; cleanliness of body and thought; 
a sense of honour and duty, and his consequent self-effacement and 
obedience to others. And before he can get his badge each boy 
has to have at least one shilling in the savings bank. 

(2) To develop craftsmanship we offer badges of proficiency 
to scouts who qualify themselves to pass our tests in various handi- 
crafts or hobbies which will be of service to them in their careers, 
such as the work of a pioneer, electrician, engineer, carpenter, 
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interpreter, missioner, farmer, photographer, printer, clerk, or 
any other of some forty crafts upon our list. [Over 140,000 boys 
have already voluntarily gone in for and passed these tests. | 

(3) To develop the sense of public service and helpfulness to 
others we bring in a good deal of the law of chivalry as practised 
by the knights of old. Individually each boy is expected to do a 
good turn to someone every day—the striking result is that each 
boy actually carries out this idea. The scouts are taught how to 
deal with every conceivable accident, and are held to be always 
on duty, whether in or out of uniform, to help the distressed. 
Collectively the troops of scouts specialise their work of public 
utility, some taking up fire-brigade duties, others those of 
missioners, seamen, coastguards, first-aiders, life-savers, and 
soon. The results in this direction have been successful beyond 
expectation. 

I will not weary you with details, which can all be found in 
our handbook Scouting for Boys, but will merely content myself 
with giving you this brief survey of our general scheme, with the 
additional explanation that our teaching is almost entirely con- 
veyed through games and competitions, which as far as possible 
link the subject to be taught with the actual practices of the back- 
woods. Thus, if we want the boys to learn rowing and boat 
discipline we do not start a laborious drill in the subject—we start 
a ‘whale hunt.’ The ‘ whale,’ a log of wood, is set afloat equi- 
distant from two goals. Two boats race for it, each with a 
harpooner in the bow. The first crew to stick the whale starts to 
row for its goal towing the whale astern ; the opponents pursue, 
stick their harpoon into the whale, and pull for all they are worth 
for the opposite goal. Result, a tug of war in which the boat with 
the best discipline and the best rowers invariably wins. This 
induces a tremendous lot of private practice among the boys with- 
out any effort on the part of the instructor. This is only an 
instance of the general methods. 

Then we do not resort to military drill for training the boys; 
it is not what they like when they have been at it a short time. 
The better it is carried out the worse it is for the development of 
individual initiative, and in the eyes of many parents it bears the 
taint of militarism. 

We endeavour to develop the lad’s sense of responsibility by 
trusting him and expecting a good deal of him, and—in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred—we get it. In the matter of religion 
we are entirely non-sectarian; we don’t care by which of the 
several doors our bee gets into the great hive, so long as he gets 
there. Under these general principles of training we find that 
the boys work at their subject with enthusiasm—they learn it for 
themselves without having to have the teaching hammered into 
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them, which is the method of education which everyone would 
like to employ—especially when they have experience of its 
results. 

OUTSIDE OPINIONS 


Rather than inflict more of my personal opinions on my readers 
I will quote one or two better-known authorities on the subject as 
indicating educational possibilities which underlie the scheme. 

The Moral Education League Journal says of scouting : ‘Tt 
behoves all who are interested in moral education to examine 
closely a movement affecting our boys at a most critical time of 
their lives. Certain it is that it offers great educational possibili- 
ties, and affords already good training and discipline to thousands 
of boys.’ 

[That this fact is recognised elsewhere is plain from the many 
letters which I receive from parents asking me if I can recommend 
to them schools where a scout’s training forms part of the 
curriculum. | 

Dr. Garnett, in his recenf lecture on ‘ The Educational Value 
of Scouting,’ says that a principal merit of scouting is that it 
gets hold of a boy at the age of twelve or thirteen. The evening 
schools are closed to boys under fourteen, and working boys’ clubs 
are generally averse to having school ‘kids’ as their members. 
Scouting takes boys over this gap. 

Karl Pearson, in his book, National Life from the Standpoint 
of Science, p. 38, writes : 


What we as a nation seem to want at the present is Scouting. I take 
it the success of German technical education is just proportional to its 
efficiency in producing trained scouts. We have only just started our 
technical schools, but I sadly fear they are not putting sufficient stress on 
Scouting—on teaching how to observe or how to reason on observation as 
distinct from a knowledge of facts or from a training in art or handicraft. 

If you turn in almost any direction you will see this want of trained 
scouts. We want them in the diplomatic service to keep their hand on 
the pulse of other nations; we want them in new countries to tell us of 
minerals and food supplies; we want them, above all, in our trade to tell 
us what to make and how and where to send it; we want it in our commerce; 
shortly we want scouting in all branches of the national service. 

I do not underrate the importance of the equipment of a scout—he 
undoubtedly profits by technical knowledge—but I insist that the trained 
mind is the first thing . . . trained in reasoning and in reasoning on its 
observation. 


The Views of Vanoc, by Arnold White. On p. 26-27 the author 
says : 


The Boy Scouts Movement is the result of ‘ taking in the signals of the 
mountain, veldt, and sea.’ Its motto ‘ Be Prepared’ is good for all time 
and all ages. 
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It is ‘ an avalanche of education that England sorely needs.’ It is more 
than medicine for the mind, more than exercise for the body. It gives self- 
reliance without conceit, teaches lads to be manly without being prigs, and 
imparts religion without cant. 


A Schoolmaster writes : 


In the Preparatory School we have found the Scout movement a very 
great help in the development of a boy’s character; it provides them with 
so many different interests. 

Unfortunately the master who hegan the movement here among the 
younger boys in the school proper—J. L.—died very suddenly last January. 
He, I know, took up scouting because he thought it would have a good 
moral effect upon the young boys who were his especial care. He tested it 
thoroughly and found its effects most beneficial. Had he been alive now 
he would, I am certain, speak most strongly in its favour. 

My own idea of. scouting is a large one. While it is a most admirable 
form of recreation and if practised as such, I think that it could, with a 
very little modification, be developed into a sound system of education. 


Knowledge is what we try to give our lads; knowledge is the 
equipment which the trained mind can find for itself, the training 
is the thing you have got to provide for it. ‘I want my son to 
learn what will be useful to him in his profession in life’ is what 
I have heard from one parent after another. ‘I want my son to 
know how to observe and how to think’ is the expression of a 
desire which I have not yet come across, and yet it is the more 


important one. 
The Annual Report of the Education Committee of Southport 


states : 


Of the boys leaving the school this year 5.2 per cent. belonged to that 
valuable organisation, the Boys’ Brigade. 

The Boy Scouts included forty-four boys leaving school, 7.e. 11 per cent., 
and nineteen boys aged ten (6.4 per cent.). Membership of this institution 
confers very good physical and disciplinary benefits upon the boys, and 
every possible encouragement to join it should be given by those who can 
influence them. 


A Schoolmaster writes : 


The results, even after a month, are in some cases wonderful. Different 
boys want different treatment, of course; but in general they are much 
brighter, keener, and happier than before. They have lots of esprit de corps 
and proper pride, and without exaggeration I think I can say no more 
potent factor for good has ever been known here. I have devolved responsi- 
bility whenever possible, and this has ‘ brought out’ some boys enormously. 
In three cases the headmasters have recently told me that they would not 
recognise the boys in question as the beings of a month ago. The matron 
says tidiness is twice as apparent as it was before; and the masters in 
general are intensely appreciative. The Chaplain preached a Scout Sermon 
recently, which had a very good effect in impressing the boys with the 
seriousness of their undertaking. The boys are nct allowed to wear uniform 
till they have passed their Second Class test. I feel sure this is a useful 
stimulant. 
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I am convinced that the movement is easy to guide in schools. It jg 
self-spreading after the first patrol has been trained. Apart from the 
utilitarian side, it fits boys splendidly for the public schools, and a Scout. 
master who is really sympathetic should be able to influence the boys a lot, 
Only make one observation which a month’s work has proved—that 
‘ Thorough’ must be the watchword. Nothing appeals more to the boys 
than the belief that the Scoutmaster looks on it as a really serious matter, 


From a Head Teacher in a Secondary school : 


I write to express my gratification at a great and marked improvement 
in the general manner and bearing of the boys of the above school during 
the past few months. I attribute this entirely to the fact that a considerable 
number of my boys have joined the local Scout patrol. 


The paper published by Miss J. H. Smith in the Parents’ 
Review of the 9th of October 1910, goes on to give details of its 
working : 


The ‘educational value of scouting’ has been proved to us in such an 
interesting and convincing way that it is quite unnecessary to say why 
we do scouting at the House of Education at Ambleside and in the Parents’ 
Union School. How we carry it out will be the subject of this paper. 


From another Schoolmaster I hear : 


It is neither your idea as founder, nor does it, I assume, seem to you 
to be at all desirable, that such an agency should be confined to the upper 
classes ; indeed, it is tremendously important that it should not be a ‘ class’ 
matter. Neither in sport, nor in patriotism, nor in public service is there 
any class distinction ; nor should there be, however much this is inevitable 
or even desirable in other departments and directions. 

It is as essential that the sons of the upper classes should be trained 
to service and alertness, &c., as the lower. In these days of strong 
democratic tendency it is very important that enthusiasm should be aroused, 
based upon patriotism and a sense of public service that is above all questions 
of party politics. And, too, it is important that the upper classes should 
lead, not because of their unearned influence, but because they have the 
blessings of greater leisure, of education, and of training, and that they 
should be taught to place these (not in any spirit of patronage, but in a 
spirit of brotherhood, without stupid sentimentality) at the service of those 
who are less fortunate. The boy, like the man of the lower classes, needs 
this brotherhood and leadership if all is to go well. Therefore, anything 
that encourages the sense of service is of supreme importance in these days. 

Much is being done for the poor boy, and the ‘ privileged’ boy is in 
danger of being left behind; he must be as efficient, as ‘ wideawake,’ and 
as keen as the boy of the working-man if he is to deserve to hold his position 
in the future as one of the governing class. 

Preparatory schoolmasters will recognise that if this impulse is aroused 
at the preparatory school at the most important period of a boy’s life, up 
to thirteen or fourteen, it would be likely to tell tremendously when he goes 
up to the public school, and in his future life and enthusiasm. Starting 
Scout Brigades in his own parish, and helping at its training as an officer, 
&e., &e. 
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Education committees are now considering how the principles 
of the scout training may be best applied in detail in the curricu- 
jum of the evening continuation schools, and I have every reasox 
to hope that some practical steps in this direction will be seen ir 
next year’s programme. 

Nearly every foreign country also is making trial of the schem< 
of scouting for boys as an educative medium. 

In conclusion I would not have it thought that I, an 
outside amateur, should be presuming to lay down rules or 
instructions for others. I don’t want to prescribe to the mother 
of my mother how best she may imbibe the contents of the ova of 
the domestic hen. I merely lay a few facts and experiences before 
my fellow-workers with boys, in the hope that they may consider 
them, and either make trial of some of the ideas, or, better, give 
me the benefit of their advice or suggestions for their more 


practical application. 


Rospert BADEN-POWELL. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


PUNISHMENT AND CRIME 


THERE is no social fallacy so natural or so universal as that 
which attributes the origin and normal working of our institutions 
to a carefully thought-out plan on the part of our ancestors, 4 
social contract was assumed by many of the earlier political 
writers, especially by Hobbes in his Leviathan, by Locke, and 
also by Rousseau, who brought the doctrine into high popularity, 
In the old controversy of intellect versus feeling, intellect is af 
first very generally considered to be the basis of our social insti- 
tutions. Rousseau himself initiated the philosophy of feeling, 
which since his time has been assigned an ever-widening sphere 
in the interpretation of human motives. The theory of the social 
contract has now been long displaced by the conception of the 
social organism, popularised by Auguste Comte and Herbert 
Spencer. The progress of sociology has everywhere established 
the fact that society rests, not.upon cold intellectual arrange. 
ments, but upon sentiment and feeling. These are the true driy- 
ing forces of social institutions ; social institutions are the expres- 
sion of the social sentiments, not of the abstract intellectual 
opinions of mankind. 

Though no one, in these days, would attempt to deny this con- 
clusion as a general principle, yet there are many who disregard 
it in their views about any one particular institution, and about 
none so often as that of Judicial Punishment. Why does judicial 
punishment exist? For what purpose was it originally founded? 
The answer seems obvious. Society must suppress crime if it is 
to escape disintegration. Crime can only be suppressed by means 
of punishment, and the prospect of punishment, which will deter 
others from the commission of anti-social acts. Deterrence, 
therefore, and the removal of the criminal from the power of 
again injuring society, are the objects which punishment was in- 
tended to achieve. That these are the objects which punishment 
actually does achieve is plain; but that society ever consciously 
instituted punishment with these ends in view, is a fallacy dif- 
fering little from that of the Contrat Social. It is the fallacy 
of ascribing a social institution to an intellectual decision of our 
ancestors, and of supposing- that the ends now served by that 
institution were the ends our ancestors had in view when they 
adopted it. 
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If, then, we may not look for an intelligent and purposive origin 
of punishment, we are driven back upon human emotions and 
sentiments for an explanation. In what sentiment did punish- 
ment take its origin? Sociology has not left the matter in doubt. 
Revenge for the infliction of an injury is the ultimate basis of all 
punishment. If someone gives me a blow, I am roused to anger 
and endeavour (if he is not very big) to hit him back. I am not 
influenced in so doing by the reflection that, if I make an ex- 
ample of him, I shall deter others from inflicting blows upon me 
when they feel inclined to do so. Doubtless when I sit down to 
think about it afterwards, this will appear a complete and suffi- 
cient moral sanction for retaliating. But it had not entered into 
my mind when I gave the blow back. The reception of a blow 
had simply roused in me a condition of pain and anger, which 
(without taking any thought at all) naturally relieved itself by 
the prompt infliction of equal, or if possible greater, pain on the 
body of my opponent. This is what we call revenge; and this 
primitive human sentiment is the sole basis of our great and com- 
plex institutions of judicial punishment. A criminal is a person 
who inflicts an injury upon society ; society thereby is moved to 
anger, and proceeds to vent its wrath upon him. 

‘This is not the place to set forth the proofs of the revenge 
theory. They will be found recounted at length in Dr. Wester- 
marck’s Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, one of 
the most interesting books of recent years. It will suffice to 
give a very brief sketch of the progress of ideas on punishment 
as society evolves. At first punishment is nothing more than the 
revenge of one individual upon another who has attacked him. 
As society becomes more integrated, the resentment is not con- 
fined to the injured individual, but is shared by his family or 
tribe. This vicarious resentment, visiting itself upon the offender, 
is the earliest germ of social punishment. As evolution proceeds, 
the infliction of the revenge falls more and more into the hands 
of society, and is taken out of those of the victimised individual. 
There grow up at the same time definite customs as to the 
extent of the revenge demanded by different offences—customs 
which with further progress become hardened into law. But all 
this time revenge has been the sole motive agent at work; at 
first, indeed, so little is any other consideration admitted that 
accidental injuries are punished in the same way as intentional 
injuries. In Parkyns’s Life in Abyssinia,’ for instance, we read 
the following : 


A boy who had climbed a tree happened to fall down right on the head of 
his little comrade standing below. The comrade died immediately, and the 


1 Quoted in Edinburgh Review for October 1909. 
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unlucky climber was in consequence sentenced to be killed in the same way 
as he had killed the other boy; that is, the dead boy’s brother should climh 
the tree in his turn, and tumble down on the other’s head till he killed him. 


If revenge in early times was the sole basis of punishment, it 
is equally true that even at the present day, the original senti- 
ment is little modified by intellectual considerations. If we 
diminish the punishment for some criminal offence, we are mainly 
animated, not by the elevated principles of deterrence and re. 
formation of which we talk so much, but by the fact that our 
sentiments have softened and our vindictive feelings are satis. 
fied with a smaller degree of punishment than prevailed before, 
The criminal law at any time is a pure expression of the vindic- 
tive sentiments of the public; any change in these sentiments 
must be accompanied by a change in the law, which otherwise will 
fall into disuse. In the words of Sir Fitzjames Stephen : ‘ You 
cannot punish anything which public opinion, as expressed in the 
common practice of society, does not strenuously and unequivo- 
cally condemn. To try to do so is a sure way to produce gross 
hypocrisy and furious reaction.’ In England the progressive 
moderation of sentiment has left the law as a rule slightly harsher 
than public opinion : but in countries where the judicial punish- 
ment is insufficient to satiate popular sentiment, vengeance upon 
the offender is apt to take the form of lynching. 

From a consideration of what judicial punishment is, let us 
now turn to the other question, often confused with it, as to what 
judicial punishment ought to be, on the assumption that no such 
things as sentiments existed, and that we were at liberty to intro- 
duce a rationalist system rigidly calculated to secure the end in 
view. And we first have to answer the question, ‘ What is the 
end in view?’ ‘ The protection of society,’ is the general answer; 
but it has to be amplified by special answers as to how such pro- 
tection is to be achieved. In the first place, it is clear that the 
criminal, once convicted, must be deprived of the power of in- 
flicting any further injury upon society ; that is to say, he must 
be bereft of his liberty, either permanently, or for such a period 
of time as may be deemed sufficient to allow of a change in his 
hostile attitude towards society. This first canon I shall refer to 
as the ‘segregation of the criminal.’ In the second place, 4 
deterrent must be employed for the dissuasion of individuals from 
forbidden acts. The only deterrent that is practicable appears to 
be the infliction of bodily pains and discomforts on offenders. 
The segregation of the criminal must therefore be accompanied 
with various pains and penalties, the witnessing or hearing of 
which may serve as a warning to others. In the third place, 
advantage may be taken of the criminal’s segregation to reform 
and build up his character, so that from being a dangerous, he 
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becomes a useful, member of the community. And in the fourth 

, come the demands of humanity. The treatment of the 
criminal must be as lenient and agreeable as it can be made 
consistently with the first three canons. I wish especially to 
emphasise this last consideration. The criminal, after all, is, like 
the rest of us, a product of society; he is often the victim of a 
tainted heredity, and nearly always of a bad upbringing. [If it 
were not for the necessity of deterring others, it would be right 
and proper to treat him with the highest consideration, to cater 
entirely for his amusements and comforts, and protect him from 
all pain. If those who are tempted to deny this proposition will 
indulge for a moment in introspection, they will find themselves 
animated by the sentiment of revenge which we agreed to omit 
at the commencement of this rationalist analysis. 

_ We arrive, therefore, at four canons, which I name in order of 
importance : (1) Segregation, (2) Deterrence, (3) Reformation, 
() Humanity. I pass to a consideration of how the various 
modes of punishment now in use conform to the requirements of 
these canons. 

The extreme penalty of the law at present is capital punish- 
ment. Much controversy has been aroused about it in recent 
times; the allegation is freely made that the death penalty is a 
relic of barbarism, and ought to be abolished. It is largely with 
a view to finding a psychological solution to this problem that I 
have undertaken the present article. The first requirement of 
punishment—segregation—is very effectively met by it. The 
criminal, by losing his life, is finally removed from society, and 
all possibility of his committing any further injuries is with- 
drawn. The segregation, while thus more perfect than by any 
dther mode, is brought about: at low cost, and with little trouble 
to society. No cell has to be provided for his habitation, no 
warders told off to watch him, no work created for him. We are 
frequently told that murderers are often much less truly criminal 
than the majority of petty thieves and swindlers. Their crime 
was committed in a fit of passion, possibly with strong provoca- 
tion; they have previously led blameless lives; and the sugges- 
tion is made that their punishment should be lighter, rather than 
heavier, than that of more vulgar offenders. The argument may 
have some weight in favour of lenient treatment while in prison ; 
but the demands of segregation for such a man are fully as urgent 
as in the case of the most brutal ravisher or assassin. For a man 
who has once been carried away to such an extent by a fit of pas- 
sion is very likely to be carried away a second time—more likely, 
indeed, for it is a well-known law of physiology that mental pro- 
cesses which have once occurred render the way easier for a re- 
currence. The danger to life from such a person is considerable, 
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and he must be altogether removed from society. Capital 
punishment is the easiest and most certain method by which this 
can be effected. 

I come now to my second canon—Deterrence. I am awar 
that it is often said that capital punishment does not truly act as 
a deterrent. I have noted also the coincidence that persons who 
make this statement are nearly always those who on grounds of 
humanity demand the abolition of capital punishment. The 
allegation, which thus bears on its face the appearance of being 
made to bolster up a case, may, I think, be conclusively refuted, 
Inductively, we have such facts as the recrudescence of agsasgi- 
nation in France accompanying the suspension of the death 
penalty. A. Lacassagne, in his important book Peine de Mort, 
shows that homicides are rarest in those countries where capital 
punishment is most rigorously enforced. I do not want to 
press this, however, as the relation of cause and effect is 
proverbially difficult to trace in social affairs, and the 
apparent connexion may possibly be due to other conditions 
which remain obscure. I prefer to rely on syllogistic reasoning 
and the deductive method, which Mill represents in his Logic 
as the instrument of chief value in the study of social affairs. | 
have pointed out that the punishments inflicted by society are 
such as to afford adequate gratification to the vindictive senti- 
ments against the criminal. The degree of the punishment is 
proportionate to the strength of the resentment. Now, there is 
no question that capital punishment is more potent to gratify the 
public revenge than any other form of punishment now in use. 
It is (in full harmony with public opinion) confined to the most 
callous and cold-blooded murders, in which public animosity is 
roused to its fullest extent. It is not employed for minor crimes, 
in which vindictive feelings are less powerful ; though even then, 
in such cases as the wholesale ruin of poor people by some frau- 
dulent company-promoter exciting our high indignation, we often 
hear it said that the offender deserves to be hanged. The fact 
that capital punishment is only invoked to meet the highest 
flights of public resentment is an unequivocal proof that popular 
sentiment regards it as the most terrible of all punishments. 
Whether popular sentiment on this matter is well grounded or 
not, is another question. I shall shortly endeavour to show that 
it is not ; but in the meanwhile I am only concerned to note the 
attitude of popular sentiment, and to draw the obvious corollary 
that the punishment which popular sentiment regards as the most 
terrible is necessarily that which the public are most desirous to 
avoid, and therefore that which has the greatest deterrent effect. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from the propaganda of 
the abolitionists themselves. Do they regard capital punishment 
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as the most terrible of all penalties? If not, is it the case that 
they wish to abolish it for the purpose of instituting another 
punishment, such as prolonged imprisonment, which appears 
to them more terrible? They will hardly admit it. If, then, they 
advocate abolition, simply because capital punishment appears to 
them too horrible for our modern civilisation, we may surely infer 
that this is the punishment that they would themselves be least 
willing to face ; and that is only another way of saying that it is 
the punishment which has the greatest deterrent effect. 

Let me not be misunderstood, however. I do not mean to 
say that for all men, and at all times, capital punishment must 
of necessity be the strongest of all deterrents. Mankind are not 
all alike, and doubtless there are many who would much prefer 
to suffer the death penalty than a long term of imprisonment. 
Some months ago a gentleman wrote to the Times to say that it 
had often been his duty to notify to condemned criminals the fact 
that they had been reprieved. In one case he got the blunt 
answer, ‘ Thank yer for nothing; I’d rather be hanged.’ Other 
cases of similar purport sometimes occur. But the good people 
who bring out these exceptional instances appear to think that a 
generalisation may be founded upon them, and that capital 
punishment is shown to have no deterrent force. Nothing could 
be more absurd. All that is shown is the infinite variety of 
human nature, and that the same motives affect different people 
in different ways. We have to legislate, and to supply deterrent 
motives, not for exceptional people, but for the general run of 
humanity around us. And I have already proved that the general 
run of humanity is more likely to be deterred by capital punish- 
ment than by any other means open to us. Probably the excep- 
tions are not really very numerous. When a prisoner is annoyed 
on hearing of his reprieve, everybody is startled and surprised, 
and the fact is considered worthy of being chronicled in the 
Times. I venture to hazard the opinion that the large majority 
of prisoners show relief when they hear of their reprieve, and that 
no one would think this appearance of relief so remarkable as to 
call for a letter to the Times. 

There is one further class of criminal to whom I must allude 
—the murderer by sudden impulse. Of him it may possibly be 
true that capital punishment is no deterrent; but it certainly is 
equally true that no other punishment would be any deterrent 
either. The impulsive murderer does not stop to think; he 
never reflects for a moment on any consequences of his action, 
however appalling; he is borne away by a momentary passion, 
carrying before it all remnants of common sense or regard for the 
future. We have no reason for supposing that capital punish- 
ment would not be more likely to deter him than anything else. 
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On the contrary, we must suppose that if he stopped to think for 
@ moment, he would be more affected by a punishment whic 
appeals so powerfully and vividly to the imagination than by ong 
less striking but more prolonged. At all events, the discussion 
as to the relative efficiency, for deterrence, of various punish. 
ments, cannot be affected by the case of one who is momentarily 
blind and deaf to any future punishment whatever. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that Deterrence is mor 
effectively achieved by capital punishment than by any other 
method ; and that it satisfies the requirements of our second canon 
as completely and thoroughly as I have previously shown it dogs 
the first. 

My third canon was Reformation of the criminal. Since 
capital punishment involves destruction of the criminal, there is 
no need to reform him, and the canon is irrelevant. Some naive 
persons have suggested, indeed, that we ought to give the criminal 
time to reform and lead a better life, lest his soul should 
be eternally damned. ‘To that I have two answers : (1) That itis 
not the business of the State to trouble itself as to what happens 
to the souls of the departed ; its business is to regulate society for 
the benefit of the living. (2) That the height of a criminal’s re- 
pentance is most likely to be reached shortly after he has been 
condemned to death, and the gravity of his offence thus strongly 
brought home to him. By executing him at this auspicious 
moment, he will be relieved of the danger of a moral relapse— 
alas! only too probable with human nature as it is—and his soul 
will in consequence be given the very best opportunity it is likely 
to have of getting into heaven. 

The fourth canon—Humanity—brings me to the centre of the 
controversy that has raged round the whole subject. It is said 
that capital punishment is so horrible and barbarous that it ought 
to find no place in modern civilisation, and that no crime, how- 
ever foul, can justify it. The support of it is no less purely 
one of sentiment, than the opposition to it is one of sentiment. In 
some minds compassion for the criminal is uppermost, while in 
other minds compassion for the victim and resentment against 
the criminal is uppermost. I shall now proceed to dismiss both 
sentiments from consideration, and to submit the humanitarian 
allegations to a dispassionate analysis. At the risk of being 
repellent, I shall seek to ensure dispassionateness by the employ- 
ment of arithmetical symbols. These symbols must not be 
taken as accurate representations of the facts, but they serve to 
fix in our minds the leading points, which otherwise might evade 
us, with an accuracy as amply sufficient as the occasion calls for. 

I have pointed out that the canon of Deterrence requires that 
the infliction of suffering should be a necessary part of all punish- 
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ment. We may therefore compare two punishments by estimat- 
ing the quantity of suffering inflicted by each. The alternative 
to capital punishment is penal servitude for life, or at all events 
for a very long period of years. We may therefore confine our 
comparison to these two punishments. Let us call the average 
daily quantity of suffering experienced by a convict in penal 
servitude one unit of suffering, or one penal unit; so that in the 
course of @ year, a convict undergoes 365 penal units. Now let 
us analyse the state of mind of the man condemned to death. 
The punishment may be considered in two parts—first, the suffer- 
ing experienced during the actual moment of execution ; second, 
the sensations of terror and gloomy foreboding which presumably 
fill the period between the passing of the sentence and its con- 
summation. Dealing first with the first part, it is agreed on all 
hands that death is practically painless, and, in addition, that 
the whole proceedings are exceedingly swift. From the moment 
that the executioner enters the condemned man’s cell to the 
moment of death is stated to be not more than sixty seconds. 
The executioner, after binding the criminal, performs his work 
on the scaffold with lightning rapidity. The criminal himself 
appears often to be so dazed as to be little capable of feeling the 
suffering with which he is credited. But however he may feel it, 
it seems undeniable that the most excruciating mental suffering 
that is over in sixty seconds can only be as a featherweight in the 
balance compared with the protracted agony of many years’ penal 
servitude. I pass, therefore, to the more formidable side of 
capital punishment—the terrible anticipations of the last weeks 
of life. We have to compare one day of anticipation with one 
day of penal servitude, and endeavour to estimate by how much 
the agony of the former exceeds that of the latter. The waiting 
anticipation appeals so vividly to our minds, and is so forcibly 
realised, that we are apt to over-estimate its pain, in comparison 
with that of the less easily represented penal servitude. It seems 
probable that Fechner’s laws of sensation may be applicable here. 
His theory states that sensation only increases in arithmetical pro- 
gression when the stimulus increases in geometrical progression.” 
Which, if we may draw the analogy, means that if a certain stimu- 
lus produces a certain quantity of pain, double that stimulus will 
produce very much less than double the quantity of pain. So that, 
when the pain has already reached a tolerably high level, it will 
require a very large increment of stimulus to produce a very small 
increment of pain. Now, the one penal unit per diem which 
accrues to the convict in penal servitude is already a fairly high 
degree of pain. To a refined person, it must be such a degree as is 


**Tho intensity of the sensation varies as the logarithm of the stimulus.’ 


Vou. LXX.—No. 414 Y 
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not susceptible of a very large increase under any stimulus. The 
stimulus of anticipated death is far from being the worst of 
human inflictions. There is no physical pain attached to it; nor 
have I ever heard of a criminal going off his head on account of 
it. As a doloriferous agency, therefore, it must be concluded that 
the prospect of death, though considerably greater, is not im. 
measurably greater, than the combined physical and mental suffer. 
ings of penal servitude. And the quantity of suffering actually felt 
would be, under Fechner’s law, very much less than proportional 
to the increase of the doloriferous agency. Seeing how much suffer. 
ing is included in the one penal unit of penal servitude, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that anticipation of death would not be pro. 
ductive of more than two penal units, or double the amount of 
suffering. Much more than this could hardly be tolerated; yet 
we know that whatever suffering there is, is tolerated. Let me, 
however, place the case in the most unfavourable possible light 
for my own theory. Let me make the impossibly extravagant 
assumption that the criminal awaiting execution undergoes ten 
units of suffering per diem. Then if he has three weeks to wait, 
his total punishment is equal to 10 < 21, or 210 penal units, 
Suppose we allow for the minute of actual execution another ten 
units, the sum total of suffering is 220 units. This is equivalent 
to 220 days’ penal servitude. So that, on the most favourable 
possible hypothesis, the actual amount of suffering inflicted by 
capital punishment is less than that undergone in eight months 
of penal servitude ! 

That the conclusion here established will be accepted by senti- 
mentalists at large I do not for a moment imagine. Sentiment 
can only be shaken by sentiment; it is not touched by logical 
analysis : the two terms are incommensurable. Arguing with 
sentimentalists is like writing on water; and I shall here con- 
tent myself with protesting against their claim to monopolise 
humanitarianism. I defend capital punishment on the express 
ground of humanity. I affirm that those who wish to abolish it, 
in favour of penal servitude, are enemies to humanity, and that 
their success would cause a large increase of suffering to the very 
persons on whom they lavish their pity. In Italy the death 
penalty has been replaced by carcere duro, which is characterised 
by Lacassagne as ‘ une peine atroce.’ The fundamental virtue 
in sentiment is its driving energy; its fundamental vice is 
that it excludes intellectual analysis, and is liable, with the highest 
and most sincere professions, to bring about evils that a calmer 
mind could have easily foreseen. 

If capital punishment is in reality so humane, it must now be 
shown why soft-hearted people protest so energetically against 
it. A false theory is more effectually demolished when the 
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psychological grounds for its tenure have been exposed. The 
existence of the prejudice against capital punishment is due 
to the peculiarly vivid manner in which an execution appeals 
to the imagination—the very same element that constitutes it 
so strongly deterrent a force. We see the little whitewashed 
chamber, the trap-door and pit, the ‘ugly lever’; and we- 
fancy to ourselves with terrible realism the moment when the 
condemned man, his head concealed in a white bag, is launched 
into eternity as the bolt is released. The horrid apparition grips 
the mind with a spastic clutch that paralyses the intellectual 
faculties. The essence of sympathy is to feel some part of the 
pain which we pity in another; and accordingly much pain must 
be excited in sympathetic minds by so horrible a vision. The 
picking of oakum, the privation of liberty, etc., do not and can- 
not appeal in anything like so forcible a manner to our imagina- 
tions ; we forget the bleeding fingers and fractured nails, the spirit 
broken down by hardship and indignities; and the long years 
cannot be grasped in our thoughts in any but a symbolical sense. 
And because the thought of capital punishment fills us with much 
pain, while the thought of penal servitude fills us with less pain, 
we assume that the realities have corresponding relations. The 
fallacy is one with which all students of metaphysics are abun- 
dantly familiar. What are only the laws of thought are taken 
to be the laws of things. Subjective relations are regarded as 
equivalent to objective relations; and the universe is whittled 
down to that evanescent appearance which can be contained in 
the brain of a human being. 

Yet another psychological fallacy is involved. The refined 
and sensitive person who declaims against the death penalty is 
apt to assume that a murderer is a refined and sensitive person 
like himself. Cold-blooded murderers (and these alone are now 
hanged) have by the fact of their crime proved their callousness 
and lack of sensitiveness. Readers of Lombroso will not require 
to be informed of the almost incredible indifference to pain that 
criminals exhibit. Men will endeavour to commit suicide (and 
succeed) by driving large spikes into their own heads with a 
hammer ; or by thrusting a white-hot iron rod some inches into 
the abdomen. Dr. Quinton, in his interesting little book on 
Crime and Criminals, records an instance of a prisoner who, 
merely to spite his gaoler, smashed his own thumb by putting 
it into the hinge of a jointed table, and forcibly raising 
the flap. No one denies that criminals as a whole are charac- 
terised by an astonishing lack of sensibility, both physical and 
mental. Condemned men often spend their last night in com- 
fortable sleep, and walk to the scaffold with no sign of trepida- 


tion. The fallacy of reading into others the same. motives, and 
¥2° 
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feelings as animate ourselves is productive of endless mistakes in 
interpreting’ human character. The calmness of men on the 
point of execution has long bewildered the world, from the time 
of Plato onwards. We are, perhaps, less astonished at the cool- 
ness of Sokrates, since we are apt to regard philosophers as some. 
what inhuman. Montaigne was struck by the indifference of 
condemned men. I quote, with modernised spelling, from 
Florio’s translation of the essay ‘ That the taste of goods or evils 
doth greatly depend on the opinion we have of them’ : 


One who was led to the gallows desired it might not be through such 4 
street, for fear a merchant should set a sergeant on his back for an old 
debt. Another wished the hangman not to touch his throat, lest he should 
make him swoon with laughing, because he was so ticklish. Another 
answered his confessor, who promised him he should sup that night with 
our Saviour in heaven, ‘ Go thither yourself to supper, for I am used to 
fast anights.’ Another upon the gibbet calling for drink, and the hang- 
man drinking first, said he would not drink after him for fear he should 
take the pox of him. Every man hath heard the tale of the Piccard, who 
being upon the ladder ready to be thrown down, there was a wench presented 
unto him with this offer (as in some cases our law doth sometimes tolerate), 
that if he would marry her his life should be saved, who, after he had a while 
beheld her, and perceiving that she halted, said hastily, ‘ Away, away, good 
hangman, make an end of thy business: she limps.’ The like is reported of 
a man in Denmark, who, being adjudged to have his head cut off, and being 
upon the scaffold, had the like condition offered him, but refused it becanse 
the wench offered him was jaw-fallen, long-cheeked, and sharp-nosed. 


Humanitarians may rest easy that no one in this country will 
be required to pass through the ordeal of execution unless he 
has previously qualified as regards lack of sensitiveness by the 
commission of a brutal act that would have been impossible to a 
sensitive man. 

To sum up: we have found that all our four canons of punish- 
ment—Segregation, Deterrence, Reformation, and Humanity— 
are met by capital punishment in an almost ideal manner, and that 
its removal from the statute-book would be, from every point of 
view, a most profound and unfortunate mistake. 

Whether any alteration should be made in the mode of 
carrying out the sentence is another matter. There seems no 
sufficient reason why so long a time should elapse between the 
pronouncement and the execution of the sentence. It would be 
reasonable to give effect to the law as soon as the final decision of 
the Home Office has been arrived at. A shortening of the period 
would probably not result in diminishing the deterrent effects, 
and certain‘y seems demanded by humanity. With regard 
to the actual instrument of execution, it is not a matter 
of very great importance, as all those in use among civilised people 
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are instantaneous and painless.’ It is a mistake to change any 
traditional custom, unless there is a solid reason for it ; and death 
by hanging has no apparent inferiority to other methods. 
Herbert Spencer (who, unlike Mill, was opposed to capital 
punishment) has suggested in his Facts and Comments an interest- 
ing method of execution. His plan was to have a large table 
supported by a single leg in the centre, and so made as to be able 
to revolve rapidly upon this central axis. The criminal was to 
be laid on the table with his head at the centre and his feet at the 
periphery. The table now being caused to revolve, centrifugal 
force would drive the blood rapidly out of the brain to the lower 
regions of the body. Faintness would be succeeded by insensi- 
bility, which would soon become permanent as the rotation con- 
tinued. If hanging is supposed to be painful, this simple method 
of producing euthanasia might well be adopted. 

For crimes short of murder, milder punishments than death 
have to be employed. Imprisonment of one kind or other has 
to be resorted to for segregating the criminal from society. The 
imprisonment must be rendered disagreeable, for purposes of de- 
terrence. In the laudable cult of humanity this fact is sometimes 
lost sight of. Suffragettes and others, who have experienced 
prison life, have written in newspapers and reviews to complain 
of what they consider the scandalous discomforts of prison life— 
how the heating arrangements are inadequate, the food nasty, the 
beds disagreeable, the ventilation bad, and so on. After all, the 
production of discomfort is the raison d’étre of prisons. If the cells 
were thoroughly warmed, the food sufficient, the beds comfortable, 
the prisoner would enjoy a life far superior to that of the poor but 
honest classes outside, who have to drudge for their livelihood 
and suffer all sorts of privations. Why should the law-abiding 
proletariat be mulcted in taxation to maintain anti-social black- 
guards in comfort? There seems a general tendency to look 
more upon prison as a reformatory for criminals than as a deter- 
rent. The success of a prison system is supposed to be estab- 
lished when it has been shown that a large proportion of those 
confined subsequently become honest men. That, no doubt, is an 
achievement much to be desired ; but it is very far from being the 
sole object of a prison system. I should say, rather, that that 
system was most successful which most effectively deterred men 
from going wrong at first. Doubtless reformation is best achieved 
by mild and humanising treatment ; in every sphere of life harsh- 
ness results in anti-social feelings, while kindness results in moral 
elevation. But the principles of deterrence demand considerable 
severity ; there appears to be here a direct contradiction between 
the requirements of deterrence and of reformation ; and it would 


’ Though some still hold the opinion that decapitated heads live and feel for 
some time after the execution. 
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be fatal if our zeal for the latter caused us to overlook the 
demands of the former. With advancing civilisation men ay 
deterred from crime by the prospects of punishments much |egg 
grim than heretofore; and it is right and proper, therefore, that 
there should be a corresponding relaxation in the rigours of prison 
life, such as is now in progress. But the other side of the 
picture has to be remembered ; enthusiasm for the criminal must 
not outrun enthusiasm for the safety of society.* 

As to the mode by which reformation should be achieved, the 
principies of Herbert Spencer’s article on Prison-Ethics (Essays, 
vol. ili.) appear to be unanswerable. The prisoner should be 
made to earn his own living, to pay rent for his cell, the main. 
tenance of warders, etc., the conditions of labour being, however, 
always more arduous than prevail outside. The criminal thus 
costs society nothing, and he is inured into the kind of habits 
which it is desired he shall continue on his release. He should 
be made, as far as possible, to refund to society some of the value 
he has abstracted from it; an aim which is best achieved by 
utilising his labour to pay all the expenses of keeping him, and 
taking also a great part of whatever additional profits accrue. 

There is another mode by which he may be made to refund 
real value to society. I am aware that in promulgating this 
mode I shall be considered by many worthy people a gross and 
brutal barbarian ; nevertheless in the interests of criminals, of 
society, and of humanity itself, I venture to suggest it. Nine- 
tenths of all the suffering that afflicts the human species is caused 
by disease of one kind or another. The extinction of disease 
would therefore be a boon to humanity, of desirability far exceed- 
ing any other that we can imagine. The project, moreover, im- 
practicable as it first appears, and still remains, is becoming less 
chimerical every day. It is beginning to be recognised that the 
zymotic diseases (which constitute the large bulk of all disease) 
are already almost within our power to eliminate. The magni- 
ficent achievements of modern physiology and medicine have been 
attained largely as a result of experiments on living animals ; and 
one of the greatest difficulties standing in the way of further 
progress has been the impossibility of making experiments upon 
human beings. My proposal is that criminals should be used, 
where desirable, for purposes of scientific experimentation. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a man has been convicted of a particularly 


4 The warning in the text is more than justified by a perusal of the recently 
published Blue Book of Criminal Statistics [Cd. 5473], from which it appears 
that the progressive diminution in crime during last century has given place to 
a steady increase of crime during the present century. Mr. H. B. Simpson, 
C.B., in his introduction to the Blue Book, says: ‘It is permissible to suggest 
that the steady increase of crime during the last ten years is largely due to a 
general relaxation of public sentiment with regard to it.’ 
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brutal rape, or of swindling poor people out of their life’s savings ; 
and suppose that an important discovery towards the cure of 
cancer might be made by inoculation experiments on living men ; 
will any sentimentalist be so blind to reason, so deaf to the 
plainest calls of humanity, as to say it would be wrong to inocu- 
late that criminal with the cancer and make the observations 
which might be followed by untold benefit to the whole race? 
I confess I cannot understand the mental attitude of anyone 
who will object to this. On the one hand we have a coarse and 
hardened scoundrel, on whom we have in any case determined to 
inflict severe penalties ; on the other hand, we have an odious and 
agonising disease, from which about 50,000 persons are said to be 
now suffering in England and Wales alone. Is it more normal or 
more humane that the penalties inflicted on the criminal should be 
penalties useless to society, rather than penalties useful to society? 
Can we reconcile it to our conscience to allow thousands and thou- 
sands of our best citizens to be tormented and succumb to this 
frightful disease, merely because we have not the nerve to try ex- 
periments upon one or two heartless wretches, who do not deserve 
our slightest commiseration? Philanthropic sentiment is by many 
subordinated to philozoic sentiment; are they also prepared to 
subordinate it to philokakurgic sentiment? I have taken this 
particular instance merely as a concrete example of what might 
be done ; but many greater or lesser varieties of experiment might 
be tried. I think it can be shown that, as in the case of capital 
punishment, the deterrent effects of human vivisection would be 
greater, and the actual pain inflicted far less, than is involved in 
penal servitude. In other words, from the points of view of 
humanity and deterrence, such punishment combines all the 
virtues of an ideal punishment. And it does something else, too, 
that capital punishment does not do. It makes the criminal re- 
fund to society benefits equivalent to the injuries he has inflicted 
upon it. The demands of abstract justice could scarcely be more 
completely satisfied than by making the offender render back to 
society in his own physical person some part of the evil he has 
inflicted upon other members of society. That his person should 
be held sacred, never to be dedicated to the service of humanity, 
appears so monstrous a doctrine that I hardly know how to 
characterise it. 

The proposal is not altogether new. In the reign of George 
the First the Law Officers of the Crown gave it as their opinion 
that the King could lawfully grant a pardon to a malefactor under 
sentence of death, on condition that he should suffer himself to 
be inoculated with smallpox (Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors). Not long ago a Filipino prisoner was infected with 
dysentery by the ingestion of cultures of the dysentery bacillus. At 
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the present day enthusiasts occasionally come forward and offer 
themselves for experimentation in subjects on which they are in. 
terested. What enthusiasts will do for the advancement of science 
may surely be demanded from criminals in whole or part commy- 
tation of their other punishment. 

I began this essay by pointing out that our social institutions 
are based not upon reason, but upon sentiment. There are 
many who would like to make reason all-powerful, and drive out 
sentiment with a pitchfork. There are many others who dread 
the time when sentiment may have vanished from the world, 
Both the hopes of the one and the fears of the other are ground- 
less. Mankind must in the future, as in the past, continue ever 
to be governed by sentiment. But the sentiments greatly change, 
The harsh revengeful sentiments of primitive times are altogether 
to be deprecated ; but they are not more dangerous than the soft 
and maudlin sentiments which by excessive reaction are apt to 
succeed them. Let us clearly recognise the danger of those pusil- 
lanimous sentiments that shrink away from the ugly facts of life, 
and pervert the high authority of humanity to cover a knock- 
kneed apprehension of the surgeon’s knife, by the use of which 
alone can we march forward to health and strength. Let us 
clearly recognise that only those sentiments are magnanimous 
which impel us to face facts as they are, the painful no less cour- 
ageously than the pleasant facts ; sentiments which are not to be 
deterred by the bitter racking pain of the moment from taking 
such steps as are indicated by a calm foresight for the greatest 
ultimate welfare of our people. Only so can the great goal of 
humanity be achieved ; only so can the success and prosperity of 
the British people be maintained. 

Hoes §. R. Extior. 
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A ZULU PLAY.' 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


MANZINI - : . The King. 

ZWEETE ; ‘ . Asmall Zulu chief. 

DABULAMANZI . . A fighting Induna of age to marry. 
PoTassa ; - . The King’s medicine-man. 

NoINnA : ; . A male retainer of ZWEETE’S. 
NYANYSA ; . . Daughter to ZwEEteE, about sixteen. 
LANGASANA . A . A famous female witch-doctor. 
BALETA : ; . An old serving-woman. 


InpUNAS, WOMEN, one or two CHILDREN. Everyone is coal- 
black except NYANYSA, ZWEETE, and the KING, who show traces 
of alien blood and are copper-coloured rather than black. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SCENE : The greater partof the stage shows 
the interior of a round Kaffir hut, made of withies interlaced 
with a beautiful regularity. On the extreme right is seen the 
outside of the hut, with a low arched opening for admittance, so 
low that anyone entering has to crawl in on his knees. A reed 
wall runs from the hut to the right and fences a road roughly 
indicated in grass. In the far distance are some hills—nearer, a 
few trees. It is night and the stars are. shining, but the dawn is 
close. On the interior walls of the hut various objects are hung— 
drinking-gourds, skins, weapons, shields, combs, beaded girdles 
and necklaces. In the middle a low fire of wood is burning, sunk 
in a round hole, the smoke from which curls up into the roof. 
Rough cooking-pots stand on the ground near by. Against the 
walls are large baskets, basin-shaped ; skins lie on the floor, and 
there are one. or two wooden stands, used to support the head in 
sleep. Two figures, a man and a woman, NcIna and BALETA, are 
sitting at the back. Bateta is playing softly on the Kaffir piano? 
while Nomina thrums on a gourd. ZweEeEte is lying in the dark, 
scarcely visible to the audience. 


Bateta (in alow tone). Will Nyanysa come this night, Ncina? 

Netna (still beating the drum). Can I say, sister? Zweete, 
her father, waits for her; he must know. 

' Copyright also in the United States—and all acting rights reserved. 

* A native instrument like a big dulcimer. The notes are formed by wooden 
slabs fastened on to bundles of reeds. 
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Baueta (leaning forward). Is he asleep? 

Notna. His eyes seem to speak, yet he does not hear us w 
we talk. 

BatetA. His ears are filled with the music. . . . It is noy 
two days he has waited. Why did he send her with cattle of his 
house to the White Man’s kraal? . . . it was not wise work, 

Nerina. Nyanysa will have her way. . . . When she takes, 
husband how will it be? 

Baeta (laughs slyly). There is one for her already. . .] 
know. . . . Nyanysaislikea pot of honey . . . all the flies come, 
. . . Ha! ha! it is the Induna Dabulamanzi . . . he has sem 
the ring on his head. He is tonga,* he may marry. 

Netna (scornfully). A woman always says, ‘ Look, look, the 
pot is boiling ’ before the water is hot. Can you see the heart of 
Dabulamanzi? 

Bateta. A man never feels the fly on his nose till it stings 
him. . . . Dabulamanzi talked with Zweete to-day till the su 
was weak. Dabulamanzi watches now for Nyanysa on the hill. 

Notna. Tst! ... Tst! . .. Zweete moves. 

[They both begin playing again. 

ZWEETE (rises hurriedly). Tst! Tst! (the music stops). The 
ground shakes. There is running. Neina ... go. . . watch 
from the hill! 

[Nera creeps out softly and runs up the road. Zwexts 
listens again. 

It is a man—not Nyanysa. It is Dabulamanzi. 

[DaBULAMANZI appears on the. road, bending low and 
running. He leans his asseqai against the hut and, kneeling 
down, looks into the opening. 

DaBuLAMANzI. Numzana‘—(He waits for a moment, then 
enters and sits on the ground)—I see her—Nyanysa is coming. 
She has green leaves on her head. = She is straight as a young 
tree. 

ZweetTe. Nyanysa!—she has come! She has been long on 
the way. Two suns and two moons have I waited—she shall 
be beaten. 

DaBULAMANZI. Great chief—you that are black—stay to hear 
her word. Nyanysa is a white calf—there is no dirt upon her. 

ZweeEtTe (laughs). She has magic for you, that girl—you are 
umhlohlo,® you are bewitched. 

DABULAMANZI. Listen ! 

[From outside comes the sound of a voice singing a 
strange melancholy cadence in semitones, more like a 
wail than a song. 


* Tonga means that a man is allowed to wear a big rubber ring on his head, 


a sign that he has permission to marry. 
« Greeting. 5 Under a spell. 
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Zweerte. It is Nyanysa. 

. [Nyanysa appears on the road, walking slowly. She has 
a wreath of green leaves and a great bowl on her head. 
Beside her walks Manpa—old, though she is quite 
straight—who looks at NYANYSA anxiously, but does not 
venture to speak. Before she reaches the hut NYANYSA 
halts, and gazes round her almost startled. She hardly 
knows where she is, she has been so absorbed in her 
thoughts. She stops to listen, turns and looks at the moon 
steadily for a moment, and sighs deeply. 

Zweete (inside the hut still, to DaBULAMANZI). Go now— 
watch for the King’s coming. 

DaBULAMANZI. I am afraid. Nyanysa! (ZweeTe laughs 
again). But there is more—I must speak with her. 

ZweEEteE (good-humouredly). You are bewitched indeed. Go— 
you will find Neina; tell him to watch well for Manzini the 
King. You may then come back. 

[DABULAMANZI kneels down and crawls out of the hut. 
He picks up his assegai, and stands in the shadow, watch- 
ing NYANYSA, who does not see him. When she has 
passed him, he runs off, while she slowly moves to the 
hut. Her father stands inside, waiting for her. 

Nyanysa. Umgane.*® 

Zweete. Oh yes, my child. 

[Nyanysa pushes the bowl into the hut and then creeps 
in herself, followed by Mauna. 

Nyanysa. The White Chief greets you. He sends you this 
basket full of his fine white meal (she puts the bowl down before 
him). He sends you this chain (drawing a chain from out of her 
blanket). 

Zweere. You have been long on the way. I am angry. I 
thought you were dead. (Turning to Manpa) Why is this? Was 
she ill?—was she hurt? 

Manpa. Oh, Baba!—she would not! She is hard to drive. 

ZweetTe. You fool!—you—of what use was it to send you 
with her? Another night I should have gone to Langasana, the 
Great One, she from Natal, the witch-doctor—I should have 
asked her to find out what you were doing. (There is no answer, 
and MaHpa turns and creeps out of the hut frightened.) What 
did the White Chiefs speak? What has been given to you? 

Nyanysa. I have the word! 

Zweere. The word? What is this? Is it cattle? Is it 
copper? Is it—— 

Nyanysa. It is the word of the White God. 

ZweeTe. The White God! Ulunkulu is not white. You 
must not speak this word (coming close to her, very angry). You 

* Greeting. 
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have stayed too long with the white. Their ways are not Zula, 
their God is not Zulu. Did they speak no other word? Djj 
they ask more cattle? . . . I have few left. It is time for you 
get a husband. 

Nyanysa. You will not take cattle for me yet? You have | 
wife in your hut. Let me stay with you—I am young. 

ZWEETE (laughing). Yes, you are young. No man will gir 
cattle for you when you are old! 

[DABULAMANZI is seen coming along the road. He hus 
put more feathers on his head, and wears bracelets an 
necklaces. He carries a shield and assegais and looks 
as if he were in full fighting gear. ZweExtTE hears him, 
smiles, and turns to NYANYSA. 

ZwEETE. I will go now and see to the cattle. 

[He goes out. When he comes up to DaBunamanai 
he stops. 

ZWEETE. The Sakabula bird has grown his tail feathers— 
ha! ha! 

[DABULAMANZI, embarrassed, raises his hand as if to 
stop ZWEETE, and then watches the old man up the road, 
In the meantime Nyanysa, after looking round the hut 
and stretching herself, lies down on a skin rug beside the 
fire, and rests her head upon a wooden pillow. Batzrs 
does not move. DABULAMANZI listens from outside, and 
then very timidly he comes up to the doorway, kneels, and 
looks in. Nyanysa does not see him. 

DABULAMANZI. Umgane! 

[He rises, places his assegai at a little distance, and 
comes near again to the opening in the hut. NyYANysa 
inside has heard him; she goes to the opening and looks 
out, then comes back and arranges the cooking-pots again, 
smiling to herself. 

Nyanysa. Umgane! 

[ DABULAMANZI crawls in and squats on the ground. 

DABULAMANZI. I will see you. 

Nyanysa. Yes, I agree. 

[There is a long silence. 

NyanysA. Stand- up, Dabulamanzi. 

DaBunaMANzl (humbly). Can I overshadow the Chief's 
daughter? 

Nyanysa (laughing softly). You are changed, Dabulamanzi. 
Ah! (looking at the top of his head)—you are tonga, you have 
sewn the ring on your head; now you may take a wife. (She 
moves back from him.) 

DABULAMANZI. Yes—that is true. I may marry—I am a good 
fighter. Yesterday I saw the King—I ran here before him-—— 
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NyanysA. You are changed. I, too, am changed. I have 
been away from Zulu two suns—but they are all the suns of my 
life. 

DABULAMANZI. Since you went to the White Chiefs—I also 
have waited—all the suns of my life. 

Nyanysa. Waited? What is this? Have you not killed? 
Have you not smoked and talked? 

DaBULAMANZI. I have watched for you till the sun went, till 
the stars went, till the sun went again—till now; you were long 
on the way. 

Nyanysa. I stayed in the white man’s kraal till the sky was 
red. I was listening to the word of the women who wear white 
wings on their heads. (She half rises, very intent and eager.) 
They spoke of Death. 

[DABULAMANZI shudders and looks round ; he lowers his 
voice. 

DaBULAMANZI. Do not speak of it ; there is danger. The spirit 
of my father is angry. I have not killed a calf for him. The 
Ehlose,’ I am afraid. 

Nyanysa. I am afraid also. The White God is a king—He 
can do big deeds. Have you heard of the great raising up? 

DABULAMANZI (still almost in a whisper). Yes, I have heard. 
A white teacher came to the King’s kraal, in the moon of the 
aloes. I was pleased with the word, but I cannot understand 
it—— 

Nyanysa. The White God will not let me die, they said; 
He will dig me up out of the earth ; He will take me to the sky. 
He is a white man with fire round His head. In a book I saw 
Him. 

DABULAMANZI (very fierce). He shall not take you! You are 
Zulu—you belong 

Nyanysa. He will dig you up also, Dabulamanzi. He is the 
Father of the great raising-up. 

DaBULAMANZI. What is this talk? Is the white man dug up? 
No! Have I not seen? In the days of the fighting many were 
killed. 

Nyanysa. After three suns, the teacher said. 

DaBULAMANZI. This is foolish talk. I have seen the bones 
of white men lying on the veldt moons more than may be counted. 
This is forbidden talk (looking round him uneasily). 

Nyanysa. The teachers say their God is greater than Ulunkulu 
—He is Lord of the black as well as the white. 

DaBULAMANZI. Can there be the same God for the black and 
the white? No, no—— 

Nyanysa (dreamily). When the spirit of my mother came to 
me her face was like water when the moon shines. 

7 Spirits. 
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DaBULAMANZI (frightened). She who is dead. You ap 
umhlohlo—you are umblohlo. 

Nyanysa (disregarding). It was in the night—in the hut of 
the teacher. I woke—my mother stood by the pole. 

DaBuLaMaNZ!I. You must not speak this word—there is danger 
in it. 

Nyanysa (still disregarding). I had pain when I saw her, 
Her eyes were like the rivers after rain. When she was alive her 
heart was sad. If my father beat her she did not cry—she cried 
when we were alone. She was tired, her heart was sore for her 
home. 

DaBULAMANZI. It was far—she came from the side of the big 
waters. 

Nyanysa. Yes, my father took her in the King’s Raid. Her 
husband was killed—her little children were killed. He pulled 
her from the burning kraal. She had beauty. Worse than death, 
she said, oh my brother, worse than death. 

[Nyanysa flings herself against one of the poles of the 
hut, sobbing, and gradually falls on her knees, rocking 
herself back and forth. DABULAMANZI moves towards her, 
hesitates, and then stops still as BaLeta hobbles forward 
and mutters, putting her hand on the girl’s head. 

DaBULAMANZI. She is umhlohlo. 

Bateta. No, she is not umhlohlo. It is the cracking of the 
bud. Speak to her—give her the right word. 

[She laughs a little and hobbles out of the hut, carrying 
her instrument, and seats herself outside. DABULAMANZ 
hesitates, then he kneels again before NYANYSA. 

DaBULAMANZI. Sweetheart, Singan’izama *—do not cry—you 
put a spear through the heart of Dabulamanzi—(he waits again, 
then very gently he touches her shoulder. After a moment 
Nyanysa turns and looks at him with a little smile. DABULAMANZI 

grasps her arms and speaks eagerly to her). 

My heart—sweet heart—you that are my life—look at me. 
Nyanysa turns and looks at him with a little smile. DABULAMANZI 
you will come to my hut you shall not fetch water and dig as 
the other women do—I will not beat you. I will have no women 
in my hut but you. 

Nyanysa (slowly raising herself). What is this? 

DaBULAMANZI (rapidly and earnestly). I have spoken to 
Zweete, your father. I have enough cattle now. When your eyes 
look, something seems to soften and melt inside of me. Whenl 
cannot speak to you I feel as if I am hungry—my heart aches 
with a pain—I see your face in the burning fire. I stop when 
T am eating to think of you, till people say, ‘How much that 


8 Term of endearment. 
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young man speaks to his heart!’ I go hunting, but I forget 
what I am about; in the dance I stop and do not know it. It is 
as if something drew me with a rope—— 

Nyanysa (softly). This is love, Dabulamanzi—this is what 
the old women say is love. 

DaBULAMANZI (eagerly). Yes, that is it—that is my sickness. 
It must be so—you have magic. 

Nyanysa (anzious). But my father will not take cattle for me 

et? 
‘ DABULAMANZI (embarrassed). He has said I may drive the 
cattle to his kraal. I have offered many. 

Nyanysa. No—no—I will not marry—I also must love. 

[BauETA ts seated outside the hut, playing softly on the 
Kaffir piano. 

DaBULAMANZI. Love me, love me, Nyanysa. I am strong, I 
am a good hunter-—— 

Nyanysa (rising). Can love be hunted? How shall I know if 
Ilove you? Youaregentle. You speak softly.—I must think—I 
must wonder. If yours is the face I see, it is well—if not, then 
it is not well. 

DABULAMANZI. He whose face you see—what then? 

Nyanysa (speaking as if in a dream). He whose face I see— 
he will be my beloved. I and my beloved will go out into the 
veldt. In the day we will walk, and hide among the trees. 
When the sun has gone into his hut the little children of the 
sky will light our way. We will lodge in the kraals by night. 
I will be my beloved’s—I will wait for him and serve him—his 
head shall rest on my knees—he shall live in my heart. 

DABULAMANZI. You make my fire burn with your words. My 
heart is white as milk—my love runs to you. (He comes closer 
and closer to her.) 

NyanysA. You must put a spell upon me, Dabulamanzi, to 
make me love you. 

DABULAMANZI. A spell? I am afraid of the great witch-doctor. 

Nyanysa. No, no, not by her—not Langasana ; she turns her 
face from me—she hates me. 

DABULAMANZI. I have no spell. Let me hold you—let me—— 

[He puts his arms round her, and for one moment she 
allows herself to restin them. As if in sympathy BALETA’s 
music gets louder, while in the distance shouts are heard. 

Nyanysa. Listen! What is the noise? 

DaBULAMANZI (listens—then in a tone of despair). The King! 

Nyanysa. Manzini! Is he to come this night? 

DaBuLAMANZI. It may be (listening). Yes, it isso. My 
protector, my spirit, stand up straight! Cry to the White God, 
Nyanysa—(coming close again). The King will see you. You 
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have beauty, you have the calling voice; he will desire you—he 
can take you. 

Nyanysa (shudders). The King! He who kills with a laugh 
—he who seizes the women! His hands are stiff with the blood 
of children. No, no—he hates the white—I hate him. 

DABULAMANZI (seizing her by the wrist). It is death to speak 
that word—this is Zulu custom ; no man can say it is not good; 
it is death to turn your face from the King. 

Nyanysa. Death! I cannot die—I will run far—I will hide, 

[ZWEETE now comes down the road and crawls into 
the hut. Bateta follows him. 

ZwEETE. The King! the King! Make ready—unroll the 
mats. A stool for Manzini. Come! Come! 

[Nyanysa moves silently and quickly to the, opening. 
She is intercepted by ZWEETE. 

ZWEETE. Did you not hear?—the King is come! Quick—put 
the beads round your neck . . . and the copper rings on your 
arms. ... Quick, JBaleta ... fetch mealies. . . . Where 
is beer... the bowls . . . Nyanysa! (He goes up to her 
menacing.) 

[BALETA goes out to fetch the beer, which is kept in 
another hut. 

Nyanysa. Oh, husband of my mother, my father, let me hide 
from the King. . . . I am afraid... . 

ZweetTe. Afraid! (looking round) What is this? Is she 
bewitched ?—she is umhlohlo. 

DaBULAMANZI. Let her go, Zweete. . . . Listen to my word 
.. - lethergo. . . . The King! Ifhe sees her, he will take her. 

ZWEETE. Fool! What is this you are saying? . . . You are 
not married to her . . . the cattle are not yet driven in. Sheis 
my daughter. . . . Can I not sell as it pleases me? ‘You are 
bewitched. . . . If Nyanysa has magic for the King he will take 
her . . . he will put me at his side. The King can give much 
cattle . . . more than any Induna. . . . Is it for me to shake 
my head at the King? 

Nyanysa (passionately). Let me go. . . let me go to the 
cattle. . . . I will not see-the King . . . he makes me tremble. 
. . . Itisasif I were todie. . . . Let me go. 

ZWEETE. Do you ask to be beaten? Manzini will remember 
. . « he will call for you: . . . The King must be obeyed in all 
things. . . . Stand in the ring of dark till you are ready . . . 

[BaEta pushes in a bowl of beer and enters. 

ZWEETE. Baleta, put the beads on her; Manzini is here. 

[Baueta leads Nyanysa to the extreme edge of the hut 
and hangs necklaces and bracelets on her. NcINA runs 
down the road, enters the hut, sits silent for a moment, 


and then speaks : 
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Nowa. The King comes first to Zweete’s hut. 

[Meanwhile the noise outside increases; shouts are 
heard, people calling out, ‘Bayete! Bayete!’ The Kine 
comes in sight, carried in a leathern litter, his herald 
walking before him speaking his praises, and a boy carrying 
a horn with a hemp pipe on a long reed. All the people 
follow. The Kine is enormously fat; he wears a sort of 
high crown of ostrich feathers, and has an otter skin rolled 
round his forehead with the tail hanging down his neck. 
He has copper rings on his forearm and white oz-tails 
hanging from his biceps and calves; round his waist a 
mashola of monkey tails, and leopard skins over his chest 
and back. He holds a staff in one hand and a broad-bladed 
assegat in the other. 

THe HERALD (shouting). ‘Great Father!’ ‘ You that are 
black!’ ‘ Splitter of Hearts!’ ‘ You who stick a man running.’ 
‘You that eat maggoty meat.’ 

[The people call out every now and then ‘ Bayete! 
Bayete!’ but otherwise there is a deadly silence. 

[The Kine gets out of the litter with the utmost 
difficulty. Inside the hut ZweeTe and DaBULAMANZI 
wait silently. NyANnysa has thrown herself down in the 
far corner of the hut. The KiNG stoops and enters, followed 
by his medicine-man, Potassa, dressed in a fantastic way 
and covered with strings of bones and teeth. Several 
Indunas crowd into the hut after them. They all sit down 
when the Kine sits. After a pause the KING says : 

Kina. I will see you! 

ZWEETE. Bayete! 

DaBULAMANZI. Bayete ! 

Kina. Zweete . . . I take your hut for my sleeping-place. 

Zweets. It is yours, great Lord of the world, but I have a new 
hut built ready for the King of Kings . . . close . . . (he points 
out of the door). ... . The poles are carved, there are tiger skins 

. it is a fine hut. 

Kine (pleased). That is well . . . (A pause). 

ZweetTe. Will the Great Splitter of Hearts come now? 

Kine (looking round). Where is your daughter? . . . I hear 
she has been to the white man’s kraal; . . she should not have 
done this thing. 

ZWEETE. Baba! . 
know what women are... . 
her way. 

King. Wow !—you should be master. Here my equal help me 
in the nose (asking for snuff). 

Vou. LXX—No. 414 Z 


. . you who stick a man running—you 
She would go . . . she would have 
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[ZWEETE takes snuff out of a box which is slung rounj 
his neck and hands some to the Kine on the palm of his 
hand. 

Kine (takes the snuff, and by way of thanks). Eh-h-h! ma 
of our «. be! Let your daughter come before me, Zweete; the 
women tell me she is a white calf. 

ZWEETE. Nyanysa, come . . . bring the beer for the Splitte | 
of Hearts. 

[NyANysa comes out into the light carrying a great bowl 
of beer. She puts her lips first to the bowl and tastes it, 
and then, kneeling, puts it to the Kina’s lips. He drinks, 
looking at her all the, time; then he smiles and strokes 
her cheek. 

Kine. The women spoke truth for once. . . . Is she young, 
this daughter of yours, Zweete? 

ZWEETE. Baba! . . . you know it is but yesterday she was 
born. 

Kine. And the only one of her litter . . . so I have heard. 

[ZweEeETE nods his head in silence, 

Kina. Is she strong? Is she good-tempered? 

ZWEETE. Strong she is like a young elephant; . . . as for 
good-tempered (he laughs) you, King of Kings, know a woman's 
temper. 

[The KiNG nods with the utmost gravity. 

Kinc. DoInotknow! Yes... I have had many wives but 
they are all the samez What is her name? 

ZWEETE. Nyanysa. 

Kina. Nyanysa . . . what name is that? 

ZWEETE. Her mother’s name it was. . . . It is known to 
you,-O Splitter of Hearts, that her mother . . 

Kine. Yes . . . I remember. . . the wife of a chief killed 
by my hand. She is thin! How much cattle do you take for 
her, Zweete? 

[Before ZWEETE can answer DABULAMANZI, who i 
seated on the ground with the other Indunas, begins to 
speak. 

DasBoLaMAnzi. O Splitter of Hearts—King—you that are black 
. . . listen to my asking. .. I ask my right! You have said 
Iam tonga. Zweete will let me have his daughter. Give her to 
me ; I have offered many cattle. . . . Iam a good fighter. ... 
Task my right. (A pause.) 

Kine (turning to ZweeTe). Have you driven in his cattle? 

Zweete. No, Lord of the world . . . but he speaks truth. 
Dabulamanzi has offered many. 

Kine (turning to DaponaMANzt). You have permission t 
marry—lI know it; I will buy a wife for you. 
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DaBULAMANZI (sullenly). It is too much. ... Give me 
Nyanysa. I want Nyanysa.... I cannot explain it. She 
has bewitched me. . .. She must have got magic, that girl. 
: I cannot tell what it is . . . it is umhlohlo.... It is 
not my fault .. . itis asickness... 


[The Kine laughs. 

Kine. The fool! What is it like, this sickness .. . is it 
sore ? 

DaBULAMANZI (still frightened). No, father, I cannot say it is 
sore. . . but I am bewitched. 

Kine (laughing). The fool has got the love sickness... . 
Ha! ha! ha! ... But perhaps I am sick too . . . who can 
tell? Ha! ha! 

[The people in the hut laugh . . . all except DaButa- 
MANZI and Nyanysa, who stand still, horror struck. 

Kina. I will talk to the girl—I will see what is in her heart. 
Go—all of you—go ! 

[The Indunas crawl out of the hut; ZweetTe and 
DABULAMANZI are the last ; BALETA remains sitting in the 
dark. 

Kine. Come here, Nyanysa ; kneel by me—close. 

[Nyanysa obeys, though she shudders visibly when the 
Kine strokes her cheek. He kisses her and smiles. 

Kine. That was good for my lips, Nyanysa. What will you 
say? Will you come into the King’s kraal? 

[Nyanysa shudders and shrinks back from him. 

Nyanysa (in a low voice and after a silence). Whatsoever the 
King commands, that his servant is willing to do. 

Kine (vered). It is a great raising . . . too great a raising 
for the daughter of one of my fighters who did not marry in his 
own tribe. 

Nyanysa. Yes, it is too great a raising, Baba . . . you that 
are great. . . . Let your servant carry water for you. 

Kina. If I take you I make you a great wife. Are you proud? 
Are you glad? 

Nyanysa. Is it for your servant to say? Can she choose her 
life? 

[The Krna is perplexed, then he smiles as if he under- 
stood. 

Kina. If I take you to my kraal it is because I have love for 
you—I, Manzini the King—and you must have love for me. 

Nyanysa. I cannot love... 

[She sees Baueta’s eyes fixed upon her in horror. 

Nyanysa. I am the King’s servant. The King must be 


obeyed in all things. 
z2 
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‘Kine (angry). This is not the word. You shall love me, the 
King. Come close. You have bewitched me. I will make you 
my head wife. When old Nomanxewa dies you shall be the head 
of the kraal. 

[Baeta, unable to restrain herself, prostrates herself 
before Nyanysa, saying ‘Bayete! Bayete!’ The King 
smiles broadly and pats Nyanysa on the back. 

See, you are Queen already. 

[He draws her to him and caresses her. Nyanys 
trembles violently and, unable to bear the torture, steps 
back. 

BauEtA (squatting). She is young, Baba. She is afraid. 

Kine (with a wicked smile). Afraid, is she? She is right to 
be afraid. AmI not the King? I can take her—I can kill her— 
and can I not make her love me? 

[He gets up from his stool, grasps Nyanysa, and 
pinches her arms and her ears, grinning all the time. 

Kine. Afraid, are you? Yes, you shall be afraid—you shall 
love me. You are a black lizard, but I will catch you—there— 
and there. 

[He clasps her roughly and kisses her more as if he were 
beating her than caressing her. Bawxta, terrified, goes to 
the opening of the hut and touches ZwEETE, who is sitting 
against it. She half pulls him in. NyANysa endures now 
without a movement or a sound, standing absolutely rigid. 
When the Kina pushes her away from him in anger, she 
almost falls to the ground, but she is caught by her father. 

Kina. Where is the man who asked for her? 

ZWEETE. Outside, Baba, with the others who wait. 

[The Kina claps his hands angrily and the Indunas 
crawl in, DABULAMANZI with them ; PoTassa also. 

Kina. Nyanysa is umhlohlo. Where is the man who asked 
for her? 

[DABULAMANZI comes forward. 

Kina. How is it . . . you that cleave a way through the 
waters . . . does she answer you in a dream also? 

[DaBULAMANZI hesitates ; ZWEETE intervenes anxiously. 

ZweEeEte. She answers him in a dream also, O Baba!... 
This is true. 

Kine (angrily). Let Dabulamanzi speak with his own tongue. 
. . . Now! . . . does she love you? 

[DaBULAMANZI hesitates again, then lifts up his hand 
and says softly: 

DABULAMANZI. Yes it is so, O Splitter of Hearts ! 

[The Krna looks at Nyanysa, who says nothing. He 
grows more and more irritated. 
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Kine (scowling). She loves you? It is not truth. No, no, 
sweep it away.... I will have you killed, Dabulamanzi. 
Women cannot love the dead. (Turning to his guard) Take him 

. keep him till I am ready. 

[Two or three Indunas start forward, seize DABULA- 
MANZI, pinion him, tie him up with a rope, and stand guard 
beside him. 
Dabulamanzi is dead, Nyanysa—you cannot love him now. 

Nyanysa (slowly). I do not love Dabulamanzi. 

Kina. She speaks truth ; I can hear it. 

Zweete (very frightened). Send for the witch-doctor, O 
Baba! She has a spell on her. The doctor will smell out her 
enemy. She will give Nyanysa medicine to make her love you. 
Nyanysa is a good girl. She is bewitched. 

Porassa (springs forward, pointing). Dabulamanzi! He! 


He! . . . itis he who has puta spell upon her. This is the man, 
O Great One. . . . Let him be killed. 
Kine (angrily). Fool! maggot! . . . of what use are you? 
. The girl does not love Dabulamanzi . .-. she has said so. 
. (Turning) Fetch me Langasana from her hut, the great 
one from Natal. . . . Quick . . . or I kill. 


[Porassa stoops, gets out of the hut, and runs up the 
road in terrur. All the people murmur together, ‘ Lan- 
gasana . . . she the great one . . . she will tell. Bayete! 
Bayete! . . . O Lord of Lords! she will tell!’ Nyanysa 
stands a little aside—she has -a look of terror upon 
her face. ZwkETE drops his eyes; Manzint the King 
drinks, and then chews a little stick angrily. 

ZWEETE (in a low tone to Nyanysa). Fool! ... What is this 
you are doing? Langasana is angry because you have been to the 
white kraal. . . . Say you love the King before she comes, or it 
will be death. 

Nyanysa. O my father, my father . . . save me! 

ZWEETE. It is too late. 

[Coming down the road is seen LANGASANA, being 
dragged by Porassa, who is gesticulating and shouting. A 
murmur of awe runs round the people, and they all turn 
their heads away and cover their eyes with their hands. 
Potassa comes in first,and helps LANGASANA to crawl in. 
Meanwhile the Kina has seated himself again. ZWEETE 
hands him the bowl of beer, and he drinks, glaring with 
bloodshot eyes. LiANGASANA wears a hide petticoat em- 
broidered with lions’ and tigers’ teeth, snakes, bones, and 
beads. Round her loins and her neck are hung feathers 
and snake skeletons, medicine bags and roots, brass but- 
tons, wire and teeth. Her body is tattooed and smeared 
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with red and black earth ; her hair is long. A tiger skin 
hangs down her back, with the grinning head showing over 
her head ; a stuffed snake is coiled round her hair and seems 
to dart out of the mouth of the tiger. She squats before 
the Kina in complete silence. The Kinc bows toher. He 
is evidently in awe. 

Kine. Stand up . . . stand still. 
. [The witch-doctor silently rises and waits. 

Kine. You, Langasana, smell me out who has bewitched 
this girl Nyanysa, so that I may have him killed. 

Laneasana. First I must be told this thing. Who says a spell 
has been put upon her? 

ZWEETE. I say it. 

LANGASANA (peering at him). Many a father says this if his 
child turns from him. 

Porassa (cries out). She will not answer the King. . . . He 
wants a sweet answer . . . he has love for her. 

Kina (angrily). She is certainly bewitched. . . . I say it. 

[LANGASANA bows in silence, then seems to think. 

LANGASANA. Nyanysa has been far away,O Baba! ... She 
has been among the white people, and who can tell what witches 
they have? But I will open the gate of distance and travel 
through it, even though my body lies before you. 

[Porassa begins to beat his drum, and the people 
in the hut softly croon, moving their bodies backwards 
and forwards. The doctor lights a little fire on the 
floor; she goes to Nyanysa and cuts off a piece of 
her hair and drops it into the flame. Neat she wallls 
from her medicine bag a root and drops that in also. A 
thick smoke comes up and a sickly odour fills the hut, 
LANGASANA throws a stone into the middle, shouting, 
‘Nyanysa! Nyanysa!’ Then she swallows some medi- 
cine herself and falls down in a trance, her limbs moving 
all the time. The music gets a little louder till she wakes, 
when it dies down again. 

[LanGasanA, after raking about in the ashes, picks up 
the stone she threw in, looks at it attentively, and then 
shakes her head solemnly. All the people crane their heads 
forward, listening eagerly. 

ZWERTE (in a hoarse voice). Speak, Langasana! ... What 
do you see ‘that is evil? . . . speak! 

LANGASANA (turns to the Kina and holds out the stone). This 
is a terrible thing, Manzini, you that are King! Nyanysa is under 
a spell. . . . You cannot kill him who has bewitched her. 

Kine (astounded and furious). I, Manzini the King—I cannot 
killa man! What is this word? I will kill with my own hand. 
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LANGASANA. He cannot be killed. . . . I do not understand 
this . . . but he cannot be killed. 

Kina (rising angrily). Are you a smeller of witches, Lan- 
gasana?—you who see nothing! ... Take her away... . 


Beat her. 
[No one stirs ; there is complete silence. 

LANGASANA (very menacing). Beware! beware! Manzini, you 
that are King, if you would be great in war, and have healthy 
sons . . . if you would keep your cattle in the kraal. . . . 

[She raises her arm. The Kina sinks back on to his 
stool and passes his hand across his eyes. 

Kine. There is a spell upon me too. ... Nyanysa is the 
witch. ... Tell me®. . 

Lancasana. The King will not be angry if I speak? 

Kine. No, no—you are safe. Here (taking off a bracelet). 
Give this to your arm, from my arm. 

[Lanaasana takes the bracelet, looks at it carefully, 
seems satisfied, and puts it on slowly. 

Kina. Speak now. 

LANGASANA. Nyanysa has dirt upon her. She has been among 
the white. The Ehlose, the spirits of all her people, must be 
appeased, that their way may be clear and their path smooth. 
The spirit of her mother has been watching, and now she turns 


about and beckons Nyanysa to follow. 


[Nyanysa is startled. She turns and looks at Lan- 
GASANA earnestly. 


Nyanysa. She calls tome. . . . Yes—yes, I understand her 
word. 

Kina (hoarsely). What is this? . . . Speak on. 

LANGASANA. Nyanysais not Zulu . . . sheisbad.... She 
will not love you, Lord of Lords. . . . She has the white man in 
her heart. 

[At these words NyaNnysa’s expression changes to one 
almost of joy. 

Kine. The white man! What ishisname? . . . where is his 
kraal? (He rises.) Nyanysa, is this the true word? Take care 
of your tongue. 


[Nyanysa, whose face is rapt, gazes upward, and says in 
a low thrilling tone: 
Nyanysa. Yes, itis true! ... Ihave the white man in my 


heart. 
[The Kina seizes her by the arm and hisses into her ear. 


Kina. Where ishe? . .. Tell me his name and the name of 
hiskraal. . . . I will kill him. ; 
[Nyanysa, who has begun to lose her fear, shakes her- 
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self free and turns proudly, speaking very slowly and 
clearly : 

Nyanysa. You cannot kill him. He is not on the veldt . , , 
his kraal is in the sky . . . 

[All the people are horrified and frightened ; the Kina 
too is frightened. |DABULAMANZI stands gazing at 
Nyanysa, who does not see him or anyone. Lanaasana 
suddenly raises her voice. 

LanGasana. She will live no more among the Zulu, she, 
Nyanysa the black, who loves the white. This is death to her, 
. . - She must die, she must be thrown out. He who loves her 
must kill her. There is danger while she lives. . . . Death! 
. . . death! * 

[The Doctor has got more and more excited. She is 
joined by Porassa, and they dance round and round ing 
circle, uttering horrible sounds and chucking bones and 
pebbles on the ground. DABULAMANZI suddenly shakes 
himself free from his guards and throws himself down before 

the Kina. His arms are still pinioned, so he is helpless. 

DaBuLAMANZI. No man will take Nyanysa into his hut after 
this that has been said. . . . The Ehlose are angry with her... 
her cattle will die . . . her children will die . . .; but I, Dabula- 
manzi, will take her. Cast meout with her. . . . Give her to me. 

Kine (blind with rage). You! ... you! ... Yes, I will 
give her to you—the one who loves her is to kill her. Loose him 
(this is done instantly). Now, Dabulamanzi, here is the wife you 
asked me for. . . . (He laughs horribly.) Bring her to me, that 
I may be sure she is dead, before the sun has come up from his hut. 

[He turns without another look and goes off, followed 
by all the people in utter silence. The stars have gone and 
the sky is beginning to lighten. 

[Lanaasana is the last to leave, and she turns at the 
opening and glowers at NYANYSA, who seems rapt in some 
vision. ZWEETE rises in anguish; he lifts his arms above 

his head for a moment as if he were going to curse. Then 
he shakes his head without looking at either DABULAMANZI 
or NYANYSA. 

ZWEETE. The King has said it. 

[He goes out. Netther DABULAMANZI nor NYANYSA 
speak for a moment ; then DABULAMANZI rouses himself. 

DaBULAMANZI. White God, White God, help us! O my 
protector, my spirit, stand up straight. 

[He strides up to NYANYSA and grasps her by the arm. 

Come with me! ...Come now! We will fight a way 
through the people, we will climb the wall, and run across the 
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yeldt to the mountains. Life is a great treasure. If we are killed 
it is no worse. We may passthem. Come! 
[He pulls at her, urging her. 

Nyanysa. Can we stand against the King? Shall I be hunted 
like a wild beast, (she shudders) driven under the hot sun till the 

reaches me? And you also? It is right that I should die. 
The King is to be obeyed. . . . There is no hiding-place from 
the King. 

DABULAMANZI (quickly). Your mother’s tribe . . . 

Nyanysa. They are all dead. . . . Their kraals are burned. 

Manzini the King burned them. 

DaBULAMANZI (looking round desperately, and then, as if 
making one last supreme effort). You shall not die! Nyanysa, 
there is still time. Run to the King’s feet. . . . Tell him you are 
changed . . . 1 have put the spell off you, and you will love him. 
He will take you to his kraal . . . your eyes will see the sun. 
..» Love Manzini—love the King. . . . You shall not meet 
death ! 

Nyanysa. There is worse than death ! 

DABULAMANZI (with a great cry). Worse than death? You are 
umhlohlo. . . . I cannot save you. . . . You are far away. 

[He turns in anguish, then falls on his knees before her 
and clasps his arms round her. Nyanysa looks at him for a 
moment in silence. 

DaBULAMANZI. O my sister, my sister! . . . Speak to me. 

Nyanysa. Listen, Dabulamanzi! . . . Listen! . . . My head 
is heavy, my heart is sore. . . . I put out my arms, but there 
is nothing . . . nothing but pain and the wailing of women. 
When Manzini the King spoke to me I knew. Is it a little matter 
to be the slave of the King? Have I not seen? DoTI not know 
the days of a woman who is married? Is it a little matter to be 
used and driven by a man till the skin shrivels and the back is 
bent? ‘To hear the cries of the fight when the children cower ; to 
be the prize of another-if the King is beaten; to draw breath in 
fear by day and by night? 

If I had love in my eyes I should see nothing—lI should forget. 
But can I lie in the dirt? . . . Love isinthe sky. Dabulamanzi, 
my mind is dark. . . . I have not found the word to give you. It 
is better for me to meet death now. I am young—I am free. 
Ihave the white man in my heart. 

DaBULAMANZI. Come back, Nyanysa. . . . Come back. 

[A faint red glow spreads over the sky, and distant 
noises are heard. 

Nyanysa (turning her head). Listen! . . . Listen! . . . the 
sun is coming. Strike . . . strike now! 
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DaBULAMANZI (wailing). I cannot. ...O child of my 
people, I who love you—I cannot! 

Nyanysa. I am glad that he who loves me is to kill me. Take 
me out of the King’s hand—kill me! 

[She kneels down slowly ; the people outside are silent, 
watching the horizon and making signs to one another, 
The sun is just about to rise. 

[DaBULAMANZI, half dazed, comes up to her. She gazes 
past him, seeing something on the other side of sight; he 
raises his arm, but his strength fails him, his knees knock 
together, and his arm falls by his side. NvyANyYSA looks up 
at him sternly. 

Nyanysa. Are you a dog that you will not do the King's 
command ? 

[DaBULAMANZI straightens himself and plunges the spear 
into her heart. NYANYSA raises her arms. 

I see a white flame! Light! Light! 
[She falls back dead. 
Enter ZweEete, who looks straight before him. 
ZWEETE. Have you killed? 
DABULAMANZI. She said, ‘ Are you a dog that you will not do 
the King’s command?’ 
ZWEETE. Take her to the King. 

[DaBULAMANZI lifts up Nyanysa, holds her across his 
shoulder, and begins to stagger out of the hut. The sun- 
light floods the land outside. 

CURTAIN. 
EpiTH LytTTELTon. 





NATIONAL INSURANCE AND 
THE COMMONWEAL 


Somz philosopher, probably a Greek who lived in the sunshine, 
has said : ‘ The greatest suffering that man endures is the antici- 
pation of evil that never occurs.’ There is a measure of truth and 
wisdom in this buoyant optimism which we may recognise with 
advantage. 

But to whatever degree this cheery proverb be true, one thing 
at least is certain. The chief sources of anxiety in the mind of 
the breadwinner are the uncertainty as to what will happen to 
those dependent upon him, should sickness lay him low, or should 
he cease to obtain employment for his labour. 

It is because the National Insurance Bill is avowedly intended 
in some measure to relieve this anxiety, that it has been pro- 
visionally received by all parties in the House of Commons with 
sympathetic tolerance and interest, which have risen above all 
mere consideration of party. 

At the same time, the effect of many provisions in the Bill on 
Friendly Societies, the position of the medical profession, and 
various other individuals and institutions, is of so complicated a 
character that only mature study, and consultation with the various 
interests affected, can enable any impartial politician to form a 
sound opinion of the expediency of the Bill as it was originally 
drafted. 

Moreover, it does seem quite improbable that the provisions 
of the Bill, which are essentially of a protectionist character 
towards labour, can be reconciled with reckless and blind adher- 
ence to the laissez faire policy in relation to the products of 
labour. 

For my own part, I have long been convinced of the national 
value of State workman’s insurance as it exists in Germany. 
My attention was first called to the matter some years ago, when 
lattended as a delegate a series of scientific conferences held in 
Berlin, and subsequently in other capitals of Europe, for consider- 
ing the best measures for dealing with tuberculosis. 

Statistics compiled by the State Sick Insurance Department 
in Germany had so impressed the Department with the large 
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proportion of calls, amounting at the age of thirty to 50 per cent,, 
made upon them by cases of consumption, that they had deter. 
mined, both on economic as well as humanitarian grounds, tp 
devote a considerable portion of their funds to directly combati 
this disease. Being greatly impressed with all that I saw of the 
* Reichsversicherungsamt ’ (State Sick Insurance Department), | 
decided on my return to England to lay the whole matter before 
the great British Friendly Societies. The result was that in 199 
I arranged to take a deputation from the National Conference of 
Friendly Societies to study German State insurance on the spot. 
The deputation received a cordial welcome both from State 
officials and fellow-workmen in Germany, and issued on their 
return interesting reports on what they had seen to the members 
of their Societies. 

These representatives of the Friendly Societies could not at 
that time reconcile themselves to the principle of compulsory con- 
tribution. The voluntary spirit and traditions of the Friendly 
Societies were too strong. Nevertheless the deputation was s 
impressed with the economic soundness of the sanatorium move- 
ment, that after their return they induced certain Friendly Socie- 
ties to found a National Sanatorium at Benenden, in Kent, which 
has ever since been maintained by their voluntary subscriptions. 

The work of State insurance in Germany was initiated so far 
back as 1881 by a message from the Emperor William the First 
communicated by Prince Bismarck to the Reichstag. Its terms 
are sufficiently memorable to be cited in full : 


We consider it our Imperial duty to impress upon the Reichstag the 
necessity of furthering the welfare of the working-people. We should review 
with increased satisfaction the manifold successes with which the Lord has 
blessed our reign, could we carry with us to the grave the consciousness of 
having given our country an additional and lasting assurance of internal 
peace, and the conviction that we have rendered the needy that assistance 
to which they are justly entitled. Our efforts in this direction are certain 
of the approval of all the federate Governments, and we confidently rely on 
the support of the Reichstag, without distinction of parties. In order to 
realise these views, a Bill for the insurance of workmen against industrial 
accidents will first of all be laid before you, after which a supplementary 
measure will be submitted providing for a general organisation of industrial 
sick relief insurance. But likewise those who are disabled in consequence 
of old age or invalidity possess a well-founded claim to a more ample relief on 
the part of the State than they have hitherto enjoyed. To devise the 
fittest ways and means for making such provision, however difficult, is one 
of the highest obligations of every community based on the moral founda- 
tions of Christianity. A more intimate connexion with the actual 
capabilities of the people, and a mode of turning these capabilities to account 
in corporate associations, under the patronage and with the aid of the 
State, will, we trust, develop a scheme to solve which the State alone would 


prove unequal. 
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The scheme here contemplated and subsequently carried out 
embraces insurance against 


(1) Accident.—Premium paid entirely by employer. 

(2) Sickness.—Premium paid averages two-thirds by work- 
man and one-third by employer. 

(3) Invalidity and Old Age.—Premium paid by employer and 
employed equally. State contributing slightly more than half of 
the amount of premium paid by each of the other contributors. 


The scheme also includes certain maternity and death benefits. 

In what respect then does the National Insurance Bill differ 
from the German scheme? 

First and foremost the German scheme includes old-age 
pensions and accident insurance both for purposes of benefit and 
contribution. - The British scheme does not. It would almost 
appear as if Mr. Lloyd George had discovered Germany after he 
had passed his old-age pensions measure. But be that as it 
may, the latter scheme alone, which was to have cost the State 
six millions annually, does actually cost over twelve millions. The 
whole of the German State contribution toward insurance for all 
purposes amounted in 1909 to 2,575,0001. In Germany both con- 
tributions and benefits vary; in Great Britain they are to be 
uniform, except for the lowest-paid labour. 

To sum up. The proposals of the National Insurance Bill 
present a scheme which is less extended in its scope, but more 
lavish in the benefits it does confer, and if old-age pensions be 
taken into consideration, much more costly to the State than the 
German scheme. 

Turning from this brief summary of some of the economic 
aspects of the two schemes, it will be of interest to consider some 
of the social effects of State insurance which thirty years’ 
experience in Germany has disclosed. 

One of the great merits claimed by the Germans for their 
system of compulsory contribution, over any purely voluntary 
system, is that whereas the latter merely leads to the insurance 
of the thrifty and the provident, the former obliges the improvi- 
dent and the unthrifty to insure and thus to make that provision 
for themselves which otherwise would have to be found in some 
form for them by others. 

In the course of the debate on the second reading of the 
National Insurance Bill in the House of Commons, Lord Charles 
Beresford, in an interesting and practical speech on some of the 
aspects of the measure, raised the quéstion as to whether the 
eflect of compulsory insurance would be to make those insured 
less thrifty and provident in the future. Observations on this 
point in Germany have shown that national insurance proves a 
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distinct incentive to thrift rather than the reverse. A man feck 
that, having a small certainty in sickness and old age to rely Upon, 
savings however small will be worth having as a supplement j 
that certainty. Whereas without the certainty the small saving 
would scarcely be worth making. To facilitate and enco 
thrift of this character it would be a good plan for the Exchequer 
to arrange to issue Consols in certificates of small amounts, sy 
of 51. with coupons for interest attached payable half-yearly, Jy 
this way interest would be secured on an asset as liquid as a bank. 
note. 

In Germany the relief to the Public Poor Funds afforded by 
sick insurance did not prove to be as great as was anticipated by 
its inore sanguine promoters, and Dr. Muensterberg, a director 
of the Berlin Poor Law Administration for many years, reports 
that the actual cost of poor relief, owing to the ‘ almost unconscious 
influence of the Infirmity Insurance Law ’ in improving the nature 
of that poor relief, has not diminished but increased. 

As the National Insurance Bill will provide for the insurance 
of 33 per cent. of the entire population of Great Britain as com- 
pared with 21 per cent. insured in Germany, and as the British 
benefits are both more costly and more extensive than in Germany, 
it is to be hoped that the relief to the Poor Law Funds will be 
more substantial than has proved to be the case in Germany. 

But speculation as to the economic and social effects of such 
a measure as the Insurance Bill, more especially when Part IJ. 
of the Bill dealing with insurance against unemployment is taken 
into consideration, is of no value unless the major and by far the 
most important factor in this problem be taken into account. 
This factor is the growth of the productive output and consequent 
demand for labour, among the industrial population, relatively 
to the increase in that population. 

Germany had thoroughly learnt this lesson before she embarked 
on State sick insurance. The years that marked the introduction 
of State insurance had already seen the consummation of List’s 
fiscal policy achieved. The last two States had entered the German 
Zollverein or Customs Union. Tariffs were placed on all com- 
peting manufactured goods entering the German Empire. The 
home market for industry and the products of industry was 
secure, and it was this fact which largely reconciled the employers 
to the insurance scheme and at the same time secured to those 
insured a demand for their labour. Under the teaching of List 
German statesmen had become political not cosmopolitical 
economists. ves 

Is the industrial position in England so assured to us to-day 
that we can afford to ignore its consideration when we are about 
to supplement old-age pensions with a scheme of substantial State 
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insurance against almost every calamity that may befall an 
industrial worker from the cradle to the grave? 

Some British statesmen to-day, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer among them, are acquiring an acquaintance with 
Germany and German national organisation. But have they yet 
learnt their lesson, or even half of it? 

Before dealing further with the major factor in the great 
national economic and social problem, let us consider again certain 
details in the two insurance schemes. The Attorney-General, 

ing on behalf of the Government in the House of Commons, 
was candid enough to admit that they owed their insurance 
scheme to Germany. But he proceeded to argue that his right 
honourable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer had improved 
upon it in various details. In regard to the one-third of the 
German scheme, which is all that the National Insurance Bill 
covers, this claim may possibly be in some respects not unreason- 
able ; but differences of opinion exist, and will continue to exist, on 
the wisdom of making the insurance limit 1601. income in Great 
Britain as against 1001. in Germany. There is also a good deal 
to be said in favour of the German sliding scale of contributions 
and benefits, as against the universal British rate proposed for all 
those earning 15s. a week and over. 

But let us probe a little deeper than the clauses of the German 
Act and the British Bill. Are we henceforth to have mere pallia- 
tion, or genuine prevention of disease? 

Do Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues for one moment 
suppose that if the German Administration of Sick Benefits had 
been called upon to face a smallpox outbreak as we had in 1902, 
with its 2545 deaths, its costly smallpox hospitals erected and 
maintained all over the country, its epidemics at Dewsbury, 
Leicester, and Gloucester, they would have benevolently doled out 
their benefits to the conscientious convaleseent who had refused 
revaccination or even vaccination? If so they have failed to 
recognise the scientific spirit and method with which the German 
administrators of the State insurance funds address themselves 
to the’ prevention as well as the treatment of disease, and the 
tigour with which prophylactic measures are enforced by the State. 

In questions of public health, backed by State insurance, 
bigoted prejudice and minor lunacy, even though they may 
command a few votes, must give way to the ‘ magic of averages.’ 

In Germany vaccination and revaccination are compulsory. 
In the last fifteen years for which returns are available, from 1895 
to 1909 inclusive, the total deaths in the German Empire from 
smallpox were 790. During that same period in England, where 
vaccination is no longer strictly speaking compulsory and re- 
vaccination is entirely optional, the deaths from smallpox were 
6478. 
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The population of the two countries in 1908 was for the 
German Empire 62 millions, for the United Kingdom 44 millions, 
To those British statesmen who are now beginning to address 
themselves to a scientific study of ‘ averages,’ and are apparently 
so impressed with the results as to speak of them as ‘ magic,’ 
I commend a study of these figures. 

Judging from Mr. Lloyd George’s replies to the chairman of 
the representative meeting of the medical profession, he con. 
templates extending medical benefits to cases of venereal disease, 
Are we to have scientific measures of prevention applied here, or 
is this class of diseases and their infectivity also to be 
‘ conscientiously ’ ignored ? 

The experience of the German State Insurance Department 
in regard to tuberculosis is one of the most instructive lessons 
given to civilisation on the subject of prevention of disease by any 
Government. 

A study of the claims made on the Department for sickness 
and invalidity soon convinced the administrators of the funds that 
tuberculosis was the most formidable foe they had to grapple with. 
They therefore determined to devote a substantial portion of their 
funds to the treatment and prevention of the various forms of this 
disease, more particularly to that terrible form of it which seizes 
upon the breadwinner when the young family is most dependent 
on him, which cuts men and women off in the flower of their 
lives—that great white plague, pulmonary phthisis or con- 
sumption. That this policy was so practically and so readily 
adopted by the administrators of the funds, comprising as they do 
all classes of the community, was largely due to the fact that the 
discovery of the true nature of this terrible malady was the work 
of an illustrious German bacteriologist, Professor Koch of Berlin. 

Although in Florence and other Italian cities, so far back as 
the Middle Ages, the infectivity of phthisis was recognised and 
even legislated against, the nature of that infectivity was for the 
first time clearly discovered , demonstrated, and disclosed by Koch. 

But even in Germany the lesson taught by Koch was only 
partly learnt. I had the privilege of coliavorating with him in 
the compilation of a small book, in the later years of his life, and 
on the last occasion of seeing him he impressed upon me with 
great earnestness his firm conviction that the most urgent measure 
in the small home surrounded by the family. 
extent in Germany or any other country. 

Discussing with him the main source of infection in this 
disease, he assured me that a life’s study had convinced him of 
the fact that the chief cause of its continued, although gradually 
diminishing spread, was the advanced case of consumption dying 
in the small home surrounded by the family. 
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Sanatoria receive the early cases and in many instances effect 
acure. All this is to the good. But as a means of prevention, 
the cases most urgently requiring attention and supervision are 
those often regarded as too far advanced for sanatoria, and too often 
left to die in the confined atmosphere and narrow surroundings 
of the small tenement. 

It is true that in Germany some few institutions called 
‘Friedenheimen ’ have been started for these advanced cases, but 
naturally there is a reluctance to send a friend or relative to a 
home for the dying. It is too much like passing a death sentence. 
But in the interests of public health this problem has to be faced. 
And if Great Britain is really going to address herself to this and 
other public health problems in a scientific and patriotic spirit, 
with all the power that the State can put into them, then assuredly 
provision must be made to deal with phthisis in its last as well 
as its earlier stages. And, with some practical experience of the 
problem, I believe that the best course to pursue will be to arrange 
that in all the new State sanatoria which are to be provided in the 
fature some portion of the institution shall be specially reserved 
for advanced cases, and that we may hear no more of cases being 
too advanced for sanatoria ; but on the contrary let it be recognised 
that the more advanced the state of the malady the more 
necessary is it that the sufferer should be removed to a sana- 
torium. The visits of friends can here be made under conditions 
of safety, whereas to have the family close around the dying patient 
in the narrow home is merely sowing the seeds of further disaster. 

There is another public health problem looming large in the 
future of all civilised States which have abandoned blind adher- 
ence to the doctrine of laissez faire, a problem which has already 
been made a subject of drastic legislation in some of the States of 
America. It is that of the rapid growth in population of the 
physically and mentally unfit, and the relatively slow increase in 
that of the fit. Is the unlimited production of the former hence- 
forth to go forward backed by a State guarantee, or will the breed 
of men receive at least a measure of that consideration which is 
bestowed upon horses and pigs? 

Among all the many classes who will be affected pecuniarily by 
the National Insurance Bill in the future there is none to whom 
the effects may be more momentous than to that of the medical 
profession. Club practice has never been regarded as either a 
lucrative or an altogether satisfactory form of practice from a 
medical point of view, and it was scarcely fair on the part of Mr. 
Lloyd George to consider existing arrangements between certain 
sick benefit clubs—arrangements made to meet the needs of some 
of the poorest of the people—as any sort of a basis on which to 
frame national contracts dealing with medical attendance on 
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nearly half the population. Conferences held since the Bill was 
introduced have to some extent modified the original proposals, 
and it is essential that much fairer terms than those originally 
contemplated should be arrived at. Without discussing certaiy 
details of the scheme, such as the obvious necessity for free choice 
of doctors and a control not vested in the hands of the friendly 
societies, details on which negotiations are proceeding, it may be 
as well to point out one or two broader aspects of this question 
which the nation cannot afford to lose sight of. 

The last thing desirable in the public interest is any measure 
calculated to lower the status of the doctor, and eventually to bring 
into the ptofession a class of men of relatively inferior capacity, 
The medical curriculum required for any British qualification to- 
day involves a course of five years’ study as a minimum, and this 
course is often extended to six or seven years. Of those who 
enter upon the course less than half succeed in obtaining the full 
qualifications. It is therefore obvious that unless the prospect of 
remuneration be a fair and reasonable one, at least as good as it 
has been hitherto, the requisite supply of adequately qualified 
men will not be forthcoming, and both public and individual health 
will suffer in consequence. 

In the House of Commons it was made clear during the debate, 
from both sides and all parties, that the claims of the medical 
profession to adequate remuneration under equitable and tolerable 
conditions as to control would be pressed for by a large section of 
the House. If therefore the profession are united in insisting 
upon their legitimate claims, they should be able to bring the 
negotiations between themselves and the Government to a satis- 
factory settlement. 


Having thus reviewed some of the medical and public health 
aspects of the two schemes of State insurance, it is necessary to 
turn once more to the wider economic and national issues involved 
in the inception and development of the two schemes if a clear 
apprehension of their essence as well as their accidents is to 
be obtained. 

During the interesting debate on the second reading of the Bill 
in the House of Commons at least two of the speakers, Mr. Booth 
on the Liberal side and Mr. Bonar-Law on that of the Opposition, 
referred to the close association of State insurance in Germany 
with the policy of protection of home industries. Mr. Booth 
went the length of saying that the German insurance scheme was 
‘founded upon protection of industry.’ The statement was 
received with appropriate pious horror, and expressions of pained 
dissent, from those immediately around him—who nevertheless 
moved uneasily in their seats—but it has the advantage of being 
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historically perfectly accurate. The facts are of such profound 
‘onificance that they may well be recapitulated here. 

In the middle of the last century, largely due to the influence 
of the cosmopolitan economic doctrines of Cobden and the actual 
policy of free imports then adopted in England, a revision of the 
German tariff in the direction of free imports was made. And 
between the years 1865 and 1877 a series of measures of this 
character was passed. 

In 1878 the Free Economic Union, a powerful tariff reform 
league in Germany, agitated for tariffs protecting industry within 
the Empire, on the ground that hostile tariffs and competing 
imports were causing the greatest depression both in trade and 
agriculture. In 1879 Bismarck avowed his intention to change 
his policy, and said : ‘ Iam willing to confess my pasterrors.’ . . . 
‘T regard it as my duty to adopt measures to preserve the German 
market to national production so far as is consistent with the 
general interest, and our Customs legislation will accordingly 
revert to the tried principles upon which the prosperous career of 
the Zollverein rested for nearly half a century, but which have in 
important particulars been deserted in our mercantile policy since 
1865.” 

In the same year, 1879, the Reichstag adopted a strong protec- 
tive tariff. From that date onwards the tariffs have been re- 
adjusted from time to time, but their protectionist character has 
been scientifically differentiated and accentuated rather than 
relaxed. In 1881 the two great ports of Hamburg and Bremen 
were brought into the Zollverein, which was thus made universal 
within the Empire and complete. 

This may be regarded as the consummation of the economic 
policy taught by List, the author of the classic work on a National 
System of Political Economy—written largely in reply to Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations. This economic policy, which has 
served as @ great instrument for promoting both federation and 
home industry in the United States and the German Empire, 
consisted in establishing free trade between the various States, 
and surrounding the federated States of both countries with pro- 
tective tariffs against foreign competition. 

It is the same policy, in so far as it is applicable—that is, to 
the extent of freer trade within:the Empire and tariffs against 
foreign competition—which has been advocated by tariff 
reformers for the British Empire at the present time. 

In what way then may it be said that the State insurance 
scheme of Germany was ‘based upon protection of industry’? 
The answer. is simple. The year that saw the completion of 
the Zollverein policy saw also the foundation of State insurance. 
It was in 1881 that the one was practically finished and the other 
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begun. They were supplementary the one to the other. 

were both introduced by Bismarck and undoubtedly were regarded 
by him and all classes in Germany as intimately related and inter. 
woven. The one measure provides for the protection and cop. 
ditioning of labour, the other for the protection of the products of 
labour. It was the security of the home market for German 
industry that reconciled the employer and the whole of 

to the insurance of German workers. What has been the result? 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues must continue their study 
of German national organisation. They have still much fo leam, 
Their spasmodic piecemeal way of adopting now this fragment of 
German policy, and now that, is neither statesmanlike nor 
economically sound. 

When in 1879 Bismarck and his colleagues decided to abandon 
the doctrinaire theories of the laissez faire school, they did nét 
proceed in the halting, timid manner of the present British 
Government. To-day, a Merchant Shipping Act for the protec. 
tion of British shipowners against unfair competition ; to-morrow, 
a Reciprocity treaty relating to British Art and American Samples 
~-to be followed by protection of British industry in foreign 
patents; and lastly by the Insurance Bill for the protection of 
British workers. The Germans addressed themselves to the broad 
question of the State’s attitude towards German industry, and 
the workers in that industry as a whole ; they recognised the close 
interdependence of the one upon the other. And they discovered 
no ‘magic,’ which would enable them as statesmen to abandon 
entirely the Cobdenite doctrine of laissez faire in regard to the 
workers in industry, and at the same time remain blind adherents 
of that doctrine in regard to industry itself. 

Whatever was done, was done, not in deference to any shib- 
boleth or to any body of mazy abstractions, but ‘on a cool, clear 
calculation of the probable results and their ultimate national 
value. 

What have been the results? 

Judged by any reasonable standard, Germany has advanced 
since 1881, the date of the completion of the Zollverein policy and 
the introduction of State insurance, more rapidly and more 
materially than any other great country except the United States. 
Her production of steel at the beginning of the period wais less than 
half that produced in the United Kingdom ; to-day it is nearly 
double the amount. In many other manufactures her progress 
has been equally phenomenal. 

The German birth rate is higher than ours; her emigration 
rate, which at the beginning of the period was higher, has 
dwindled to insignificant proportions, being less than a tenth of 
the relative proportion leaving our shores. Meantime our emigra- 
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tion, including that of some of the best of our people, continues 
to grow, until even Mr. John Burns—that staunch pillar of Free 
Trade—who estimates that the number of emigrants from these 
shores may reach 300,000 this year, feels constrained to express 
the hope that we shall not ‘empty the tank.’ Yet in spite of 
the relative position of the two important factors, birth rate and 
emigration, in the two countries, to the problem of employment, 
what are the facts of the case? 

Has the lower birth rate and higher emigration rate in the 
United Kingdom been sufficient to guarantee a higher rate of 
demand for labour? On the contrary, from all sources of informa- 
tion available there seems no reasonable doubt that unemployment 
bas been far more prevalent during the last decade with us than 
inGermany. In the face of these facts, more especially as the 
State is now asked to take unemployment as well as sickness under 
its wing, we are entitled to ask what guarantee of the adequate 
demand for labour have we in the future? 

Unless this problem be faced and solved, the essential comple- 
ment to national insurance will be wanting. 


Atrrep P. Hinuier. 
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THE EAST, THE WEST, AND HUMAN 
PROGRESS 


Even people who have given little thought to a Philosophy of 
History are attracted by those large generalisations that promise 
to bring some consistency and meaning into the strange multi- 
farious drama unrolling itself upon this planet since the creature 
known to naturalists as Homo Sapiens became a fact of the 
universe. There are few men but in a dim way and at odd 
moments are curious to understand something of the vaster forces 
and currents on which they find themselves carried, and all the 
men of their generation carried, into unknown gulfs of time, 
Behind the individual lives which flicker and vanish, there seem 
to be greater permanent entities engaged in secular conflict—races, 
types, ideas through all the pains and passions of men, working 
out their transcendent destinies. That is one of the reasons why 
such phrases as that which sets the East against the West, or 
Asia against Europe, have such enormous popular appeal. They 
have but to be uttered, and immediately the modern Englishman, 
involved in such problematic relations to-day with the peoples of 
Asia, feels himself the representative of an eternal principle. Yes, 
he sees it all. Behind him and all other Englishmen there isa 
great Something, an abiding character, something which he calls 
the ‘ West’; behind all that congeries of alien peoples there is 
_ another great Something, the ‘ East.’ These two have been 
enacting their mutual réles all through the ages. The present 
situation between them is merely a moment in that unending 
interplay. 

The instinct which makes us desire such large generalisations, 
key-words to bring light and order into the bewildering complexity 
of the world, is no doubt a sound one. That the desire satisfies 
itself in an extraordinarily haphazard and undiscriminating 
fashion is, unfortunately, also true. About ‘the East’ and ‘the 
West,’ for instance, one must recognise that a dreadful amount of 
nonsense has been talked and written. You may make almost any 
statement you like about the ‘ Oriental mind,’ and be sure of 
producing your effect. It is all the more refreshing to find the 
subject of ‘European dominion in Asia’ treated with such 
sobriety, such an independent handling of the facts, such freedom 
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from popular catchwords, as is shown by a writer in the January 
number of the Edinburgh Review. In matters where so much 
is speculative and obscure, one must have a sense of diffidence in 
criticising anyone so obviously well equipped for forming a judg- 
ment. And yet, since the writer refers in the course of his 
article to certain views advanced in a book of mine, it may be 
permitted me perhaps to deal a little more fully with some points 
in which the issues seem to be confused. This will not, I hope, be 
taken as @ wish to minimise the profit which I have derived from 
the article. 

To begin with, it has always appeared to me an unfortunate 
usage which describes the contrast before us by points of the 
compass, as East and West, or by continents, as Asia and Europe. 
It is true, of course, that the type of civilisation which is denoted 
by the term ‘ Western ’ or ‘ European ’ is characteristic of Europe 
to-day, and that the Asiatic peoples, except in so far as they have 
assimilated elements from the West, agree in the negative quality 
of not possessing the peculiar marks of our modern civilisation. 
That is undeniable. Why the terms appear to me unfortunate and 
misleading is that the contrast we see to-day is not merely between 
peoples of different blood and habitation but between peoples at 
different stages of development. Qualities which are ascribed 
with an unreflecting readiness to the ‘ Oriental’ often turn out on 
inspection to be not in the least peculiar to the East, but qualities 
universal among peoples at a more primitive stage. Many of them 
might have been discovered just as much in medieval Europe. 
The Crusaders would find it much easier to enter into the feelings 
of many Oriental peoples to-day than into those of their own 
descendants in France or Germany. The West for a great part 
of its history has not been ‘ Western.’ On the other hand, the 
differences between Oriental peoples themselves are so great as to 
make the ‘ East’ a generalisation too wide and vague to be of real 
service. One has only to mark the result when popular writers 
set out with it—the marvellous statements that are soon being 
confidently given forth as to the ‘ Oriental mind.’ A reductio ad 
absurdum of that sort of thing may be seen in the lamentable book 
published some years ago by Mr. Meredith Townsend. 

What is meant by ‘ Western civilisation ’ is, in fact, the product 
of a peculiar development which has taken place in the European 
branch of the human family during ‘the last four or five centuries 
—a brief span of time enough compared with the four or five 
millenniums which separate us from the builders of the Pyramids, 
or the unnumbered millenniums which separate us from paleolithic 
man. This civilisation, it is true, has had its antecedents in the 
West ; it resumes a development which took place about the shores 
of the Mediterranean from some 2600 to some 1600 years ago. 
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It is strictly continuous with the classical civilisation of @: 
and Rome—in a real sense its child. We may therefore truly 
regard the Hellenistic and Roman dominion in the East as the 
working of the same principle which is embodied in our dominion 
upon a somewhat similar field. We may with Lord Cromer and 
the Edinburgh reviewer look upon those earlier ventures as experi- 
ments which may throw some light upon our own. There ig 
justification for classing the three experiments, the Hellenistic 
(Macedonian), the Roman, the modern, together as a consecutive 
story of ‘European rule.’ If, indeed, we could ensure that 
‘ European’ would always be taken as the Edinburgh reviewer 
takes it, in a sense restricting it to the Europe of classical times 
and Europe since the Renaissance, there would be no harm in 
using it as the distinctive way of describing our civilisation, 
Unfortunately, in popular use it is almost certain to carry with it 
the implication that this civilisation is a permanent, inalienable 
characteristic of the races who live between certain longitudes. 
We want some convenient way of describing it ; for while the 
‘ East ’ stands for an indefinite medley of varying traditions, the 
modern civilisation of Europe is certainly a unity. To call it 
‘modern ’ simply would emphasise its recent origin, its difference 
from the older, more stationary societies of Asia, but would hardly 
fix its character with any particularity. We might call it 
Hellenistic, if we gave a sufficiently large meaning to that word. 
For if the ancient classical culture and European culture since 
the Renaissance are phases in the manifestation of a single prin- 
ciple, we want some name which will include them both, and 
yet not, like ‘ European,’ have too wide a denotation. Perhaps the 
best way would be to speak of this type of culture as Rationalistic 
Civilisation. That would describe it by an essential characteristic 
of its vital principle, and beg no questions as to its being confined 
to this or that set of people or quarter of the globe. What in the 
last resort gave its peculiar note to Hellenism as against all that 
existed outside of it? Surely just in the singular development of 
those mental faculties, which we associate with rationalism, the 
critical intellect, the bent to submit traditions and beliefs to 
logical examination, the desire to get the values of things in their 
real proportions. It was because the Greeks could stand off from 
established custom, and ask the reason Why, that they could make 
political progress; because they could feel the inadequacy of 
ancestral mythology and ask what the world was really made of, 
that they could lay the foundations of rational science. It was 
fundamentally the same mental quality which kept their Art for 
all its idealism so sane, so closely in touch with Nature, which 
eliminated instinctively the disproportionate, the monstrous. 
The.answers which the old Greeks worked out to their questions 
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may not satisfy us to-day ; the important thing is that they began 
putting these questions in this way at all. If our thoughts have 
been carried further, it was they who began the train of thought. 
All the development of knowledge, of command over the forces of 


. Nature, of purposeful order, which is meant by the term ‘ Western 


Civilisation ’ to-day, has had for its moving principle a rationalism 
whose origin is to be found in the Greek city-states. 

On the other hand, I do not think that we need any one term 
for covering what is understood by the ‘ East.’ It is just the 
clagsing of this heterogeneous mass together which has led to all 
the muddle. The question ‘ What has been, or will be, the effect 
of Rationalistic Civilisation upon the East?’ is really a confused 
one, and could be replaced advantageously by questions which 
have some meaning, ‘ What will be the effect of Rationalistic 
Civilisation upon India’? upon Japan? upon China? upon Persia? 
upon the Turks?’ Of course, it is easy to see how the Western 
man comes to class all these people together. It is some shock, I 
suppose, to the more ingenuous traveller from the West to find 
standards of value or conceptions which are a part of his inheri- 
tance not acknowledged by, let us say, the Turks. If he continues 
his travels to Persia, the shock is repeated. Let him go on to 
India ; the same thing here! The same thing in China! in Japan! 
The negative agreement among all these peoples in rejecting what 
are special characteristics of the West staggers him so that he 
hardly notices all their positive differences. Out of this negative 
agreement he creates the imaginary ‘ Oriental.’ It does not occur 
to him to ask whether he would not experience a similar shock, if 
he travelled back in time, among the people of his own land. Or 
in many cases he may not even superficially become acquainted 
with more than one corner of Asia. Then his ‘ Oriental’ tends 
to be the inhabitant of that corner generalised and extended over 
the Continent. A writer in the Edinburgh Review for October 
1910 states, on the authority of Max Miller, that ‘ the sentiment 
of love for Nature and the feeling for natural beauty have in India 
no existence.” And he goes on to say : ‘ The slight knowledge of 
such matters which three years passed among the Tamil coolies 
and Cingalese villagers of Ceylon may be expected to confer would 
certainly incline the present writer to the same conclusion. None 
of the common daily signs, as the flowers of a cottage garden, or 
plants even in slum windows, which testify in the West to the 
inarticulate deep feeling for Nature which prevails, belong to the 
life of India. We never saw a native evince the slightest sign of 
a recognition of natural beauty, and even the instinctive delight 
of children which we associate with posies and daisy chains seems 
fo form no part of the experience of an Indian childhood.’ ‘ All 
matter,’ he says above, ‘the outer semblances of Nature equally 
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with the form of man, isin Hastern thought a delusion. The Words. 
worthian idea of whispers of the infinite conveyed by mountain 
and mists is Western not Eastern.’ Here is just an instance of 
how the unfortunate dragging in of ‘East’ and ‘ West’ vitiates 
observations which in reference to their own limited sphere may 
be shrewd and interesting. Granting that sensibility to the beauty 
of flowers and mountains and mists is a quality not strongly 
developed among Tamil coolies, or even the Indians as a people 
(as to whether Max Miiller’s dictum is just I have no independent 
knowledge), why call this characteristic ‘Eastern’ ? One has 
but to look a little further East, to Japan, to see a people whose 
passion for natural beauty, for flowers and mountains and mists, 
makes the ordinary European feeling for such things seem cold, 
Probably many observers, for whom ‘the East’ means Japan, 
would tell you that a deep feeling for the significance of natural 
beauty was just one of the characteristics which distinguished 
‘the Oriental’ from his prosaic brother of the West. 

Having created his generalised ‘ Oriental,’ the popular theory 
goes on to declare that between ‘ East’ and ‘ West’ there is a 
great gulf fixed, an eternal distinction. The Edinburgh reviewer 
censures me for rejecting this as an easy commonplace. ‘The 
distinction,’ he says, ‘ is real, inveterate, and goes very deep.’ 

Here again, it seems to me we touch a confusion which sets 
discussion in this field at cross purposes. There will always bea 
difference, mental as well as physical, between the natives of 
England and the natives of India, for example. No sane person 
would wish to deny that. But the popular theory asserts a great 
deal more : it asserts that the ‘ West’ can have no real or per- 
manent influence upon the ‘ East.’ That is the assertion I meant 
to traverse. When we say that one person has ‘ influence ’ upon 
another, or one people upon another, we mean simply that in 
some respect the subsequent life of the person or people influenced 
is different from what it would otherwise have been, different in 
the way of being more or less assimilated to the other personality 
or the other national type. We do not mean that all distinction 
between the two persons or peoples is obliterated. If I observed, 
for instance, that Mr. Chesterton had been ‘ influenced’ by 
Robert Browning, I should not mean that, if Mr. Chesterton came 
into the room, you could defy me to tell whether it was Mr. 
Chesterton or Browning come to life again. Yet one has but to 
assert that the civilisation of England is influencing an Eastern 
people, and some one will jump up to refute you by pointing out 
that this or that original point of difference between the two 
peoples subsists still. ‘So much for your boasted influence!’ It 
. seems as if there were some general inability in the popular mind 
to conceive anything between the two extremes. It must be all 
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or nothing. Hither the influence of our civilisation must be nil, 
or it must efface every vestige of distinction ; either it must make 
India an exact duplicate of England, or our government must be 
a momentary phantom which will vanish and leave not a trace 
behind. 
To hold the latter view is apparently felt by many people to be 
a sign of superior penetration, or of exaltation above the crude 
hopes of the multitude, of a sad, far-seeing wisdom. If you 
question it you are credited with a naive belief in the other alter- 
native, a belief that India is being transformed, or is practically 
transformed, into a country indistinguishable from Europe. The 
grounds on which the negative view is held are either (1) historical, 
the alleged fact that the Greek and Roman influence upon the East 
was evanescent, or (2) the experience of modern observers, which 
is supposed to show that all Western influence to-day is skin-deep. 
To deal first with the historical argument, it seems at first sight 
plain enough. Asia Minor and Syria were once upon a time 
under Hellenistic rule (Macedonian and Roman—Rome in the 
East acted as a Hellenising, rather than as a Latinising, power) ; 
to-day Asia Minor and Syria are Mohammedan and beyond the 
pale of Western culture. There you are. Q.E.D. Unfortu- 
nately, this argument loses somewhat in cogency if the facts are 
looked into more precisely. Supposing the peoples of Asia Minor 
and Syria had been left after some centuries of Hellenistic rule 
to take their own way, and had then reverted to earlier types, 
rejecting the alien plant of Hellenism—then, I admit, we should 
have some reason for saying that the experiment had tended to 
show an incompatibility of Hellenistic culture with that particular 
Asiatic soil. But this is not what happened. The peoples of 
Anatolia and Syria were not left to take their own way. They 
were conquered and overrun by other peoples coming in from 
regions almost untouched by Hellenistic influence. If my garden 
has been swept by a flood and the plants I was trying to rear 
destroyed, it would hardly be fair to argue from their disappear- 
ance a native unfriendliness of the soil. But the noteworthy 
thing in this case is that Hellenism was not destroyed. ‘ When, 
after several centuries,’ says the Edinburgh reviewer, ‘the 
Byzantine power in the East was overthrown by the Mohamme- 
dan conquests, it was succeeded by a government which despised 
and rejected the sciences, philosophies, and letters of the West.’ 
Now as to this statement, I can only say that it seems to me 
diametrically opposed to the facts of history. Probably the story 
(long recognised as mythical) of the burning of the Alexandrian 
library by Caliph Omar has caused the popular imagination to 
conceive of the Mohammedan conquerors aa uncompromising 
enemies of Hellenistic culture. The original Arab followers of 
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the Prophet did no, doubt stand outside its sphere of influence, no 
less than the Goths and Franks who came down upon the. Mediter. 
ranean lands from the North. But just as the Northern bar. 
barians, when they had once settled upon the lands of the,old 
civilisation, began to absorb elements (scanty enough for many 
centuries) of the classical tradition, so the Mohammedans, when 
they had created great settled kingdoms upon the old territory of 
the Greco-Roman Empire, began to absorb the rationalistic lore 
of the conquered. A great amount of the Greek learning was still 
current, and current largely throughout the Syriac-speaking pro- 
vinces in native versions, when the Mohammedan conquerors 
entered into possession, and through the medium of Syriac all this 
passed as a substantial constituent into the new Arabic culture, 
This is not an obscure conjecture. It is an acknowledged fact 
standing out clearly in the history of Arabic literature.’ The 
Mohammedan civilisation of the Middle Ages knew a science of 
grammar ; it was based openly upon the logic of Aristotle. There 
is no question as to the Hellenistic origin of Arabic geography, 
Arabic geometry, Arabic astronomy, Arabic medicine. One 
would think that when we got to Mohammedan mysticism, to 
the religious philosophy of the Sufis, we ought, according to the 
popular theory, to have something purely ‘Oriental.’ Unfortu- 
nately, the European scholars seem agreed in finding here a strong 
trace of Neo-Platonic influence. It is fair to say that modern 
Mohammedan scholars claim an independent origin for Sufism, 
For our purposes we need not trouble about the settlement of this 
controversy : the fact that the question can be raised at all proves 
so striking an affinity between Sufism and Neo-Platonism as to 
show the futility of the popular theory which draws a hard- 
and-fast line between ‘Oriental Mysticism’ and ‘ Western 
Materialism.’ So far, then, from its being true that Hellenism 
was a plant which could only flourish among natives of Europe, 
there was a time when Aristotle, returning to the world, would 
have found his name more honoured and his thought better under- 
stood in Bagdad and Samarkand than in Athens and Rome. 

I know what is answered : ‘ Look at Bagdad and Samarkand 
to-day ; where is their Hellenism now?’ Well, it is not any- 
thing very imposing, one must admit. So far, indeed, as the 
tradition of Mohammedan learning is still cultivated there, some- 
thing of what was learnt in the great days of Islam survives. 
When the native Persian doctor appeals to the authority of Pocrat, 
the European traveller may not detect any Western influence, but 
Pocrat is the old Greek Hippocrates for all that. Yet what sur- 
vives of Hellenism is, there is no denying, a very starved and 


1 One may consult the standard histories, Brockelmann’s Geschichte der 
Arabischen Literatur or Professor Nicholson’s Literary History of the Arabs, 
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shrunken growth. Now if we found in the Mohammedan world 
to-day a flourishing culture in which the non-Hellenic elements 
had grown strong at the expense of the Hellenic, then we might 
argue from the decline of these latter that they were essentially 
incompatible with the ‘ Oriental mind.’ But what we really find 
is that Mohammedan culture as a whole has decayed during the 
last five centuries. The five centuries which in Europe have 
witnessed the development of this wonderful new thing, this 
Rationalistic Civilisation, Have been for the Mohammedan East 
enturies of waning force and diminishing intellectual activity. 
The Nearer East, as it was seen by European travellers in the 
nineteenth century, was a ruin. Its whole intellectual life was 
feeble, not only as compared with that of modern Europe, but as 
compared with that of its own golden prime. The Hellenic 
elements in Mohammedan culture had decayed along with all the 
rest. When we ask the reason of this decline, we are asking a 
question possibly susceptible of many answers. Nothing is 
harder to mark with precision than the causes at work in the decay 
of anything so complex as a great society. Probably, however, 
one main cause to which the downfall of the Mohammedan East 
was due may be discerned in its greater exposure to barbarian 
invasion and infiltration from Central Asia. Ancient civilisation, 
from the earliest times to which the ken of history can reach, was 
continually in danger of being swamped by invasion from the vast 
barbarian world outside. Throughout the history of Egypt, of 
Babylonia, of Greece, of Rome, the irruption of barbarian hordes 
comes at intervals as a recurring episode, disturbing and terrify- 
ing. And these movements of the barbarian mass usually took 
their start from Central Asia. When the Hyksos burst into 
Egypt, when Kimmerians and Scythians devastated Asia Minor, 
when the Gallic hordes swept down upon Italy and Greece, when 
Goths and Vandals submerged the Roman Empire, all these 
peoples were being pushed by other tribes from behind, and it was 
from somewhere in Central Asia that the original push on each 
oceasion seems to have begun. Against the enormous mass of 
barbarism bearing down upon it from this quarter, ancient 
civilisation waged a secular war, an ultimately losing war. It 
beat back wave upon wave. Rome extended its own language, 
its own culture, over the barbarians of-Gaul and Spain. But in 
the end the mass was too large for it to subdue or penetrate. It 
was submerged by the invaders from the North, and Europe had 
its ‘Dark Ages.’ Slowly from under the mass the tradition of 
the old rationalistic culture began to work upwards again, just as 
the same tradition worked, as we have seen, in the Nearer East 
among the Mohammedan irivaders. And in the Middle Ages, as 
we have seen, it was in the Hast rather than in the West that 
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it seemed to be reviving most fully. Meanwhile a great change 
was taking place on the globe; Central Asia, the volcano which 
had thrown out for ages these streams of barbarian humanity, was 
becoming extinct. The region was drying up. Its last eruption 
was the discharge of Mongolian peoples, Turks and Moghals, 
whose forward movement was still vigorous in the fifteenth cen. 
‘tury. But it was the last wave, and Europe, farther from the 
centre of disturbance, was spared at the critical moment, when its 
intellectual life was on the point of reviving. It was only at one 
corner that it suffered loss, the last remains of the Byzanting 
Empire, with the Imperial City itself, being overwhelmed by the 
Ottoman Turks. But Europe as a whole escaped, and the five 
wonderful centuries followed. The Mohammedan culture of the 
East, on the other hand, was ruined past recovery by the tide of 
invasion from Central Asia. If the old tradition has never ceased, 
if even the Turks learnt something from the people whom they 
conquered, the Mohammedan East has been decrepit, without the 
power of fresh intellectual production during these centuries, and 
lands which were great and splendid under Harun-al-Rashid have 
gone to wilderness. 

What wonder that under these circumstances the Hellenistic 
tradition resumed in Europe with such incalculable result at the 
Renaissance should have remained in the East a scanty and sterile 
survival! And what sense is there in concluding from that fact 
a native incapacity of ‘the Oriental’ ? To go back to our simile 
of the garden ; if I find that in the part of my garden swept by 
the flood, the plants I introduced no less than the native growths 
are in @ sorry way, what can I conclude from that as to the 
capacities of the soil? 

The historical argument then that ‘ Asia has never been per- 
manently influenced by Europe’ looks rather foolish in the light 
of real history. But quite apart from the actual issue of the 
Hellenistic experiment, the notion that the future is likely to be a 
mere repetition of the past seems to me based upon an altogether 
false view of the course of the world. I believe we are entering 
upon a phase unlike anything that has ever been before. We may, 
I think, distinguish a succession of epochs in human history, each 
characterised by an advance in the communication of thought, 
and hence a possibility of larger co-operation. The facts confront- 
ing the most primitive group of human beings demanded an 
amount of co-operation impossible without Speech, but with 
Speech alone there obviously cannot be co-operation over a wide 
field or consistency of effort along a series of generations. It was 

not till Speech was supplemented by Writing that the more 
‘complex tasks of the civilised peoples of antiquity could be 
attempted ; whether the civilisation was that of a monarchical 
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State like Egypt, Persia, and the Roman Empire, or that of city- 
states like the Greek Republics, it was a system impossible with- 
out Writing. When the Modern World was ushered in at the 
Renaissance, Writing was again supplemented by Printing, and 
now over fields as large as the monarchies of antiquity there was a 
possibility of co-operation resembling, although one cannot quite 
say equalling in closeness, that which had marked the old city- 
states. Without Printing, the European States of which ‘ Wes- 
tern ’ civilisation is the product, would have been impossible. But 
within the last two or three generations the possibilities of com- 
munication have again been enormously extended by the railway, 
the steamer, the telegraph, the telephone. We are entering upon 
the Telephonic Era. May we not expect that now co-operation for 
yet greater tasks between much larger groups of the human family 
will follow? The peoples of the world have never been brought so 
close together before; all generalisations drawn from the past 
as to what is possible or not in the way of transmission of influences 
would anyway come short if applied to the new conditions of the 
time to come. 

But in another way also the conditions under which civilisation 
exists to-day are different from those prevailing in antiquity. 
Then, as we have seen, civilisation lived under the perpetual 
menace of the barbarian world beyond its borders. There is now 
no similar danger. ‘ This is not only due to the depopulation of 
Central Asia and the spread of civilisation or sen.i-civilisation over 
large tracts once in outer barbarian darkness, but it is mainly due 
to the fact that a huge superiority of material power is attached 
to modern Rationalistic Civilisation, a superiority which the 
civilisations of antiquity did not possess. The Edinburgh re- 
viewer takes exception to this statement. ‘It is equally true,’ 
he says, ‘that the superiority of the Western races in war was a 
capital feature of ancient history ,’ and he goes on to urge Marathon 
and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. ‘ Above all, Alexander’s 
marvellous victories prove that Eastern troops were no match for 
the disciplined forces of the West.’ 

But surely the superiority given by its discipline to the civilised 
army of antiquity over the barbarian was very much less than 
that given to the civilisation of to-day by its command of scientific 
instruments. Not that the scientific_instruments by themselves 
would suffice, but the vast combinations in strategy which they 
render possible can only be carried out by minds trained in the 
school of Rationalistic Civilisation. War still requires the old 
qualities of physical courage and energy and endurance—a raw 
material of brute and dogged hardihood is still invaluable—but 
these things avail less than ever apart from the fine directing 
brain. Civilisation can no longer be overthrown by any barbarian 
onset. The inalienable superiority in material power attaches, of 
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course, to Rationalistic Civilisation itself, not to any race at present 
dominant. That the European races might be threatened by the 
Chinese, for instance, is quite conceivable, but only if the Chinege 
first recast their ancient civilisation along the lines of Euro 
progress. Their victory would then be the victory of the more 
civilised people, and however galling to the racial pride of our 
descendants, might serve the interests of humanity. Already 
one Eastern people has had the better in an encounter with a 
European Power, but it was an Eastern people who had learnt 
from European instructors the means of victory. The race which 
won was Eastern ; the principles which won were of the West. 

The other line of argument directed to disproving the real 
influence of ‘ Western’ civilisation upon ‘ Orientals’ is based 
upon the ‘alleged experience of modern observers. Of course, 
nobody can deny the fact that in all civilised countries of Asig 
there is a class of men who have to all appearance become assimi- 
lated in greater or less degree to educated men of the West. It 
is not denied that there are numbers of individuals of Eastern 
origin whose knowledge of Western literature or Western science 
is superior to that of the vast majority of Westerns with whom 
they come in contact. But lest we should build too much upon 
this appearance, two considerations are urged by those who wish 
to keep up the popular theory of the ‘ Oriental.’ First, we are 
bid to take note that these educated men form only a very small 
fraction of their respective peoples. This is no doubt true, and 
there may be people who need to be reminded of it. There may 
be people who, having met in Europe some cultivated Indian or 

Japanese, imagine that all Indians or Japanese are like that, and 
would wish our public action to be framed on that supposition. 
But I can hardly believe that this opinion needs to be seriously 
taken account of. The fact, indeed, that the class imbued with 
Western education is a small minority is indubitable. The ques- 

tion is, What consequences, theoretical and practical, are to be 
drawn from this fact? Perhaps we shall be told that if all further 
influence from Rationalistic Civilisation in the West ceased hence- 

forward, the small class in question left isolated would not be 
able to hold its own against the mass of its own countrymen, that 

‘Western’ culture would disappear in a few generations. One 

need not, I think, deny that this is possible, though it seems to me, 

in view of the vitality of Hellenism under adverse conditions, 
exceedingly doubtful. Only the ‘if’ is an absurd one ; so long as 

Rationalistic Civilisation exists in Europe its influence upon the 

rest of the world must go on. If it be asserted that the class 

educated in the Western sense can never be large enough to 
dominate their respective countries, it seems to me that the asser- 
tion goes beyond anything that we have a right tosay. And to he 
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candid, one must also acknowledge that the really educated class 
ig still a minority in Europe. It is ridiculous to talk as if the 
rationalistic culture we describe as ‘ Western’ had permeated all 
classes of society here or anywhere else ; in Europe itself there is 
a great mass of primitive barbarism kept under control by the 
civilised part of the community. It seems to me questionable 
whether the difference is very great between the peasantry of 
India or China and the peasantry of the South of Europe. If the 
Indian peasant is capable of believing that the Government poisons 
the wells and the Chinese peasant of believing that Europeans 
capture children to extract photographic chemicals from their 
corpses, the peasantry in the South of France were capable the 
other day of believing that Queen Victoria owed the singular 
vigour of her latter years to a secret consumption of the blood of 
babies. In England, no doubt, popular education has become too 
extensive to allow even the poorest class to entertain notions quite 
of that quality, but one has to go no further than the sister island 
to find a peasantry capable apparently of believing that their 
priests can turn them into rats. It is true that the relative size 
and influence of the rationalistically educated class is much 
greater in Europe to-day than in India or China, but there is, I 
think, nothing to show that the proportion prevailing to-day is 
immutably fixed, or that rationalistic education may not, even 
within the next few generations, have an enormous extension in 
Asia. 
In the second place, it is urged that the class itself which 
purports to have assimilated ‘ Western’ education is not really 
‘Western’ at heart; that the ‘ Western’ culture is a ‘ veneer,’ 
which is easily thrown off under native influences. Here we have 
plainly something very hard to prove, since it is a question of 
going below appearances, and much depends upon those personal 
intuitions about which one cannot argue. Personally, I have no 
sort of doubt that there are many men of Eastern race whose 
assimilation of modern European culture has been thoroughly 
genuine and vital. To anyone who has come into close relations 
with some of these, the suggestion of any doubt on this head would 
be as absurd as it would be in the case of any of his European 
friends. Yet we cannot, perhaps, meet the popular allegation unless 
we recognise first that there is a truth behind it which gives it 
whatever force it has, and then determine just what that truth is. 
In the first place there are, no doubt, persons of whom it is abso- 
lately true. My Indian friends would, I think, readily admit that 
there were a certain number of their countrymen who had aequired 
the phrases of Western culture without acquiring much else. 
That this should be so was inevitable. When a system of thought 
and life passes from one people to another it is obvious that it 
© Vou. LXX—No. 414 RB 
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does not pass in a single block, to be taken or rejected whole. Jt 
is plain that some parts of it are much more easily transmissible 
than others, and that among the most easily transmissible parts 
are phrases and catchwords. The transmission of intellectya] 
habits is harder, and that of moral much harder still. Under thege 
conditions, what else could take place except that the more easily 
transmissible parts should in many quarters outstrip the less trang. 
missible, that there should be all degrees of imperfect assimilation 
between the fullest apprehension and total unreceptiveness. The 
fluent and superficial Oriental is a type which exists, and observers 
who judge things grossly and in the lump, who deal in generaliga. 
tions about ‘the Oriental,’ take him for representative, just ag 
certain unpleasing types of Englishmen are apt to be taken ag 
representative by those who do not love us. 

When old residents in the East warn us against being deceived 
by appearances in the case of men of Eastern blood and Westem 
education, the fervour of their scepticism seems to me to have two 
causes psychologically. One is that long acquaintance with the 
East at close quarters no doubt does tend to make a man legs 
liable to be deceived by a merely outward show of European 
culture. Old residents of this sort are probably inclined to givea 
disproportionate value to length of residence as compared with 
the natural gift of intelligence and sympathy. There are men on 
whom no length of residence in any country could confer the 
power of seeing below the surface, and there are men who almost 
at the first moment divine and understand. But we may grant, 
I think, to the old resident that, other things being equal, daily 
dealings with the East, extended over a long period, increase 
whatever perceptive powers a man is capable of, that there are 
cases when a novice provokes the old resident with confident 
theories which experience shows to be unsubstantial. This 
creates an irritation in his mind, and drives him into an 
antagonism which prevents him on his side from seeing things 
quite truly. Having in one or two cases been justified in his 
scepticism, he is apt to extend his scepticism beyond all justifica- 
tion. That is only human nature. 

The other cause may be that the old resident has himself had 
one or two bad disappointments. Especially, if he brought with 
him at the outset a somewhat naive belief that things which. go 
together in Europe go together universally, that when he heard a 
certain set of English phrases used he could count on the whole 
English mentality being there, he would obviously find himself in 
a number of cases strangely at fault. And then in honest bewilder- 
ment at his calculations being thrown out, he would be apt to 
give up all attempt to understand, to be as clumsily incredulous 
as he had been clumsily simple. Because the assimilation of 
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Western education had not gone as far as he had at first thought, 
he denies that there has been any assimilation at all. To wiser 
thought, even the most imperfect forms of assimilation will not be 
destitute of interest and promise ; it will not ‘ despise the day of 
small things.’ 

‘But even where the assimilation is complete,’ we are told, 
‘there remains something beneath inaccessible to the European. 
The ‘‘ Oriental ’’ will be an ‘‘ Oriental ’’ at heart, in the best of 
cases.’ Or it is put in the form, ‘ You will never really under- 
stand the Oriental.’ Now this latter proposition is one which I 
should not dream of contesting. I quite realise that I shall never 
understand the Oriental. The only reason why it appears to me 
hardly worth while making the affirmation is that I shall never 
perfectly understand anyone, not even (perhaps I ought to say 
‘least of all’) myself. Certainly in every other person whom I 
know there are thoughts which I never divine, there are regions 
of mental life into which I can never enter. I am always liable to 
be surprised by the impulses in them which spring from that 
hidden region, to have my expectations thrown out by another’s 
actions. This is so in the case of those nearest to me. Every- 
thing which has conspired to make another man different from 
me—the peculiar nature he inherits from his particular ancestry, 
the peculiar incidents which have built up his experience—all 
this limits my imaginative reproduction of what his inner life is to 
him. And in the case of myself and a man of another race there 
are obviously certain factors which will always make us dissimilar. 
But difference of race is not the only ground of division between 
men. Where there is no difference of race, other causes of dis- 
similarity may exist which may create an even greater difficulty 
in the way of mutual understanding. There are many classes of 
my countrymen with whom I should find it far more difficult to 
hold intercourse than with an even moderately educated Indian. 
The latter and I would have more interests in common. 

What is untrue is, not the affirmation that I shall never under- 
stand the ‘ Oriental,’ but the insinuation that because our mutual 
knowledge of each other is incomplete it is therefore not real as 
far as it goes, that because it is imperfect, it is valueless. If I 
know that my Oriental friend’s interest in certain things is as 
genuine as my own, need it hinder our friendship in this field that 
there are other regions of our mental life in which we differ? More 
than this, it seems to me that where there is on either side the 
firm assurance of good will (and this in many cases happily exists), 
the diversity of mental constitution is not only no impediment to 
communication but gives to communication an added interest, the 
interest of ever fresh discovery. 

Of course, a great deal is made of instances in which an 
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Oriental, after having apparently become Europeanised, has lapsed 
on returning to his ancestral environment to the old type, or under 
the influence of some wave of emotion has thrown off his Buro- 
pean culture like a garment. But so far from seeing here anything 
to disconcert us, I should have thought it wonderful if a large 
number of such cases had not occurred. No one who knows any- 
thing of the inconsistencies and fluctuations of human nature 
could expect that a new form of culture would advance among any 
people, with no revulsions, with no inner conflict, with no retro- 
gressions. As if there were no cases in Europe where a man’s 
traditional beliefs subsisted illogically alongside of his acquired 
intellectual notions! Or as if a doctrine once professed always in 
England continued to dominate every moment of a man’s life 
thenceforward without question! But people seem to lose all 
their common sense and understanding of human nature where 
the ‘ Oriental’ is concerned. 

If, however, the view I have tried to urge is to be judged fairly, 
it must be guarded against misconceptions on another side. I 
may seem to have taken too much for granted that in our rational- 
ism we have something to give the Oriental peoples superior to 
their native traditions, that Europe is to teach rather than to 
learn. Now when I stand back and look as far as I can from the 
point of view of philosophic history at the result of the last five 
centuries in Europe, it does seem to me that here a development 
has taken place in the human family which goes in a certain 
direction beyond anything reached by man before, a development 
the fruits of which every branch of the human family must appro- 
priate if it is to go forward in the new time. Whatever they are 
worth, the qualities associated with rationalism, the power to 
articulate and co-ordinate experience, to control imagination 
and belief, have never been brought to so high a pitch before. 
But I do not hold that rationalism is the whole spiritual 
nature of man, or that man can live by rationalism alone. It 
would be no use having the critical faculties which test and co- 
ordinate experience ever so perfect, if the experience itself were 
not there. All the primitive body of emotions, all the immediate 
deliverances of the sense of beauty, the sense of goodness, the 
religious sense, are things which rationalism does not create, but 
finds. And failure may come, not from the critical faculties being 
at fault, but from the experience upon which they play being too 
narrow. A man, for instance, who has been in love may philoso- 
phise upon his- passion, but no amount of intellectual sharpness 
could tell a man what it was to be in love who did not know. So, 
too, Rudolf Eucken has insisted that while the old Hellenistic 
philosophy was trying to attain satisfaction by balancing and 
harmonising the various elements of experience comprised in the 
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classical world, what Christianity did was to introduce an alto- 

new experience. To obtain a richer result one may need, 
not such a strengthening of the faculties as would enable them to 
get more out of our present data, but an enlargement of the data. 
Now every variety of racial character supplies somewhat different 
material to the critical faculties—one sees the same logical prin- 
ciples work to a sensibly different result in the case of the English 
or the French or the Germans. And here it seems to me that the 
extension of Rationalistic Civilisation among the Indians or 
Chinese is likely to bring vast enrichment to the spiritual heritage 
ofmankind. Their new cultures would be rational just as much as 
the modern European, but they would not be identical with it. 
Any perceptions of spiritual reality which had gone to creating 
their ancient literatures, their ancient institutions, would not be 
discarded but would form just some of the elements which the 
rational spirit would reverently assay and formulate and combine 
in the new synthesis. 

The existing civilisation of Europe does not present itself as 
anything final. Its defects are too glaring for us to think that, 
unless we despair of human progress. Only if it is to be tran- 
scended ,itcan only be on condition that its lesson is first thoroughly 
learned. That lesson cannot be passed over or scamped. If the 
ancient heritage of the Eastern nations in thought and social life 
is to profit them in the day that is coming, it can only be by its 
being submitted to the rigid canons of a Reason that has grown 
strong with all the strength of Western thought. It is a foolish 
pride that would impel some fervid Nationalists to combat all 
extraneous influences, to preserve every element of native tradi- 
tion, good and bad alike. Such an attitude may be a natural 
reaction from the uncritical temper which, having swallowed 
Spencer and Huxley whole, thought that there was nothing more 
to be learnt. But it is no less uncritical in its turn. Whatever 
it may be in economics, Swadeshi in the sphere of ideas is a fatal | 
policy for any people. Every spiritual advance which any branch of 
the human family achieves, it achieves not for itself alone, but for 
mankind, and any people refusing to benefit by it suffers. After 
all, there is no faculty possessed by any race of men but is 
possessed in some measure by all ; the difference is one of propor- 
tion. The most primitive savage exercises reason in his own 
degree ; the rationalism of modern Europe is only the fuller 
development of something which belongs to man as man. In 
days when our own ancestors were rude forest-dwellers, the Spirit 
which works in human history led men in India and China to 
new ranges of vision ; again in the last five centuries the same 
Spirit has willed the advance of European man to larger powers, 
and I do not know that anyone can demand of Him an account of 
BRE 
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His election. But what Europe has won, the other peoples, if 
they are. willing to learn, may acquire too. And acquire it they 
must before they can go on to the next stage. The lesson, if it is 
not to be scamped, may demand patience in the learner. Two.or 
three generations may not suffice for the learning of it. There 
is, however; no humiliation in learning, if learning is indeed an 
increasing mastery of truth. Or if there is humiliation, the 
people which to-day teaches may have some day to humble itself 
in its turn to be taught, possibly deeper things than by a ration- 
alistic manipulation of our present experience we could ever 
discover. 
Epwyn BEvay, 


Note.—It may seem to need some note of explanation that 
I have said nothing of Christianity in the account given of Western 
civilisation. I certainly believe that it is much more important 
for man to be in a right relation to God than for his intellectual 
faculties to be quickened. Rationalism is not the whole of life. 
The Christian experience is still something which the discursive 
reason does not create, but finds. But it seems to me that that 
experience has never been appropriated by Europe in anything like 
the degree in which Europe has appropriated Hellenistic rational- 
ism. Europe is Christian in name, but only very partially in 
reality. It is the rationalistic element which constitutes the 
‘ Westernness ’ of the West, if I may so phrase it. The material 
power of Europe does not rest upon its religion, but upon its 
practical intelligence and rationalistic science. I should not agree 
with a distinguished politician whom I once heard on a religious 
platform claim for Christianity the credit of having furnished 
Europe with the Lyddite shell! British rule in India was not 
built up, and is not maintained, by religious principles of action. 
While there have been among the Anglo-Indian governing class 
many luminous examples of personal Christianity, that class, as a 
whole, is animated far more by a sense of civic duty (Hellenic and 
Roman in its antecedents) than by any motive distinctively Chris- 
tian. To the native Christians its attitude was generally un- 
friendly, till quite recent years, when political considerations have 
led to a change of tone. It is not Europe as Europe, or England 
as England, which brings the Good News to the East, but the 
Universal Church acting through some of its more ardent 
European members—a very different thing. And if above we 
contemplated the possibility of later generations of Europeans 
receiving intellectual light from the new-enlightened East, is 
it unthinkable that from the East also Europe may need some 
day to be re-evangelised ? 
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A RELIGIOUS FAIR IN INDIA 


Far back in the Himalayas—in Himachul, land of the Eternal 
Snows and home of the Great Gods—there trickle from the feet 
of glaciers little rivulets which, coalescing, form larger streams, 
and these in their course southwards and downwards are fed by 
tributaries and become the Alekananda, Mandakini, and 
Bhagirathi. Increasing in volume and strength and tearing 
through defile and valley in their rapid descent, they presently 
unite and run on together as the mighty Ganges—sacred to 
millions of men as flowing from the foot of Vishnu ‘like the 
slender thread of a lotus flower.’ Debouching from the hills into 
the plains, she reaches the sacred centre of pilgrimage—Hardwar, 
the gateway of Hari or Vishnu—and is immediately seized upon 
by sacrilegious engineers, who steal away nearly all her substance 
to feed canals, and send her on, a sadly diminished stream, to 
recover herself, however, in size and power, and with 
undiminished sanctity, until she joins the Jumna and the invisible 
river Sarasvati at Pryag (Allahabad) and hurries on to wash the 
steps of the temples at holy Kashi (Benares) and to cleanse away 
the sins of countless worshippers on her hallowed course to the 
sea. 

Hardwar, to visit which is the cherished desire of all good 
Hindus, is situated at the end of a long, elevated valley, the 
lovely Wdistrict of the Dun, enclosed by an outer range of 
mountains, the Siwaliks, and the lower slopes of the Himalayas. 
Immediately behind the little settlement itself are low hills, while 
in front flows the deep and rapid river, sparkling and bright as 
it came from its distant source. The portion of the town which 
lies along the bank of this consists entirely of stone shrines and 
temples, the stately residences of great Hindu chiefs, and 
dharmsalas, or rest-houses, the headquarters of the various mendi- 
cant religious sects. About half-way along the river front is the 
bathing-place, the sacred pool called Hari-ki-pairi in reference to 
the origin of the stream from the foot of Vishnu. This is the 
goal of the pilgrims who come in their hundreds of thousands 
from all parts of India every year to be cleansed from sin and all 
impurities, and here it is that when life is past the Hindu would 
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have his ashes left after being gathered from the funeral pyre. 
There is a subtle charm about the spot, quite apart from its 
religious associations, which appeals to the most Philistine mind ; 
Nature smiles in her solemn grandeur— a fitting place for the 
worship of the Preserver. 

From the northern bank of the river stretches for many miles 
an unbroken forest of tall umbrageous trees to where the foot- 
hills, also heavily wooded, extend in long spurs into the plains, 
divided by deep valleys passing up into the Himalayas above, 
and forming the channels through which the mountain streams 
and torrents find their way to join the larger rivers below. The 
whole of this tract is but sparsely inhabited, for the climate for 
part of the year is deadly, and little agriculture is possible. Small 
clearings are met with here and there where the half-wild people 
raise their scanty crops, and across these are often stretched long 
ropes connected with bells which ring when pillaging animals 
visit the fields and come into contact with the entanglements. 
The great forests are full of game large and small, from the wild 
elephant, tiger, or bear, down to the little four-horned deer, the 
wild pig, and jungle-fowl. Boa-constrictors are occasionally seen, 
and the deadly and aggressive hamadryad (Ophiophagus elaps), 
which is an extremely rare snake in this part of India, has been 
shot here. The view from Hardwar looking north is, indeed, 
superb. In the foreground is the bright and rapid river, then 
come the dense and sombre forests, gradually cdalescing and 
becoming continuous with the belt of tall conifers clothing the 
Himalayan slopes, while beyond the summits of the great hills 
above rise the shining peaks of the Snowy Range. 

About a mile below Hardwar is the picturesque little town 
of Kankhal—now, alas! sadly marred in its beauty by the erosive 
action of the river—where there are other large and imposing 
dharmsalas ; and to the west again is Bhimgoda, a sacred shrine 
and pool, the washing in which should be included in the pro- 
gramme of all orthodox pilgrims—especially women. 

The town itself, apart from its strangely beautiful situation 
and its long fagade of stately buildings on the river bank, presents 
few objects of interest, and, with the exception of certain shrines 
and rest-houses, consists mostly of shops for the supply of food, 
cooking vessels, cloths, rosaries, etc., and of the lodging-houses 
for the accommodation of pilgrims. It possesses railway and 
police stations, a little hospital, and bungalows. for district 
officials, canal engineers, and visitors. Of course, the great 
centre is the sacred pool. Formerly a dirty collection of water, 
more or less circulating in a recess scooped out of the bank by 
the action of the river, and approached by steep and narrow 
stone stairs upon which numbers of people were frequently 
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crushed to death, it is now, by the assistance of Government, 
converted into a broad pool through which the pure water of the 
stream is led in a constantly changing current, to which access 
is obtained by a high broad flight of shallow stone steps, and 
from whence an exit has been formed by the construction of a 
wide paved platform along the bank between the river and the 
houses. Standing near the centre of the water is a little stone 
shrine upon which the engineers have affixed a board marked 
with numerals to indicate the height of the river, and which is 
frequently made obeisance to by the simple villagers under the 
impression that it is one of the numerous objects of veneration 
with which the locality abounds. A light iron bridge thrown 
across the front of the pool safeguards the bathers from being 
swept into mid-stream, and is utilised for controlling purposes by 
officials. The water swarms with great mahseer—the ‘Indian 
salmon,’ so called from its game characteristics, but really a hill 
carp, the Barbus Tor—which are regularly fed by the pilgrims to 
the spot. Custom has made them quite fearless, and they take 
absolutely no notice of the bathers, pushing their way through 
them with perfect equanimity. A handful of grain thrown into 
the water will bring them together in an almost solid mass, all 
tumbling over one another, and among them are many of huge 
size. At Muttra, another very sacred bathing-place, water 
tortoises (Trionyx) are similarly fed by devotees. 

The little town is in a constant state of bustle. Crowds of 
monkeys infest the neighbourhood, sacred bulls wander about the 
thoroughfares, temple bells are constantly ringing, a steady flow 
of dripping bathers is hurrying along, faquirs squat under great 
mat umbrellas by the roadside, and various monstrosities, such 
as cows with superfluous legs hanging from their backs or necks, 
are exhibited by their owners for alms or gifts, in the streets and 
thoroughfares all round. On the outskirts are various minor 
but holy shrines, while scattered about the site itself, and 
notably in the vicinity of one temple and bathing-place, are 
little, unpretending monuments in masonry. They bear no 
names and are all now of considerable age, for they were 
erected in past times in honour of widows who had per- 
formed suttee. The rite had not actually been carried out 
here, but the ashes of the victim had been brought and 
bestowed in the sacred river and the little structure raised to 
her memory. They are very numerous, and it is impossible to 
view them, with a recognition of their import, without reflecting 
upon the awful tragedies to which they bear silent witness. Rough 
slabs of stone, upon which a rude figure of a woman is depicted, 
are not infrequently to be seen in out-of-the-way parts of India, 
and these probably usually denote the actual sites where the 
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immolations took place. The practice of suttee was abolished 
by Government in 1829. The Abbé Dubois, writing in 1816, has 
given us a graphic and distressing description of one of these 
gruesome ceremonies. 

By day and night the pool itself is thronged with bathers, 
worshipping according to an established ritual, while the edges 
are crowded with the Brahman ‘ pandas,’ who minister to their 
religious wants, impart information regarding births, deaths, 
marriages, descents, relationships, and other family details, care- 
fully recorded in quaint long books written in the vernacular; 
or carry out the ceremonies attendant on the dispersal of the ashes 
of those of the family who have died during the past year. If 
one looks through the clear water to the bottom of the pool, one 
may see there a snow-white deposit, consisting of the calcined 
bones of generations of Hindus, which have been brought here 
in little cloth bags by the relatives—often from many hundreds 
of miles away. 

All castes and conditions of Hindu men and women are here; 
the stately Brahman, absorbed and abstracted in the performance 
of his devotions ; the lusty youths and their young wives, full of 
life and gaiety; the middle-aged matron with her children, 
shrieking half in fear and half in pleasure as they are plunged 
under the water; tottering old folk led by their relations; the 
local priest tendering assistance and soliciting alms and benefac- 
tions; faquirs and religious ascetics and mendicants, some in 
saffron robes and others literally in dust and ashes, some emaciated 
to an extraordinary degree and others remarkably fat and sleek; 
and certain unconcerned-looking individuals, with wicker plates 
in their hands, apparently scratching the bottom of the pool with 
their feet. These last are feeling with their toes, which use has 
made almost like fingers, for articles of jewellery, rupees, ete., 
which votaries have dropped into the pool as offerings to the gods, 
and which, when fished up, will be placed in the platters they 
hold in their hands—a proceeding which, curiously enough, 
appears to excite no feeling of disapproval among the people. 
Here are the manly Sikhs and Jats, with their splendid physique, 
the Hindu residents of the Punjab, the sturdy Rajput from Central 
India, the Mahrattas and inhabitants of the Deccan, whose fore- 
fathers collected chouth (one quarter of the revenue) with some 
rudeness from the ancestors of certain modern Indian politicians, 
the Hill-men, the portly and sleek Bengali, and the general popu- 
lation from the Upper Provinces, Rohilkhand and Oudh. They 
are all more or less worshippers of the Hindu Triad, the Trimurti, 
—Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva: the Creator, Preserver, and 
Destroyer—and you may know the followers of the second by the 
mark of a trident, and those of Shiva by the horizontal line, on 
their foreheads. 
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When Brahma the Creator resolved to create the world he 
assumed the visible form of Vishnu. At this time the whole earth 
was covered with water, on which Vishnu floated sleeping on a 
bed which rested on a serpent. From his body sprang a lotus, 
from which issued Brahma, who created the great island conti- 
nents. The god Vishnu is the type of all that is best in 
Hinduism, and his worshippers number amongst them most of 
those who strive to throw off all the impurities and extravagances 
which have crept into the faith. Shiva, the Mahadeo or God 
Omnipotent, is, as Mr. Sherring in his Western Thibet truly 
says, @ grim god, with whose worship and that of his consort Kali 
is associated most of what is cruel, brutal, or obscene. Brahma 
has comparatively few votaries, for, having created the world and 
stocked it, he is considered to take little concern with the manage- 
ment of it ; he is too remote and abstract an influence for popular 
worship. It is Vishnu who constantly reappears on earth— 
either in human or animal shape—interposing decisively at some 
great emergency. ‘The belief in these Avatars, descents or re- 
appearances of Vishnu, constitutes one of the most essential and 
effective doctrines of Hinduism, and it is thus that most of the 
famous saints, heroes, and demi-gods of romance are recognised 
as having been the sensible manifestations of the Preserver. 
Shiva, or Siva, represents, as Sir Alfred Lyall says, the impression 
of endless and pitiless change. ‘ He is the destroyer and rebuilder 
of various forms of life, he has charge of the whole circle of 
animated creation, the incessant round of birth and death in which 
all nature eternally revolves.’ 

But whatever may be their particular religious predilections, 
all orthodox Hindus recognise certain books as of divine authority, 
especially the Vedas, the Institutes of Menu, and the Paranas. 
The first are of great antiquity, written in a very old form of 
Sanskrit, and deal with religion and philosophy. They are 
attributed to the inspired Vyasa and other rishis or patriarchal 
sages, ‘the mind-born sons of Brahma,’ and date from about 
1500 B.c. The Vedas proper are four in number, of which the 
Rig-Veda is the most important and bears internal evidence of 
being the original. It is the great fount from which is derived the 
knowledge of the old and most genuine forms of the institutions, 
religious and civil, of the Hindus, and is probably the oldest sur- 
viving record in the world. The doctrines inculcated in these 
books much resemble those taught in Babylon, what Humboldt 
found in Mexico, and what the Saxons brought to England. The 
five great cardinal duties enjoined to be performed daily are : 
studying the Veda; making oblations to the Manes; to fire in 
honour of the deities ; giving rice to human creatures ; and receiv- 
ing guests with honour. The principle of caste is insisted on. 
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The four original castes were: the Brahmans, who were not 
necessarily priests, though all priests must be Brahmans ; sicknegs 
being the result of sin, they were necessarily the only physicians, 
The second was the Kshatriyas, or military caste. The third was 
the Vaisiyas, or merchant caste, which also practised husbandry, 
And last of all came the Sudras, stamped socially and morally 
as degraded beings ; the penalty for killing a Sudra was the same 
as that for killing a dog; he never could be invested with the 
sacred cord and become a ‘twice-born’ man. This idea of 
regeneration—and, indeed, a good deal of Hindu polytheism 
generally—points almost certainly to a Chaldean origin. 

Nowadays among the members of the lowest caste a good 
many gradations are recognised. Caste, indeed, generally has been 
much weakened by the greater extent and variety of occupations 
introduced of late years. Brahmans may be seen earning their 
livelihood in many ways (though retaining their privileges prac 
tically intact), and low-caste people have immensely benefited 
socially by the opening up of fresh fields of labour and enterprise. 
The day is possibly not far distant when the difficulty of obtaining 
men to carry on the most menial oan lowest offices will become 
a very real and serious one. 

Our knowledge of the Vedas is largely derived from the 
‘Institutes of Menu,’ reputed to have been compiled somewhere 
about the twelfth century before Christ. Menu, the reputed son 
or grandson of Brahma, to whom the latter made his revelation, 
is considered by many to correspond with Adam, and is claimed 
by Hindus as their patriarchal ruler and legislator, the primeval 
sage and progenitor of mankind. The sage Vrihaspeti says in 
his law tract : ‘ Menu held the first rank among legislators because 
he had expressed in his code the whole sense of the Veda; that 
is, no code was approved which contradicted him; that the 
Shastras (annotations on sacred works) retain splendour only so 
long as Menu, who taught the way to just wealth, to virtue, and 
to final happiness, was not seen in competition with them.’ 

Much change took place before the appearance of the Paranas, 
eighteen in number, the sacred books believed by many to have 
been written by the authors of the Vedas; but evidence seems to 
show that they were compiled at various and comparatively recent 
periods, and probably none are more than a thousand years old. 
They record the achievements of gods and heroes and repeat much 
of what is contained in the great epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. Space does not permit of a lengthy reference to these 
last-named works, but it is certain that some acquaintance with 
them is necessary to enable the dweller or traveller in India t 
understand the sentiments of the people towards their most 
popular deities. 
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The Mahabharata is the history of ‘the Great War’ (Maha 
Bharat) between two branches of a reigning dynasty in the misty 
past which derived its lineage from the moon. The drama opens 
with the appearance of Pandu and Dhritarashtra, who are con- 
tending for the possession of Hastinapura, a territory to the north- 
east of Delhi, which still retains the ancient designation. The 
family of Pandu consists of five sons, Yudishthira, Bhima, and 
Arjuna by one wife, Pritha ; and Nakula and Sahadeva by another, 
Madri. Dhritarashtra has a very numerous progeny, of whom 
Dungodhana is the eldest of a hundred sons. An important 
difference between the two families is that the wives of Pandu 
appear to have bestowed their favours upon certain of the great 
gods, so that their five sons are of superhuman origin. Thus 
Yudishthira was the son of Dharma, the god of justice; Bhima 
of Vayu, the god of wind; Arjun of Indra, the god of the firma- 
ment; while Nakula and Sahadeva were twin sons of the sun. 
These divinities are held to correspond with Pluto, Aeolus, Jupiter, 
and the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) of Roman mythology.* 

Pandu (the Pale), the elder of the two brothers, is suspected, 
on account of his pallor, of possessing the seeds of leprosy, which 
would incapacitate him from reigning, and, being voluntarily set 
aside, retires to a retreat in the Himalayas, where he dies. His 
companions then take the sons to their uncle, who receives them 
under his guardianship ; but the action arouses the violent anger 
and hatred of his own sons, who endeavour to destroy their cousins 
by setting fire to the dwelling of Pritha and her three boys, who 
are all believed to have perished in the flames. Escaping, how- 
ever, by a subterranean passage, they flee into the forests and 
assume the garb and mode of life of Brahmans. While in their 
retreat the sons hear of the unrivalled beauty and perfections of 
the daughter of Draupadi, king of the upper portion of the country 
between the Ganges and Jumna, who at a ceremonial rite called 
Swayambara is to select a husband from a congregation of suitors. 
The brothers, in a spirit of knight-errantry, repair to her father’s 
court, win the fair prize, and then, their achievements and success 
being bruited over all the land, are sent for by Dhritarashtra their 
uncle, who makes them joint heirs to the sovereignty with his 
own sons. 

We now see the young Pandava princes Yudishthira and his 
brethren ruling over a large tract of country, of which the capital 
was Indraprasthra, and a part of the royal city of Delhi still bears 
this name. They carry their conquests far and wide, and presently 
Yudishthira in his pride resolves to celebrate the Raja Suja 
solemnity, a sacrifice where princes officiated in the most menial 
posts and made presents in acknowledgment of submission. In 

1 Nolan’s British Empire in India. 
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the course of these celebrations his cousins, who are present, 
burning with rage and enmity, entrap him into what is probably 
the greatest gamble on record, for he loses his palace, wealth, 
kingdom, wife, brothers, and eventually himself. The game 
played appears to have been a sort of backgammon which was 
called pacheesi, and is the origin of our word ‘chess.’ The aged 
monarch Dhritarashtra intervenes in his favour, but the fates are 
against the gambler, and presently we see him stripped of every- 
thing and compelled by stipulation to pass, together with his 
brethren, twelve years in the forests, and one year incognito, 
This bond they faithfully adhere to, and, the twelve years being 
over, they take service with King Virata, rise in the monarch’s 
favour, and, having completed the thirteenth year, disclose their 
identity, secure his alliance, and obtain his aid to vindicate their 
rights of sovereignty. 

War is declared against the cousins. At this point there 
appears upon the scene a deified here, Krishna, a most picturesque 
character, who, as a relative of Dungodhana, offers him the choice 
of a large army or his personal services. Dungodhana unwisely 
selects the former, and Krishna, in himself a host, enlists under 
the banner of the Pandavas, and becomes the charioteer of his 
friend and favourite, Arjuna. To-his great prowess and wisdom 
are principally due the victories of his brothers in arms. The 
glowing descriptions of the battles and the personal feats of valour 
rival in vividness and variety the recitals of the Iliad. 

Yudishthira, having vanquished all his foes and surmounted 
all his difficulties, becomes the victim of regret and lament for the 
past, and having abdicated his kingdom, sets out with his at- 
tached brothers and mother for the nursery of his race, the holy 
mountain Meru in the Himalayas. On the journey, the avenger 
of former misdeeds visits the members of the little party and each 
in succession drops dead by the way, until when Indra comes to 
convey them to Swarga, his heaven, only Yudishthira and his 
faithful dog, who has followed him from his capital, are left. He 
declines to accept Indra’s favour unless his dog be also admitted. 

The poet follows the heroes into the realm of shades, but here 
we must leave them. It will strike the reader that almost every 
aspect of romantic fancy with which we are familiar, in classic 


legend and in recent times, is included in this wonderful and 


venerable epic. The theory of solar myths probably largely 
affords the explanation of this fact. 

The Ramayana, a still older poem, relates the deeds of Rama, 
whose identity has been established; the great conqueror and 
deliverer of the world from tyrants. His life was a mixture of 
ascetic devotion and active warfare, and his conquests extended 
even to Lanka, or Ceylon. The king of that island, a ten-headed 
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giant called Ravana, had stolen away Sita, Rama’s wife, and the 
story of her rescue is narrated in every Hindu household. Rama 
was greatly assisted in his expedition by Hanuman, the monkey 
god, especially in effecting the crossing from the mainland by 
means of a bridge formed of great boulders dropped into the sea. 
When the bridge was ready, so the legend runs, all creatures were 
warned off it ; but the little grey squirrel, as impudent apparently 
then as he is to-day, disobeyed the command and hid in a cleft 
among the stones, with the result that he was branded in three 
lines upon his back by the foot of the god as he passed over, and 
his posterity carry the marks to this day. Rama’s end was un- 
happy, for having slain his brother Luchman, the companion of 
his dangers and triumphs, he committed suicide from remorse. 
He was deified, and he and his ally Hanuman are among the most 
prominent gods now worshipped in India. 

The most serious rival and opponent to Brahmanic cosmogony 
and belief was Buddhism. This religion, founded by Sakya 
Muni, or Gautama Buddha, as contained in the Buddhist gospel, 
appears to have been a@ protest against the priestly tyranny, 
ritualism, and caste privileges inculcated in these religious works, 
and for long the two creeds contested for supremacy ; but even- 
tually, somewhere about the twelfth century, Brahmanism 
triumphed and Buddhism was driven out. It is still, however, 
the religion of Burmah and the northern Himalayan tracts. 

The origin of the Sikh religion again was also a revolt against 
the tyranny of priesthood, ceremonial, and caste exclusiveness, 
and was fostered by oppression into a great warlike movement. 
Baba Nanuk, the first of the Gurus, or priestly leaders, was born 
in the Punjab in 1409. He was a gentile, tolerant teacher, who 
held that a man could obtain eternal happiness without forsaking 
his ordinary worldly duties. He taught that there was ‘ but one 
Lord and One way,’ and for him there was ‘no Hindu and no 
Mahomedan.’ He refused to don the sacrificial thread of the 
former, saying to the Brahman priest, ‘ Make mercy thy cotton, 
contentment thy thread, continence its knot, and truth its twist.’ 
The Sikh scriptures are contained in the sacred book known as 
the Granth Sahib. The fifth Guru in succession was Arjan, who 
was done to death by the Mahomedans. Much persecution 
of the sect was practised, and presently the enraged people rose, 
and under Guru Govind Singh bitterly avenged their woes. Caste 
was abolished, the word ‘ Singh,’ or lion, adopted by all, so that 
no man was inferior to another, and all male adults were initiated 
as soldiers. Every Sikh was bound to carry steel in some form 
about his person, to wear blue cloths, allow the hair and beard 
to grow, and never to clip or remove the hair from any part of 
his body, and was forbidden to smoke tobacco. Thus arose the 
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great nation of religious warriors, the army of the Khalsa—the 
‘Tronsides of India.’ In 1780-1839, under Runjeet Singh, who 
revolted against the Afghan Amir and founded the Kingdom of 
the Punjab, they became an important power. They supply 
some of our best troops, and the Sikh regiments have glorious 
traditions of bravery and loyalty. Saraghari will live for ever in 
the records of the Indian Army. 

Mr. Max Arthur Macauliffe in his work on the Sikh religion 
tells us that Guru Teg Bahadur, who was executed by Aurungzeb 
in 1675 on the false charge of gazing in the direction of the 
Emperor’s seraglio, replied to the charge : ‘ Emperor Aurungzeb, 
I was on the top story of my prison, but I was not looking at thy 
private apartments or at thy queens. I was looking in the diree- 
tion of the Europeans who are coming from beyond the seas to 
tear down thy purdahs and destroy thine empire.’ It is said by 
a writer of the sect that those words became the battle-cry of 
the Sikhs in the assault on Delhi in 1857 under General John 
Nicholson. Guru Teg Bahadur’s words were prophetic, for four- 
teen years after his death the English determined to acquire 
territorial possessions in India in order to resist the oppression 
of the Moguls and Mahrattas. To-day the Sikhs are a quiet, 
orderly race, but that the old martial spirit burns as fiercely as 
ever below the surface has been shown in a hundred fights under 
the British flag. They numbered 2,195,000 at the last census. 


It is a curious and interesting scene, this bathing at Hardwar, 
and with the clear blue sky above, the bright, swift-flowing river 
in the foreground, and the majestic mountains towering behind 
and stretching to the snows beyond, one not likely to be readily 
forgotten. 

Although pilgrims visit Hardwar all the year round, still 
there are certain great festivals and days when it is particularly 
expedient for the orthodox believer to be here and bathe. Some- 
times astrologers and Brahman sages discover conjunctions of 
planets which should be marked by special religious observances, 
and thereby bring great and unexpected worry and anxiety on the 
officials responsible for the proper conduct of proceedings; but 
usually the great day falls about the second week in April, and 
is determined by the phases of the moon. According to Chaucer, 
this was the favourite time in past days for pilgrimages in 


England. 
‘ When that Aprille with his showres swoot 
The drought of Marche has piercéd to the root, 
And bathéd every veyn in suche licofr, 
From which vertu engendred is the flour, 
When Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Enspiréd hath in every holte and heeth 
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The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his half course runne, 
And smale fowles maken melodie, 

That slepen al the night with open eye, 

So pricketh them nature in their corages :— 
Thenne longen folk to go on pilgrimages 
And palmers for to seeken strange strandes, 
To distant seintes, known in sondry landes.’ 

Once in twelve years occurs the Kumbh, and the occasion is 
particularly propitious, and so in a lesser degree is the Adh- 
Kumbh, which occurs every six years. For such a gathering 
very special arrangements have to be made, for suddenly from 
all quarters of the land some five or six hundred thousand persons 
will gather together and concentrate upon one small spot—the 
sacred Hari-ki-pairi, the bathing-pool ; especially as not only is 
the day, but approximately the hour, fixed when it is most con- 
ducive to the soul’s benefit to plunge into the water. Of course, 
all cannot bathe at the same moment; still, the rush at such a 
time is terrible, and it can easily be imagined what a risk attaches 
to the collection of these enormous and dissimilar concourses of 
men, women, and children—exhausted, excited, and mostly quite 
strange to the locality. The district officer, or his representative, 
has been days or weeks on the spot making arrangements ; canal 
officers watch the river; engineers run up temporary pontoon 
bridges connecting the mainland with a long island opposite the 
pool, for this area will presently be black with people camping in 
little reed huts, and thronged with an immense crowd of the 
religious mendicants known as Bairagis. Then the police come 
in great force and erect barriers on the roads leading to the bathing 
place, so that the people may be marshalled in detachments to 
their goal, and be thereby prevented from hustling and crushing 
each other with serious and even fatal consequences ; and railway 
officers come down to watch and control the traffic, and arrange 
for the arrival and departure of the numerous and crowded special 
trains. 

In past times the history of the great Hardwar fairs was, to 
use the words of one of the writer’s predecessors, ‘a record of 
disease and death.’ Not only were accidents numerous and fatal, 
but the awful scourge of cholera was seldom absent; for this is 
the season of the year for its appearance, and when the disease 
was once introduced it spread like a conflagration. Then the 
frightened people fied to their homes, carrying the seeds and scat- 
tering disease all over the land, and leaving a long trail of corpses 
in their tracks. In 1879 it was estimated that not less than 
20,000 persons perished in this way. 

Many persons visiting Hardwar travel on into the hills to visit 
the shrines of Badrinath and Kedarnath, and when cholera breaks 
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out at the fairs, there is an enormous risk of the disease being 
carried there. But in olden days the hill-man had his own system, 
To pass into Garhwal en route to the shrines a rapid and deep 
river had to be crossed, and before the iron bridge was built this 
could only be done by means of a rope bridge known as a jhula, 
or swing, which consists of nothing more than stout ropes fixed 
to each bank ; the two lower ones held together at short distances 
by pieces of bamboo tied to them, upon which the passenger walks, 
holding on to the two hand ropes above. When the pilgrims 
arrived at the bank, they would discover that by an unfortunate 
accident the ropes had broken on the further side of the river and 
the long bridge was trailing uselessly in the torrent ! 

As the chief sanitary authority with the Government, it has 
fallen to the lot of the writer of late years to organise and control 
the sanitary arrangements of many of these great gatherings. 
The staff was a large one, comprising medical subordinates, police 
patrols, and hundreds of ‘sweepers’ (low-caste conservancy 
servants), supervised by European deputies and selected Indian 
assistants. The town and its surroundings were thoroughly 
cleaned up a few days before the fair; field hospitals, etc., were 
run up and staffed ; the arrival of trains and of carts was watched 
for cases of infectious disease, which if found were promptly 
isolated ; overcrowding in the lodging-houses was as far as 
possible prevented; and the whole site constantly patrolled to 
ensure cleanliness and to detect the appearance of disease in time 
to arrest its spread. They were periods of constant anxiety and 
strenuous action, but of intense interest, since an officer was 
brought into close and intimate contact with people and conditions 
seldom met with elsewhere. 

A prominent feature of the large fairs at Hardwar, as in a 
lesser degree at Allahabad, Benares, Ajudhya, Gya, Puri, and 
certain other localities, is the great gathering of religious ascetics 
and mendicants known as jogis, sanyasis, gosains, sadhus, 
faquirs, etc.—many of them attended by their chelas, or disciples. 
They are seen at ordinary times wandering alone, or in very small 
parties, all over the country ; but perhaps it is not generally recog- 
nised that most of them are banded together in great brotherhoods, 
with definite leaders who control the collection and expenditure 
of considerable wealth belonging to the community, and who 
possess great personal influence and authority with their followers. 
The writer has known many of these leaders, or mahunts, long 
and fairly intimately, and has, as a rule, been struck with their 
intelligence and force of character. At Hardwar the clans are 
mostly those found in the Punjab, such as the ‘ Nirbanis,’ ‘ Nir- 
mulas,’ ‘ Udasis,’ etc. All these more important akharas (the 
word seems to be used to describe both the clans and their gather- 
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ing places) have definite headquarters in large dharmsalas and en- 
campments, where they receive free rations and hold discussions. 
Bairagis appear to have little organisation. 

Although to-day these religious ascetics and mendicants are 
of all castes, the custom of thus abandoning the world and living 
upon charity is of great antiquity in India, and, indeed, goes back 
to those remote times when the Brahman Desert Philosophers, 
Vanaprasthas and Sanyasis, were held in such esteem and venera- 
tion that great Western leaders of thought and action did not 
disdain to seek them out and learn wisdom from them. Among 
these, indeed, were such men as Pythagoras, Lycurgus, and 
Alexander the Great. Ancient writers, Strabo, Megasthenes, 
Arrian, pupil of Epictetus, and others, speak of the ‘ Brachmans’ 
as @ tribe or caste divided into two classes—‘ Brachmans’ by 
descent, and ‘Germanians’ by election. The latter were only 
elected after very careful examination, and the code of both was 
originally very high and pure. The three guiding principles were 
reverence of the Divine Being, obedience to the laws and a hearty 
concern for the welfare of the society, and love of liberty and the 
obligations they were under to sacrifice their own particular happi- 
ness to the preserving of the form of government under which 
they lived in its full vigour, in order to preserve thereby the 
security and welfare of their posterity. They taught the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, imagining that in proportion as men 
heightened or depressed their animal faculties in this life they 
should fare in the next; that is to say, such as gratified their 
passions passing into beasts, and such as cultivated the virtues of 
the mind rising by degrees through the several classes of man- 
kind until in the end they merited an entire freedom from body, 
and were received into the company of angels. Authors who 
speak of them as gymnosophists are but partially correct, for they 
only went naked when in seclusion ; their public functions were 
always performed in robes. They usually confined themselves to 
one form of learning ; thus one would be a philosopher, another 
would devote himself to the laws, etc. After spending thirty-seven 
years in the ministry they were allowed to quit it, and to live 
the remainder of their lives in towns, to eat the flesh of wild 
beasts, and to marry as many wives as they liked to perpetuate 
the race of Brachmans, though they were not to reveal any of 
the secrets of their philosophy to them, ‘ because there was great 
reason to doubt whether they would be discreet enough to conceal 
what they were taught, and, secondly, there was no less doubt 
whether this accession of knowledge might not incline them to 
pride and disobedience.’ They enjoyed the support and respect 
of all, and when the inconveniences of old age began to weigh 
them down, they ordered a pile of wood to be erected, and then, 
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dressed in their best garments and singing hymns, they laid them. 
selves down on their faces and presently remained there still and 
quiet, without so much as a groan, until, fire being set to the pyre, 
they were consumed to ashes. 

The Germanians, the second or elected class, were algo 
known as Gioghis or Jogis. They appear to have been as good 
and wise as the Brachmans by descent, but they did not enjoy 
the same privileges as the latter, for they could never marry or 
quit the order. A later writer, one Signor Pietro della Valle, 
‘a noble Roman, a learned and candid writer, and whose travels 
are justly esteemed as accurate as were ever made into this part 
of the world,’ thus describes them in more recent times: ‘ The 
.Gioghis,’ he says, ‘are not Brachmans by Descent, but by Choice, 
as our religious orders are. They go naked; most of them with 
their bodies painted and smeared with different Colours ; yet some 
of them are only naked with the rest of their bodies smooth and 
only their foreheads dyed with Sanders (sic) and some red, yellow, 
or white Colour, which is also imitated by many secular Persong 
out of superstition and gallantry. They live upon alms, despising 
Cloaths and all other worldly Things. They marry not, but make 
some Profession of Chastity, at least in Appearance, for in secret 
it is known that many of them commit as many Debaucheries 
as they can. They live in Society, under the Obedience of their 
Superiors, and wander about the World without having any 
settled Abode. Their Habitations are the Fields, the Streets, 
the Porches, the Courts of Temples and Groves, especially where 
an Idol is worshipped by them, and they undergo, with incredible 
patience, Day and Night, no less the Rigour of the Air than the 
excessive Heat of the Sun, which in these sultry countries is a 
thing sufficiently to be admired.’ This description would be very 
fairly accurate at the present time. 

Many hold that the Brahmans to-day are the people most 
opposed to British rule in India, dreading that their position, still 
very great, is being undermined and may presently be destroyed. 
But they need have very little fear of this for a long time to 
come. Hindus, and especially Brahmans, have under all 
dynasties had a great deal to do with the government of the 
country and held the highest positions, though often under the 
supervision of the ruling power, as was the case with Todar Mul 
and others under Akbar. They are, of course, no longer solely 
priests, but the caste—and it is impossible to dissociate caste from 
Hinduism—is still universally regarded as a thing apart, and its 
members as something more than ordinary men. They are, as 
a rule, proud, and of a pessimistic temperament, as is fitting to 
anyone living in the Kali-yuga—that direful age and era of 
decadence, when life is short, falsehood and deceit have replaced 
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trath, and when the great gods no longer strive together in the 
land. 

To bathe at the sacred pool, the several brotherhoods proceed 
in great processions, and if two such of different clans collide 
there is trouble, and in past years such occurrences led to much 
bloodshed, so that now the magistrate confers with the leaders and 
appoints definite and separate times for each to march. It is a 
wonderful sight to stand on the light iron bridge already referred 
to at the pool, and to watch the approach of one of these pro- 
cessions. As soon as the barrier is raised in the street above, 
they march on in thousands, in some sort of formation, with 
numerous rich and costly silk flags and banners flying, to the weird 
howls, blasts, and screeches of conches, and long quaintly curved 
trumpets and horns, and the clattering of sticks together, until 
the broad and lofty steps are packed with devotees and fanatics— 
many stark-naked. In front and in the centre, in a palanquin 
richly canopied, are borne the objects of worship—a copy of the 
Granth, images of the gods, or balls of ashes—and on each side 
a lofty standard is raised. Arrived at the margin of the water, 
the palanquin is advanced into the pool and the standards slowly 
lowered in absolute silence. At this moment the most stoical 
observer cannot fail to feel a thrill of excitement. The instant 
they touch the water it is as if pandemonium had broken loose. 
With shouts and cries of religious import, the whole wild crowd 
rushes into the water, and the pool becomes a mass of frantically 
excited humanity. It is a strange, barbaric scene, and one cannot 
fail to recognise that here the veneer of civilisation is very thin. 
Introduce a few mangled corpses and eliminate the European 
staff, and it probably affords a very fair presentment of what a 
great bathing was five hundred years ago. 

Presently horns and trumpets are sounded, and the first rush 
troops out of the pool and takes its way along the paved roadway 
leading to the bridge over the river; to be succeeded by crowd 
after crowd until all have washed their sins away. And then the 
procession reforms, and, with strange sounds and waving of 
flags, and headed by the leaders on elephants, returns to its 
encampment. 

The writer has often watched and pondered over these great 
gatherings of itinerant ascetics and religious mendicants—strange, 
wild personages, with hair (often false) coiled up high on their 
heads, curiously distorted sticks, long iron pincers, or black 
begging-bowls of coco-de-mer, in their hands, often covered with 
dust and ashes, and with no other raiment than a scanty waist- 
cloth. Here is a man reclining on a wooden frame full of large 
iron nails pointing upwards and passing into his flesh; here is 
another with uplifted arm shrunken from disuse to the size of a 
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stick and anchylosed at the shoulder-joint ; here is a faquir who 
has vowed never to sit or lie down for eleven years and who 
takes his sleep hanging on to a padded rope suspended from a 
tree. No doubt there are some unmitigated rascals ; many others 
are rank impostors ; but, still, the majority are probably more or 
less sincere. Often when talking to them the writer has been 
interrupted by a respectful correction (though the faquir never 
salaams) couched in excellent English from a weird figure, more 
or less attired, who has thrown up a position of considerable 
emolument and respectability in furtherance of a religious vow. 
One such personage, with hardly anything on to cover his naked- 
ness and with long hair hanging down his back, was a friend 
of the writer’s for years. He spoke and wrote excellent English 
and was reported to have studied at a Scottish University. He 
was possessed of considerable wealth, nearly all of which he 
gave away in charity, and was a man of much influence, which 
he used to support the authorities at the time of the disturbances 
in connexion with plague measures. He lived in a little encamp- 
ment on the island opposite Hardwar, and had followers whom 
he considered to be possessed of strange psychological powers, 
and he was very fond, as many of these men are, of the works 
of Marie Corelli. His letters were very interesting, and 4 
correspondence was maintained for a long time, until he wrote 
that his environment was unsatisfactory, as he could no longer 
hold converse with the same spirits as of old ; so he went to Lhassa, 
but, returning once more to the Punjab, fell ill of plague and died. 
Whatever the character of these faquirs and ascetics may be, at 
all events the common people regard them as holy men, whom 
to offend is dangerous ; and the writer has seen the women, when 
the horde of dripping bathers in the procession has passed along 
the paved embankment, rush in and gather up the water from 
the puddles they have caused and carry it to their lips ! 

It is probably not very well known how many there are of 
these religious mendicants, but most likely there are tens of 
thousands in Upper India alone. They wander all over the land, 
moving from place to place, invading the privacy of dwellings 
where few other people can find admittance, and they are the 
repositories of great secrets. There are comparatively few 
telegraph or telephone posts in the rural tracts of India, but what 
a marvellous agency for the circulation of news and propaganda 
such a community may, if organised, become! The system is 
simple. The word is passed to a man, ‘ Tell this in secret to five 
true believers’; each of these passes it on to five more, and 60 
on, so that information spreads in an ever-widening circle. 
These men claim to have abstracted themselves from all worldly 
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things, among which, it is imagined, politics are included ; 
a —— 

The writer is of opinion that it is most important that officials 
should keep in touch with the leaders of religious thought—and 
this is an elastic term. They very frequently will not be persons 
of much pretension, and the disreputable-looking figure sitting 
at the bathing-ghat, and receiving alms with apparent indifference 
and complete mental abstraction, may be a man of very great 
weight in the community. But the wise official knoweth these 
things, and attendeth thereto. We have had some emergencies 
in Upper India in recent times—plague, pestilence, famine and 
‘unrest ’; and those called upon to deal with them have learnt 
many facts. 

Nowadays the conditions of pilgrimage to the great bathing 
fairs have much altered. To begin with, a great many people 
object to any form of control over their actions, and the effect is 
that, whereas probably just as many persons bathe at the sacred 
spots as formerly, the concourses at the great fairs themselves 
are somewhat smaller and the attendance is spread more regularly 
over the whole year. This, from a public health point of view, 
isan advantage. And considerable importance is to be attached 
to the greater ease and comfort with which pilgrims can now 
travel to and from such gatherings. Bacteriologists tell us that 
some animals, normally immune to certain pathogenic or disease 
germs, are rendered susceptible by being shaken up and otherwise 
frightened and disturbed. The writer holds the view, even as a 
sanitary officer, that in the greater comfort and security which 
pilgrims now enjoy lies the explanation of much of the immunity 
from epidemic disease which has mercifully attended these great 
bathings in late years. 

When, after some days are past, the fair is over, the people 
return by rail, in carts, or on foot to their homes, singing religious 
hymns and bearing most of them bottles of Ganges water enclosed 
in wicker baskets and suspended at either end of bamboo poles 
swinging on their shoulders. The author has seen large quantities 
of this water, quite clean and pure, stored in metal vessels in 
the cellars of a Hindu prince in Southern India, and was assured 
that it had been there for years, for, it is averred, the contents 
of the holy river never putrefy. And, indeed, such water, taken 
perhaps from a source at far-off Gangootri, probably contains little 
or no organic matter. 

Fairs, such as the one it has been attempted to describe, occur 
all over India. They are primarily the occasion of religious 
observances, but they are a good deal more even than this. There 
is not a Hindu house or hut of which the inmates do not look 
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forward with eager interest to joining in these gatherings, 
. Children’s ages are often reckoned from a kumbh. Here one - 
combines an act of merit with excitement and pleasure—here the 
ashes of the cherished dead are bestowed as they would have wished 
—here the business is transacted with the semi-religious recorder 
of domestic incidents—here old friends are met, new sights seen, 
and all is excitement, bustle, and religious enthusiasm. There 
is no action which could be taken by Government which would 
produce the same dismay and resentment as their prohibition, 
The part of the State, as is well recognised, is not to interfere 
unduly, but merely to watch over and protect the people gathered 
here from injury, disease , and—incidentally—from one another. 


SaMvuEL J. THOMson, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
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ENGLAND'S PLIGHT 


A RETURNED EXILE’S IMPRESSIONS. 


TueTy years’ exile from Britain intensifies, on one’s return, 
the interest of all things British. It does more—at least, to him 
so returning so it seems: it clears one’s vision. One does not 
see in England merely the tight little island of one’s youth; 
one sees in England the centre of a mighty Empire. One 
wonders, too, whether that tight little isle recognises either the 
mightiness of that Empire, or the responsibilities which its 
governance involves. 

Me, I confess, returning to this much-loved land, the sorry 
plight of England saddens. When last I was here she was on 
the verge of upholding, by the arbitrament of arms, what she 
regarded as the just rights of a handful of her citizens over-sea. 
Her motto then was ‘ What we have we’ll hold.’ Times seem 
to have changed. Were I asked what was now her motto, I 
should be inclined, I think, to say, ‘ What we havn’t we’ll get.’ 
The thriftless, the improvident, the irresponsible, now look to 
‘the State’ for doles; and ‘the State,’ being a political party 
driven to desperation for votes, dares not say them nay, but, 
allying itself with any faction that will keep it in power— 
Home Rulers, Radicals, Socialists, ‘ Labourites,’ * passes, without 
premeditation, and in some cases almost without debate, one 
confiscatory and revolutionary measure after another—old-age 
pensions, excessive succession duties, grievous land-taxation, 
State-insurance against illness and unemployment, the extinction 
of the House of Lords, and what-not. 

One other not insignificant sign of the sorry plight of Eng- 
land I seem to see. This, namely: the craving for sport— 
so-called; for ‘sport,’ apparently, now means paying railway- 
fare and travelling long distances to see twenty or thirty highly- 
paid youths play this or the other game. In the declining years 
of Rome, just before she tottered to her fall, the cry of the 
populace was for Panem et Circenses—bread and the circus. May 
it not come to pass that some day someone will say to England 
De te fabula narratur |! 

1 Even the English language is in sorry plight. 
Vou. LXX--No, 414 385 cg 
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Personally, I think the lower classes are laughing in their 
sleeves. Personally, I think they regard our rulers as the most 
gullible of knaves. How foreigners must smile when they hear, 
on the one hand, of fresh schemes by which to dole out alms to 
sturdy beggars; and, on the other, that our Army is in need of 
recruits! Of course the lower classes will cry ‘Give! Give!’ 
till there is nothing more to give—till capital flies the country, 
landed estates are broken up, and employers seriously think of 
transporting factories to less revolutionary, less confiscatory, 
realms. 

Nor do I find amongst the upper classes in England any 
antipathy to the lower. Rather I find consideration, kindlinegs, 
willingness to help. Indeed, if any one change is more notice. 
able than another by the returned exile, it is the change in the 
condition of the lower classes—a change immeasurably for the 
better. : 

Is there no statesman in England strong enough to stand 
alone, strong enough to stay the tide of confiscatory Socialism, 
strong enough to shut his ears to the clamour for bread and 
the circus? If England’s narrow-thoughted political leaders 
could be prevailed upon to extend their vision beyond the shores 
of their narrow little isle, they might see in the wide expanses 
of the British Dominions beyond the seas a region where these 
Socialistic and economic problems might find permanent solution. 
For I do not believe for one moment that anybody—and least of 
all the recipients—regard these State-extracted doles as anything 
but temporary shifts. The more money you dole out, the more 
mouths will clamour for it. About that there can be no question, 

My first re-view of the United Kingdom was the Firth of 
Clyde; and perhaps the most significant of all the significant 
sights in that wonderful waterway was the simultaneous passage 
outwards of two huge transatlantic steamers loaded with 
emigrants to a daughter-land—whence, indeed, I had just arrived; 
to wit, the great and growing Colony of Canada. It wasa 
beneficent sight, and the beneficence was afterwards corroborated 
by what I saw of the squalor of certain Scottish and English 
cities—squalor to which there is no approach in the Colonies; 
or, if there is, is perceptible only in circumscribed localities 
inhabited by the scum of Lithuania or Poland. And there it is 
not so much squalor, as a racial and inherited ignorance of the 
insanitation of untidiness and dirt; abject poverty it is not. 
Save in rare individual cases, and in times of industrial stress, 
abject poverty in the Colonies simply is not. Yet here in Great 
Britain I see it without looking for it. 

The contrast causes the returned exile to think. Was Malthus 
right in holding that a certain class of the community must always 
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approach the margin of mere subsistence, and are those econo- 
mists right who hold that poverty is an irremediable evil? Or 
is the newer theory, that poverty is an economic condition pre- 
yentable by the State (as zymotic diseases are preventable by 
prophylactic medicine) to claim our assent? I know of no class, 
as such, living on the margin of subsistence in Canada. There, 
who will work and can work will find work—provided it is work 
such as the Colony needs. ‘ Sometimes it is hard work, certainly ; 
and often it is work that must be performed in untoward con- 
ditions and in an inclement clime; nevertheless, work there is 
for any hardy and determined man or woman who seeks it. 

The fact seems to be that, the moment you get great conges- 
tions of population, you get a floating, shiftless, unemployed, and 
unemployable poverty-stricken class. If that theorem is correct, 
surely the problem is, how to relieve congestion of population. 
Well, to an Empire which is owner of unlimited unpopulated 
acres, the problem, surely, should not be wholly incapable of 
solution. ’ 

Obstacles I know there are. In the Colonies intellectual 
callings are overcrowded ; labour unions look with a jealous eye 
on fresh importations to their ranks; farm-hands, though much 
in demand in seed-time and harvest, are at a loss for employment 
in winter. But. these obstacles are a factor in the problem; 
and if the problem is to be solved, these obstacles must be 
surmounted. Nor, surely, are they insurmountable. Is it 
altogether beyond the bounds of conceivability that Great 
Britain’s present system of Labour Exchange Bureaux should 
be extended to the Empire? T'wo things are certain— 

I. Untilled acres seeking tillage there are ; 

II. A certain percentage of England’s unemployed could be 
transported (under proper supervision) to those acres. 

This brings me to my point. To get rid of the surplus popula- 
tion of England, and to fill the sparsely populated areas of the 
Colonies with useful folk—that surely is a task worthy the 
highest thought of the highest advisers of the Crown. Some day 
England’s strength may lie in her daughters over-sea. To-day, 
certainly, England’s weakness lies in the Socialism at her heart ; 
a Socialism which finds its origin in her slums. Well, Socialism 
dies a natural and a hasty death on the prairies! Empty your 
slums. Fill our prairies. That is my text. 

But here I see my readers smile. ‘How?’ they ask. Well, 
surely, if it be admitted that this is a task which deserves the 
highest thought of the highest advisers of the Crown, a Secretary 
of State for Emigration, with a large and organised staff, working 
in co-operation with the Governments of the self-governing 


Colonies, would not be too much to ask. The Secretary of State 
cc? 
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for the Colonies it apt to be too much taken up with petiy 
questions of Colonial politics to concern himself with so important 
and so practical a matter as this. 

But here again I see my readers smile. ‘ What,’ they ask, 
‘are all the various Colonial Emigration Offices doing, if not 
this?’ To which my answer is : ‘These are mere isolated little 
cranes, each hoisting into one little hatchway such individuals 
as they can find and handle. Convert them into donkey-engines; 
create a supreme engine of State from which each such donkey. 
engine shall draw its power, and you would have efficiency indeed,’ 

My plea is for State-organised emigration on an Imperial 
basis. 

England just now seems to me to be put to desperate shifts 
by which to ameliorate the condition of her working-classes. And, 
so far as I can see, to bring about that amelioration, the minds of 
England’s political leaders turn only to such shifts as old-age 
pensions, succession-duties, land-taxes, State-insurance against 
sickness and unemployment, the enforced sale or rental of private 
lands—all schemes by which the thrifty are made to contribute 
towards the comfort of the shiftless ; tricks by which the savings 
of the provident are converted into doles for the improvident; 
@ bribing of the masses by the money of the classes. 

Of course I shall be told that this is the high-flying language 
of a Tory. Well, for thirty years I have lived three thousand 
miles from Toryism.* For thirty years I have consorted with 
Demos. And I think I know Demos, his ways and his 
character. When Demos has no upper and wealthier class whose 
pockets, by legislative bribery, he can rifle, he provides for his 
own. In Canada, trades- and labour-unions, orders, lodges, 
brotherhoods, benevolent and eleemosynary societies abound. 
But, be it remembered also, that when Demos has no upper class 
to which to look for political leadership he flounders. TIIl- 
educated, untravelled, with no ancient family or hereditary tra- 
ditions and ideals, his sense of rectitude and honour is dull; he 
does not recognise injustice when he sees it ; his moral standards 
are not well-defined, either in politics or in business. I know 
whereof I speak. I have seen legislative nepotism, peculation, 
bribery, breach of contract, interference with the courts of 
justice, not only winked at but lauded because they were sup- 
posedly beneficial to ‘ the people.’ As if the minutest divergence 
from the path of legislative justice could, in the long run, be 
beneficial to anybody! As if it did not at once destroy faith in 
the Legislature! Accordingly, my language is not that of high- 
flying Toryism, but of a (I hope) neutral and non-political observer 
of the ways and doings of Democracy. 

Once again, therefore, I say, empty your slums; fill our 
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iries. And even if the operation is slow, arduous, and costly, 
itis better surely to spend the State’s money in helping people 
to help themselves than in giving them so many shillings a week 
for nothing. 

The initial cost would not be small, for the organisation and 
the supervision would have to be elaborate. But in the long run 
it would pay. Besides, the Colonies would help, for sadly do 
they want able habitants for their arable, arboricultural, and 
metalliferous lands. 

And here, perhaps, I may record the suggestion of a fellow- 
passenger, a shrewd Scotsman much interested in Canada, Mr. 
J. Sutherland Mowat, of Perth. 

By a system of State loans to emigrants, secured by first 
mortgages on land or a lien on wages, and a State guarantee of 
four or five per cent., thousands of pounds, he thinks, could be 
obtained from investors ; more especially if the Statute limiting 
the investment of trust-moneys were emended to suit the case. 
Nor is this by any means a dream. Mortgagors in Manitoba 
and Alberta and Saskatchewan and British Columbia are willing 
and able to pay eight per eent. Indeed, the loan companies of 
Ontario and Quebec are able to give you four per cent. just 
because they invest your money in the West at eight. Why 
should not the State take advantage of the fact, and, by its 
guarantee, open a new and safe field for investment ? 

However, I have merely enunciated my text; I leave it to 
others to preach on it. 

ARNOLD HAULTAIN. 
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THE ENEMIES OF THE PEOPLE 


CADMUS sowed dragon’s teeth, and they came up as armed men. 
The Radical and Socialist parties have bettered the legend. They 
have sown ideas fatal to empire and incompatible with national 
existence, and those ideas, rising from the earth like the Armed 
Head of Macbeth’s vision, are now threatening first the moral and 
spiritual ruin of the people of England, and next, or it may be 
synchronously with that ruin, the passing of our sea power, the 
starvation of our poor, and the ultimate crash of the whole fabric 
of Anglo-Saxon liberty and civilisation throughout the world. 

Through the ages good men have striven to instil that fear of 
God which is the beginning of wisdom into the minds and hearts 
of the successive generations which cross this world’s stage before 
they vanish into the unknown. Through the ages, respect for 
law, and for those rights of property which law guarantees, and 
which are in truth derived from human nature itself, has been 
gradually developed in the English-speaking race. Through the 
ages, the sanctity of marriage and the oneness of the family which 
from marriage results have been made the fundamental institu- 
tions of our national life. 

Through long centuries, once more, the service of England 
and her advantage in peace and in war have been the goal of her 
noblest sons. Linked in a true democracy, the officers and men 
of her Navy and Army and, not less, all those numberless civilian 
builders and administrators and pioneers of the British Empire, 
have sought its growth and its greatness, and in seeking it have 
given the possibilities of prosperity to the masses at home. 
Lastly, through some 350 years, or, let us say, from the days of 
Henry the Eighth, that sea power which is now the condition at 
once of our ‘ far-flung’ dominion and of our national being has 
been won and sustained. 

Have these ideas and these efforts been base, unworthy, mean, 
or small? Are fear of God, respect for law, and love of country 
attributes of the mind of Britain which require to be denounced 
and shorn away? Yes—in the opinion of those Socialist organisa- 
tions which are now engaged in pouring poison into the veins of 
England, those organisations which supply the motive force to the 
Radical party, and which in return receive from that party every 
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benefit which the closest alliance, the most intimate intercourse, 
can confer. 

Socialism is sometimes said to be various in its nature, in- 
definite in its meaning, indeterminate in its ends. Such state- 
ments are true only in regard to its more educated exponents, its 
face of show, and those of its utterances which are made for the 
benefit of its foes. Those exponents, those utterances, that visage 
which Socialism displays to a world yet unconvinced are indeed 
all vague, elusive, and mutable. As Proteus changed his shape 
in the grasp of Menelaus, so does Socialism twist and writhe, 
vary its definitions and alter its apparent ends when gripped in 
fair argument by an antagonist in the public view. But all these 
involutions and evasions, whether intentional or unintentional, 
whether sincere or feigned, are but as the foam bubbles on the 
surface of a mighty wave, or as the leaves and twigs borne on that 
of an avalanche. That foam, those tiny excrescences, may be 
flung into a thousand forms, or swept away, or piled together, or 
blown to the winds, without impairing the vast momentum of the 
rush of the wave or of the sweep of the avalanche. And as the 
wave or the avalanche, so is the immense body of Socialist teach- 
ing which is being actively and practically instilled into the people 
of this unhappy country. 

What are the doctrines so taught? They are these: There 
isno God. God is a ‘bogey’ invented by the rich to delude the 
poor. The poor must be ‘kept down.’ The poor must be 
kept contented. Therefore, to keep them down and to keep them 
contented, the fable of.God, of heaven, and of hell has been con- 
cocted. There is no future life. That also is a legend invented 
to help out the other fable, and with the same intent—namely, to 
restrain the poor by the terrors of future punishment, or to cajole 
them with the prospect of future compensation. The business, 
the duty, the constraining need of the poor (or ‘the workers ’— 
the usual term) is to disbelieve all these lying stories, to consider 
that there is no life beyond this life here on earth, and to apply 
their whole energies towards making that life as pleasant as 
possible by the introduction of a Socialist régime. All religions 
are fraudulent shams. All have the same object—the delusion 
and subjugation of the poor. The trail of the capitalist is over 
them all. This is the theology of practical Socialism which is 
being taught now all over Great Britain to millions of people upon 
almost every Sunday throughout the year. 

But if this is the theological, what is the legal doctrine of the 
Socialist lecturer? His central article of faith is that all pro- 
perty, other than mere personal belongings, such as clothes, a 
watch, or an umbrella, is theft, theft of the poor by the rich—theft 
by the ethical laws of that universe which is without a God- 
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Therefore, again, it is the business of ‘the workers’ to combine 
to destroy the institution of private property by the nationalisg. 
tion of land, labour, and capital. 

One frequent butt of Socialist criticism is the middle class, 
who are represented as in league with the real villain of the piece— 
that is, the capitalist—to rob ‘the workers.’ There are in the 
human hierarchy, according to the Socialist teacher, three main 
sections of mankind. First comes the ineffable scoundrel, the 
despicable, brutal, callous ruffian, known, as stated above, as ‘ the 
capitalist ’ (accent on the second syllable). Of the capitalist class 
the landlord is, if that be possible, an even more infamous variety, 
He is nearly always a duke, and absolutely never a thrifty working 
man who has bought a small house out of his savings. Next 
comes the middle-class man, a fiend only less diabolical than the 
capitalist in that his means of injuring ‘the worker’ are legs, 
Then come at last the true men, the only people who really have 
a right to exist, those who perform the whole labour, yet obtain 
scarcely any of their due reward—‘ the workers.’ Who are ‘ the 
workers’? By that term the audience always understands, and 
is meant to understand, the manual labourers. The entire rhe- 
toric and appeal of a Socialist orator are almost invariably based 
on the implied supposition that ‘the workers’ are equivalent with 
his third class, with the down-trodden poor whom the capitalist 
class and the middle class have alike combined to plunder. 

But if an opponent should intervene in the tide of denuncia- 
tion, and should compel an answer to the question whether the 
labour of the man who works with his brain is not at least of equal 
value to the community with that of the man who works only 
with his hands, then the Socialist speaker, if he knows his busi- 
ness, will scoffingly reply that everyone is aware of that fact, and 
will proceed to get away from the point as quickly as he can. Yet 
the compelled admission destroys the entire fabric of his argu- 
ment, sirfte it makes ‘ the workers’ co-extensive with the hated 
and despised middle and capitalist classes, and thus displays the 
absurdity of that antithesis between ‘ the idle rich ’ and the labour- 
ing poor on which rests the whole case of Socialism, as Socialism 
is taught to the masses at the present day. 

But from this central Socialistic doctrine that property is theft 
proceed necessarily other doctrines of which the logical sequence 

is not generally recognised. For the institution of property has 
its roots in two instincts of human nature—first, a man’s love for 
himself ; and, secondly, his love for his children. The former in- 
stinct makes a man desire to benefit by the result of his exertions; 
the second makes him wish to pass the benefit on to his children. 
The first instinct represents possession; the second represents 
inheritance. Socialism declares war on both. But when it at- 
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tacks possession, it uses the desire for such possession as the motive 
force of the attack. Its whcle appeal to the manual labourer is 
founded on the disposition to acquire. This wicked man, this 
capitalist, has got that which ought to be yours. Therefore, take 
it from him. 

Possession and inheritance, put together, mean accumulation, 
and accumulation means capital, means wealth, which is the 
accursed thing. Now the strongest form of private property exist- 
ing in the world is the property of the husband in the wife, of the 
wife in the husband, and of both in their children. This is the 
result of marriage, and of the institution of the. family as an 
integer proceeding from marriage. Therefore, Socialism becomes 
the inevitable foe both of marriage and of the family, because 
while these institutions flourish the aims of Socialism can never 
be achieved. The idea of private property involved in marriage, 
and the indissolubly connected idea of inheritance involved in the 
famfly, will remain invincible barriers as long as those ideas prac- 
tically flourish. Hence it follows that Socialism is now and must 
continue to be the irreconcilable enemy, the would-be destroyer, 
of marriage and of the family—that is, of the basis of all Western 
human civilisation and all Western ethics. The sooner this fact 
is clearly apprehended the better for mankind. 

In his street utterances, which I shall show to be the utter- 
ances that count, the Socialist speaker does not always, or even 
usually, attack the institution of marriage directly. To do that 
might in many cases kindle opposition, and be therefore a tactical 
error. For in subtlety, and in the suppression of that part of 
their case which might be unpopular, the exponents of Socialism 
display the most salient of those characteristics which were wont 
to be attributed to the Jesuits by Protestant divines. But though 
direct impugnment of marriage may be avoided, the most deadly 
process of undermining is always going on. The destruction of 
parental responsibility is one of the main objects of Socialist en- 
deavour, and the duty of the State to clothe, feed, and educate the 
children of the land is ceaselessly preached. 

Thus two at least of the aims of Socialism, as Socialism is being 
practically expounded in the British Isles, stand plainly out. They 
are: (1) the destruction of all belief in God and in a future life, 
and (2) the subversion of the institution of marriage and of family 
life. 

To these two objects of endeavour must be added a third, which 
is the uprooting of the spirit of patriotism and the sense of nation- 
ality. According to the creed which is now being taught in the 
streets of our towns, patriotism, or the idea of service and sacrifice 
owed to country, is another of the diabolical devices of the capi- 
talist class framed to ensnare the working man. In reality, says 
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the Socialist, ‘the workers’ have but one enemy—that same 
capitalist class. Wars are not the result of long processes of 
international competition culminating at last in the clash of arms, 
They are, on the contrary, methods deliberately adopted by the 
capitalists of different countries, acting in secret agreement with 
one another, for the purpose of distracting attention from the need 
of social reform. As for love of country, why love it when you, 
the workers, are mere sweated slaves, ceaselessly exploited for the 
advantage of the rich? As for any danger to England arising 
from possible foreign attack, it is in the first place a fiction, and 
in the second place an eventuality of no possible importance to the 
British working men. Conquest by Germany would not alter by 
one iota the conditions of supreme misery, of utter degradation, 
in which these British workers are perpetually assumed (by 
Socialist speakers) to live. Therefore, the defence of Britain 
against invasion, or of the trade routes against interruption, is 
no concern of theirs. Let the rich do it themselves, and pay for 
it themselves, if they want the thing done. As for the Navy, a 
term of contempt has been invented for its officers which is now in 
common use among Socialists and Socialistic trade-unions. It 
is ‘uniformed Jacks.’ We do not (it is said) want a Navy. We 
do not want an Army. They are merely modes of fleecing the poor 
contrived by the landlord or capitalist class in order to find paid 
billets for its sons. Away with them. Nobody wants to conquer 
us, and if they do want it, why, then let them. 

This is, briefly , a summary of the Socialist creed which is being 
taught at the street-corner now at thousands of meetings held 
every week-end throughout the towns, the half-towns, the mining 
centres—wherever population congregates—in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. 

Does anyone doubt whether this presentation of palpable fact 
is correct? Will anyone believe the smug denials which may 
possibly be forthcoming from Socialist organs? Then let the 
doubter settle the matter for himself by attending the next street 
meeting of Socialists which he comes across. If a Londoner, let 
him visit next Sunday North London, or South London, or East 
London. Let him walk through the streets with an eye fora 
crowd, and wherever he sees that crewd the chances are great that 
he will find a Socialist meeting in full performance, and that he 
will hear stated with the utmost crudity all or most of the doctrines 
which have been set forth here. For whatever the Socialist 
organisation may be which supplies the speakers—or shall we say 
the poisoners—the body of doctrine preached is one and the same. 
Not the Roman Church itself possesses a creed more definite or 4 
unity of exposition more complete. Socialist literature, literature 
intended for public and educated consumption, may vary. Mem- 
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bers of the Fabian Society may speak with heterogeneous voices. 
But the only kind of Socialism that matters, the Socialism which 
is being instilled vivd voce into the woof of England, into the 
yery being of the people of Britain, is a homogeneous whole. In 
itthere is no ambiguity. Hideous lying, gross misrepresentation, 
suppression of some of the tendencies of Socialistic teaching, these 
indeed are there, but the savage and brutal materialism, denuncia- 
tory, derisive, of God, king, law, and country is presented with a 
directness which knows neither hesitation nor shame. Again I say 
to the mild, moderate person of the clubs who thinks that ‘ there 
may perhaps be something in it ’"—that is, in this description of 
what is now going on ceaselessly under his eyes throughout the 
land—but that ‘of course it is much exaggerated,‘ Go and see, 
and hear for yourself.” The achievement is not difficult, nor is it 
necessary to wait until the ensuing Sabbath calls the Socialist lec- 
turers to labours in comparison with which those of the witches 
which Goethe describes in Faust were mild and innocent amuse- 
ments. A journey to the Marble Arch on any fine week-day even- 
ing will probably suffice for full conviction, for there from about 
eight o’clock onwards the orgies of Socialism will be found in full 
progress. The Sunday morning exercise begins usually at about 
noon, and continues with relays of speakers for several hours. A 
chairman and a chair, or wooden stand of sorts, are provided, and 
then the British public, men, women, and children, are regaled far 
into the afternoon with theories and statements, any of which 
would in former ages have excited a shudder through half man- 
kind. The audience is a changing one, and at any one of the more 
important Socialist ‘ pitches "—of which there are large numbers 
in London—it must comprise thousands of people in the course 
of the day. The organisation of an indoor gathering of equal 
size by the Unionist party would require weeks of preparation and 
the expenditure of much money. The Socialists achieve the effect 
in London alone of twenty Albert Hall meetings every Sunday. 
The propagandist work thus described has been proceeding 
now in Great Britain for some twenty years upon a scale constantly 
increasing, a scale which is now commeasurate with the nation. 
For twenty years past the working classes have been exhorted to 
contemn God and their country. These ravings, as they appear 
to educated and sober men, have been despised by Unionist politi- 
cians, but their cumulative effect has been immense. In the North 
of England, where great factory populations are found, it is to be 
feared that vast numbers of these have become imbued with 
conceptions fatal to every sentiment to which Unionism and 
patriotism make appeal. In Scotland and in Wales, in all the 
great towns of the United Kingdom, similar effects are being pro- 
duced. The spirit of lawlessticss evinced by working men in 
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recent strikes has been noted with a kind of surprise in the Pregg, 
That lawlessness is the direct fruit of Socialism. The fact to be 
realised is that we have here no momentary phase of feeling, but 
the natural outcome of twenty years of determined effort. The 
symptoms which now excite alarm are as natural a result of the 
development of Socialist teaching as the leaves of a tree are the 
natural result of the growth of that tree. Nor is that development 
arrested. It is still proceeding, and as it proceeds further similar 
products must be expected. This growth strikes at patriotism, it 
strikes at unionism, but it also strikes most directly at our national 
existence. At the present time the Socialist organisations are 
deliberately devoting their energies to the corruption of the Nayy 
and the Army. For months past they have been doing their 
best to flood the lower deck with their literature and to inspire the 
men of the Royal Navy with the same hatred of duty and of 
country which they feel themselves. Nor have these efforts been 
wholly unsuccessful. In some ports, indeed—as, for instance, 
Chatham—the feeling against the Socialists remains on the whole 
strong. But in others their progress has been very marked. To 
give an instance. At a meeting held by the Anti-Socialist Union 
at Torquay on the 24th of March last the proceedings were con- 
tinually interrupted by a party of bluejackets, one of whom 
mounted the platform and addressed to the audience a violent 
Socialistic harangue. That these men committed an offence 
against discipline for which, could they have been identified, they 
might have been severely punished, goes without saying. But 
the point is the fact that they were animated by those views. That 
is a fact which might well have seemed incredible a year ago. 

It is, of course, hardly necessary to observe that, in thus 
attempting to corrupt the Royal Navy, the Socialists are dealing 
the most deadly blow at the people of England, and in particular 
at the poor, which has ever been struck them since William the 
Conqueror won the battle of Hastings. . As that battle brought 
slavery and ruin and despair to our Saxon forefathers, so would 
the success of the Socialists inevitably bring forth similar effects, 
The Navy alone stands between the people of England and the 
destruction of their food supply at sea. The Navy and the Army 
together stand between that people and the overthrow of its 
liberties. No more deadly treason to the supremely vital 
interests of a nation has ever been meditated by man than 
that which is being now wrought by the emissaries of Socialism. 
In any country on earth but this, probably even in the United 
States, such attempts to destroy the safeguards of national being . 
would be made a penal offence. Apart from such action by the 
State, it is certain that, if the masses of this country understood 
the purport and the effect of this Socialist endeavour, they would 
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have recourse, and naturally have recourse, to that lynch law 
which the presence of desperate evils, otherwise unforbidden, in- 
evitably excites. The Socialists are indeed the mortal foes of the 
poor. ‘They have been their foes in peace; they will, if their 
machinations prosper, become their absolute destroyers in war. 
Their activities, exerted through the present Government, have 
already driven hundreds of millions of British capital beyond the 
seas. As soon as the next cycle of bad trade sets in, it is matter 
of foreseen certainty that a cry of agony will go up from many 
hundred thousands—even from millions—of our population who 
will find themselves without employment. But the Socialists are 
not content with this. They are now assailing with absolute 
directness the last guarantees of national existence and of the 
whole fabric of British liberty. As they are the would-be mur- 
derers of all that is spiritual and noble upon earth, so are they 
becoming the veritable assassins of democracy. 

In the world at large the British Empire represents the trial of 
democracy. The question at issue is whether in a world of armed 
competing nations a democratic people can survive. The Social- 
ists and their allies, the Radicals and the pulpit politicians, are 
doing their best to furnish a negative answer. Without some 
change, some arrest, some reversal, of the spirit which Socialist 
teaching has induced in our masses, the survival of this country 
as an independent nation is impossible. The men who prate for 
ever of the rights of the people are taking the most effective mea- 
sures conceivable to insure the destruction of those rights. And 
in this effort they are enjoying the close alliance, the almost un- 
stinted aid, of the larger half of the Liberal party. In this work 
their most active assistants are the ‘ pul-politicians’ already men- 
tioned. Meetings are held every Sunday in thousands of Noncon- 
formist chapels, nominally religious but in reality of the most 
intensely political nature. The service of God is prostituted to the 
service of party hate. Malignant detestation of the Anglican 
Church supplies motive force to fierce denunciation of all that 
Unionism stands for—since in the Unionist party that Church 
finds support. But the chief tenet of faith, the most frequent 
subject of declamation, is the wickedness of that military spirit 
without which no nation can long continue to exist and which the 
God, whom by their hypocrisy they blaspheme, implanted in man 
in order that that righteousness which gives victory through 
eficiency in war might prevail upon earth.’ There is no man 
(whatever his own belief) who realises the vast services which in 
former generations English Puritanism has rendered to mankind, 

1 The present writer was permitted to develop the argument here referred to 


in an article entitled ‘God’s Test by War,’ published in the April number of 
this Review, 
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who will not lament the outrage upon their own historic past which 
is now being committed by the miserable degenerates, the slayes. 
of party hate and of insane theory, who now fill so many Noneop. 
formist pulpits. ‘To say indeed that all Nonconformist pulpits were 
so filled would be a monstrous calumny. Beyond all doubt there 
must still be thousands of Nonconformist places of devotion 
where good men preach, and where the Almighty, and not 
the Radical party or Socialism, is the object of worship; but 
in a vast number, too probably in a majority, of chapels in 
England and Wales the pulpit has become a mere annex of the 
demagogue, where malignant hate of political adversaries inspires 
utterances hostile to the fabric of national and imperial being, 
In too many cases the men who inhabit these pulpits are the most 
effective allies possessed by the Socialists of the streets. The 
man who is denouncing God outside the chapel is aided by the man 
who is supposed to be preaching Him inside the chapel’s walls, 
Thus are ideas which can bring nothing but national overthrow 
and the starvation of the poor being disseminated throughout the 
British Isles at the present time. 

In all this work the Liberal and Radical party are linked in 
intimate co-operation. With scarcely an exception the members 
of the Labour party in the House of Commons, if not individually 
downright Socialists, are at least all animated with the Socialist 
idea. They decry armaments. They denounce the military 
spirit. They scorn the thought of seeking national advantage. 
They desire the subversion of law through the abolition of private 
property. They seek the establishment of a vast bureaucracy 
which shall enslave men as scarcely ever in human history have 
they been enslaved before. And these deputies of the ideas of 
Socialism are again in substance and fact the pledged allies of the 
present Government. Who pays their election expenses? The 
books of the Liberal party organisation might throw some light on 
the answer. Whence again do the Socialist bodies derive the 
immense funds needed for their constant propaganda. ‘The Secre- 
tary of the Anti-Socialist Union is understood to estimate their 
expenditure at 300,000/. per annum, for the regular preachers of 
the creed do not work without pay. Whence is that sum derived? 
The Liberal party is in fact doubly and trebly linked with 
Socialism—linked by coalition and linked by permeation—linked 
by.necessity and linked by will. 

Against this vast body of propagandist work what can be put 
on the other side? Many Unionist agents think that they have done 
well if they get up a dozen meetings in a constituency in a year. 
Tn the same constituency, the Socialists and the Radicals, in the 
street and in the chapel, will address a larger aggregate audience 
in a single Sunday. How upon the present lines does the Unionist 
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expect ever again to hold the minds and hearts of the people? 
_ That party may possibly, in the mutations of politics, regain office, 
but it will never, upon its present lines, regain power. The 
wonder really is, not that the Unionists are in a minority, but that 
in face of so prodigious and long-sustained an activity on the one 
part, and of such hopeless lethargy upon the other, nearly half the 
population still retain sanity and patriotism. In that fact lies 
the hope of the future. 

What then can now be done? The Unionist party lies shattered 
and bleeding at the feet of those who make a sport of the history 
of England. What can be done to arrest their victorious course ? 

This can be done. Let every Unionist Association throughout 
the British Isles organise at once a body of unpaid speakers. Let 
the payment of those speakers be political advancement, with the 
expenses of local elections and County Council elections defrayed 
or assisted out of the party funds. Let a ladder thus be erected 
up which those who render the best service to their party and their 
country can climb into the House of Commons. In other words 
give to ability an equal chance with money. Has the Unionist 
party no men willing and fit to undertake such effort? The party 
is full of them, nor does any election ever take place without 
some such men making their voices heard. But unless they have 
money, all opportunity for subsequent advance is denied them. 

What should be the work of these men? Their work should be 
to attend in the first place every Socialist meeting ; to question ; 
and to speak. Their work should be to hold at the street-corner 
meetings of their own. Wherever a Socialist meeting is being 
held, there a Unionist speaker should be present. Much and 
infinitely valuable work has been performed in this direction by 
the Anti-Socialist Union, but their endeavour is as a drop in the 
ocean compared with that which is necessary if England and the 
British Empire are to continue to live. What is wanted is an 
Anti-Socialist Union in every constituency, directed by the 
Unionist organisation and comprising all the ablest and most 
ambitious Unionists in the locality. Few men will work altogether 
without reward. You must pay them either with money or with 
fame. Let local fame and the possibility of a far-reaching vista 
of glorious activity in the service of Britain be the portion of 
every man who takes part in this national labour. Such a group 
of volunteer unpaid speakers should be made the most vital part 
of every Unionist Association. 

The issue which these groups of Unionist soldiers should place 
before their audiences is exceedingly plain. It is a party issue— 
the plainest, simplest party issue that was ever set forth. On the 
one side are the Liberals, the Radicals, and the Socialists, united 
in an unholy and disgraceful alliance. On the other is the Unionist 
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party. The Unionists stand for God, for King, for law, 
country. Their foes stand for the negation of all these. 
Unionists stand for the maintenance of the sea power of Brit 
and for the defence of the food of the people in distant seas. ‘Th 
foes stand for the gradual reduction and loss of that sea power§ 
for the destruction of that food on those seas. The latter reg 
they are already attempting to obtain by the Declaration) 
London and the Naval Prize Bill. They have actually 
(by Convention No. 7 of the Hague Conference) to the conver 
of an enemy’s merchantmen into ships of war to prey upon | 
people’s food. They have made food capturable if comi i 
England, but not capturable if proceeding to Germany vid a 
neutral port. They have stripped the seas of British cruis 
through their failure to build them. All that could be done’ 
neglect, by folly, and by an insane diplomacy to make sure th 
the poor shall pay famine prices for their food whenever it f 
Germany to attack us, that they have done. Further, they 
agreed that no declaration of war need precede hostilities; th 
sick and wounded men shall be torn from a British hospital sh 
while war proceeds ; that an enemy’s correspondence, captured 
an enemy’s merchantmen by a British man-of-war, shall be fé 
warded at once to the enemy’s authorities. These agreemen 
which form part of the Hague Conventions, are such as a 66 
mittee of idiots in an asylum might have been expected to enact 
Let the country know the fact. Let it learn the full measu 
of the incompetence with which its most vital concerns @ 
managed. Let the ‘non-party’ trick by which the prese 
Government have so long secured immunity from exposure be# 
last destroyed, and let the ceaseless evasions of reply to questio1 
put in the House of Commons be made known to the people. ~~ 
All this can be achieved if such machinery as I here suggest ¢@ 
be instituted, but without it nothing can be effected. The Unionist” 
party stand for England, and England under her present Ministen 
is rushing towards a precipice. Courage and the spirit of attack; 
and, above all, the opening of the road to ability, are what is 
needed. If those needs be fulfilled, the real tendencies of the 
present Government may yet be made known, and they may bi 
branded before Britain as what they are—in peace the enemies 
of the people, and in war the assassins of the poor. se 


H. ¥. Wyatt. 
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